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The Veltm&n Report: 
What It Says 
What It Means 

The assumptions in the national media, reflecting the 
belief of many Americans that Hispanics arc reluctant to leam 
English or to acknowledge its central place in our economy, 
are unwarranted and unfounded. Hispanics accept English as 
the primary language of the nation and recognize that its 
acquisition is of critical importance to their success in the 
United States. Moreover, virtually all Hispanic parents arc 
staunch supporters of solid English instruction. 

The Veltman Report should reassurc the nation tiiat its 
Hispanic rcsidents and citizens arc learning English and using 
English. They are fulfilling tiie terms of die immigrants' 
unwritten social contract — ^they are adapting to the language 
and customs of their adopted land. Like all other immigrants 
beforc them, they are moving through a language shift process 
whicli spans three generations. The generation of immigrants 
generally continues to speak Spanish, although most people 
also speak English on a regular basis. Most of tiieir children 
generally speak English, altiiough tiiey continue to speak 
Spanish as a second language. Most of their grandchildren 
will not speak Spanish on any regular basis, if at all. 

Yet die myth that Hispanics do not (will not) speak 
English persists and is driving an ever-widening wedge be- 
tween Hispanic and non-Hispanic citizens and rcsidents. 
Moreover, broad dissemination of the myth is promoting the 
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very suspicions and ethnic tensions that obstruct the adapta- 
tion process of Hispanic immigrants, and reduce the opportu- 
nities of native*bom Hispanics to participate fully in the 
economic, political, and social lives of their communities. The 
perpetuation of the myth spawns misconceptions that send a 
message of rejection to Hispanics: "We don't trust you — we 
don't like you— we are threatened by you— we don't think 
you can fit in— you are too different— and there seem to be far 
too many of you" 

Almost every wave of immigrants that washed over our 
shores met with similar rejection. The clear evidence of the 
solid adaptation of Italians, Irish, Polish, Hungarian, Ukrain- 
ian, Asian, and Jewish people — all initially deemed hope- 
lessly, indeed dangerously unsuitable for citizenship — docs 
not diminish the high levels of stress and threat many Ameri- 
cans continue to experience whenever a significant number of 
newcom^s appear upon the scene. 

We at the Hispanic Policy Development Project choose 
to believe that most of those who were troubled by past 
immigrant waves and arc disturbed today about Hispanics 
were and are expressing sincere concern, not mindless preju- 
dice. We believe that their concern and the negative conclu- 
sions they draw reflect, more often than not, a lack of informa- 
tion or, in some cases, an inadequate understanding of the 
significance of the information available to them. In many 
instances, individuals' misconceptions are based on personal 
experiences that limit their views to narrow slivers of a large 
and conq)licated reality. Sporadic keyhole glimpses generally 
do not illuminate the big picture. 

The Veltman Report was commissioned by HPDP to 
focus a wide angle lens on the big picture of how Hispanics in 
the United States are dealing with the English language. 
What's happening? Those of us who live and work in the 
Hispanic communities have fu^t-hand and personal know- 
ledge of the steady shift from Spanish to English, but our 
experiences cannot be accepted as more than informed opin- 
ion or anecdotal evidence. HPDP conmiissioned The 
Veltman Report to back up informed opinion with a scien- 
tific analysis of how Hispanics are learning and using the 
English language. The report analyzes the latest reliable lan- 
guage data collected by the U.S. Census, including the 1980 
national census. Population projections are, however, based 
on data derived from the 1976 Survey of Income and Educa- 
tion because it contains the best available language data for 
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both mother tongue and current language use. The population 
model used by Dr. Veltman is similar to that prepared by the 
U.S. Census Bureau but adds language practice and language 
mobility factors. 

About Hispanic Immigrants 

Hispanic immigrants are learning and using English very 
rapidly after their anival in the United States. Dr. Veltman has 
previously suggested in his book, Language Shift in the 
UnitedStates (1983), that Hispanic immigrants are assimilat* 
ing English more rapidly than previous waves of immigrants. 

In this study he shows that howfast individuals leam Eng- 
lish and how much English they speak at any given time is 
related to (1) how long they have been in the United States and 
(2) how old they were when they arrived. 

The Report tells us that by the time they have been in the 
country for 15 years, some 75 percent of ail Hispanic immi- 
grants are speaking English on a regular daily basis. 

Belying the popular belief that the presence of large 
concentrations of Hispanics in one place will delay acquisi- 
tion of English, the data show that Hispanics in urban centers 
leam English more rapidly than do those who live in rural 
environments. This may well reflect the need for greater 
verbal skills in many urban jobs; language the world over 
historically has been tied to utility and trade. 

First-generation Hispanic immigrants do not, however, 
become English monolinguals. Language is not something 
that can be thrown or bleached away. Almost all Hispanic 
immigrants remain lifetime bilinguals. They use different lan- 
guages in different situations with differentpeople in different 
settings. 

However, more than half the immigrants who arrived in 
the UnitedStates before they were 14 have made English their 
usual everyday language, relegating Spanish to the status of 
a second language. A small number, in fact, no longer speak 
it at all. 

About Native-born Hispanics 

The children of firs ^'-generation immigrant parents be- 
come fluent English speakers. Most of them have some 
knowledge of their parentj' native language as well, because 
they heard it early in their lives in their homes and in their 
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neighborhoods. Nonetheless, seven out of 10 children of 
Hispanic immigrant parents become English speakers for all 
practical purposes, and their children— the third genera- 
tion—have English as their mother tongue (or first language). 

Because of on-gping immigration, bilingualism may per- 
sist longer among Hispanics than it did among other immi- 
grant groups, particularly in certain geographical areas. 
Immigration, however, does not delay the acquisition of 
English by the native bom or by the immigrants themselves — 
and, were all imimgration to be halted, Spanish would not long 
survive in any significant manner in any area of the United 
States. 

How Does This Reality Translate Into Numbers? 

In 1976 there were 10.5 million persons in the United 
States who could speak Spanish. Approximately 4.5 million 
of this number were predominantly Spanish speaking; the re- 
mainder preferred English, including more than 2 million who 
reportedly did not speak Spanish on a daily basis. At this same 
point in time there were in the UnitedStates an additional three 
million-plus persons of Hispanic ancestry who were English 
monolinguals, not speaking Spanish at all. 

Using a model that projects a net increase in Hispanic 
immigration at the rate of 250,000 per year and birthrates of 
approximately 3.0 children for women who did not speak 
English well and 2.4 for those who could, we arrive at the 
following conclusions: 

The Spanish speaking group, both monolingual Span- 
ish speakers and bilinguals — ^individuals who speak 
both Spanish and English — will total 16.6 million by 
the year 2001. 

By the year 2001, however, an additional 4.4 million 
persons of Hispanic ances , will have abandoned 
Spanish and become English monolinguals. 

The maintenance of Spanish language use depends on 
the continuous arrival of new Hispanic immigrants. 
Any interruption in the immigrant stream would sta- 
bilize the size of the Spanish-speaking population for 
approximately IS years, after which a progressively 
more rapid decline would set in. 
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What Are The Policy implications? 



The Veltman Report's findings provide the private and 
public sectors with important information to guide them as 
they design policies, programs, and strategies to develop the 
Hispanic mailcets, assist Hispanic families to adjust to their 
new lives, educate Hispanic children, and prepare Hispanic 
youth to move into employment. 

The Private Sector: 
The Hispanic N^arket 

The findings of The Veltman Report have significant 
advertising and marketing implications. 

Hispanics represent a rapidly expanding 120-billion- 
dollar domestic market that is as yet relatively untapped. Be- 
cause the Hispanic market is segmented by recency of migra- 
tion, sub-group differences, socio-economic differences, and 
language use differences, many advertisers have been bewil- 
dered and unsure of how to approach it. Some have concluded 
that sorting it out is just too much trouble, and have opted to 
wait until Hispanic immigrants shift into English and can 
respond to their general-audience marketing. 

The Veltman Report suggests the prudence of a market 
strategy addressing the Spanish speaking— monolinguals 
and bilinguals—in Spanish. The numbers themselves are 
compelling: 16.6 million persons in the year 2001. In ac ii- 
tion, we believe that in a highly competitive environment 
there is much to be gained by extending a welcoming h^^nd, in 
a culturally sensitive manner, to potential consumers when 
they are in the process of familiarizing themselves with new 
markets and products. The demonstrated brand loyalty of 
Hispanics — a loyalty that can span generations — further re- 
inforces the benefit of bringing products and services to the 
attention of Hispanic immigrants and their children in the 
early yerrs of their residence when they are captives of the 
Hispanic media. It is true that as their English improves, 
Hispanics explore, read, listen, and watch English language 
media. This behavior helps them learn English and better 
understand our culture. Most Hispanic immigrants will return 
with some regularity to Spanish language media. In addition 
to the Spanish monolingual and bilingual populations, some 
English bilinguals also make use of Spanish language media 
and could be reached via Spanish-language advertising. 
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Public Services 



As we look at the large numbers of Hispanic individuals 
who are concentrated in a relatively small number of markets 
— individuals who are in the process of learning English and 
shifting from ore language to another— it becomes clear that 
there are reasons, both practical and humane, for the provision 
of basic services and public announcements in both Spanish 
and English. Because language shift is not accomplished 
overnight, it is appropriate that basic services and helping in- 
stitutions speak to Hispanic immigrants and young children in 
a language they can understand. Furthermore, many Spanish 
monolinguals are elderly. It is both practical and compassion- 
ate to offer them services in their own language. It is not only 
appropriate, it is a policy that is worthy of a great nation which 
is confident in its power to attract and integrate new citizens. 

Failure to provide such services blocks rather than hastens 
the adaptation of non-English or limited English speakers. If 
we believe that it is important that Hispanics participate in our 
society and shoulder the responsibilities of good citizenship, 
then we must make it possible for them to do so. The newly 
arrived who arc welcomed in their own language are likely to 
accustom themselves more rapidly to our ways and to the Eng- 
lish language. 

Isolating groups ana individuals by denying them commu- 
nication in a language they can understand slows their inte- 
gration into the mainstream. Although Hispanics are absorb- 
ing English at a rapid rate, with Spanish transifional services 
they would leam even faster. 

At the same time, there is a desperate need for the provi- 
sion of increased opportunities for individuals to leam Eng- 
lish. In addition to the lack of adequate programming for 
school children, there is a huge unmet adult need. At present 
there are long lists of adult Hispanics in a number of cities, 
notably Los Angeles and New York, who are waiting to enroll 
in English classes. 

Education 

As a result of immigration, the population increase from 
Spanish speaking countries is likely to average 250,000 a year 
for the foreseeable future. We know that immigrant children, 
as well as the native-bom children of immigrant parents, enter 
school speaking Spanish. It appears, then, that the best inter- 
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csts of the nation and these children are served by programs 
that teach English and simultaneously develop basic reading 
and computation skills in Spanish. At present less than a 
quarter of the Hispanic children who need language assistance 
are enrolled in Transitional Bilingual or other programs de- 
signed to expedite language shift and provide basic skills 
education. As a result, we fine Jiat at least 25 percent of His- 
panic youngsters fall behind and are overage for grade when 
they enter high school. We have learned that doing pooily and 
being olderthancme'sclassTDom peers contributes directly to 
cumulative Hispanic drop-out rates of 45 to 50 percent dur- 
ing the high school years. An additional 25 percent of His- 
panic students who enter high school graduate without suffi- 
cient skills to enter today's labor market. 

Given the data which show that a large amount of human 
resources are being squandered through under-education of 
Hispanic youtii, anything which would help such children do 
well in school and stay in school would be nationally desir- 
able. Since we now know that both immigrants and their 
children adapt very rapidly to English, and even make it their 
own favorite language, we should not stand in the way of 
bilingual educational programs which have proved them- 
selves effective tools to pronrote educational attainment. 

Employment 

Hispanics are concentrated in the metropolitan areas of 
five states — California, Texas, Illinois, New Yoric, and Flor- 
ida. In some areas they will become the majority of the entry- 
level workforce. Their lack of educational preparedness is of 
increasing concern to business, industry, and government, 
particularly in light of the structural changes in the economy 
that require higher skills for entry level employment. The 
manufacturing and manual labor jobs that historically were 
filled by immigrants and provided an upward-mobility ladder 
fortheirchildren are disappearing. The growing mismatch be- 
tween the skills Hispanics require and the skills Hispanics 
acquire calls for increased emphasis on both education and 
job preparation. Central to die success of these training 
endeavors is the development of practical cooperation be- 
tween the private sector, on the one hand, and the education 
and job training establishments. 

Educators, job trainers, and policy makers alike have 
virtually ignored business and government's long-range need 
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for literate English/Spanish bilingual professionals to service 
international trade and diplomacy. It is projected that there 
will be 550 million Spanish-speaking consumers in Latin- 
America by the turn of the century. The economic well being 
and the influence and diplomatic standing of the United States 
would be served by a conscious effort to conserve and foster 
a large bilingual pool of Hterate Spanish speakers. Data from 
the federal Center for Education Statistics show that only 4 
percent of Hispanics take the three years of high school 
Spanish that is the minimum required to be able to write 
properly in a language. Both educators and professional 
tra-.iers might well focus attention on the preparation of 
individuals for bilingual employment opportunities. 

In Sum 

English language acquisition is affected by what indivi- 
duals do I d by the learning opportunities that arc available to 
them. A Hispanic immigrant who attends English classes and 
has a job in which interaction with English speakers is re- 
quired, or a school-age child who is learning English in a 
Transitional Bilingual or English-as-a-Second-Language 
program and interacting with English-speaking peers, are 
both likely to acquire more English faster than is the immi- 
grant Hispanic mother who must stay home all day caring for 
small children. 

Shifting from one language to another is a process. Al- 
though the Veltman Report documents extensive language 
shift within 10 years ot arrival in the United States, nobody 
does it overnight. It is not accomplished without effort; think 
of the legions of people we all know who bemoan the fact that 
they took years of French, or Spanish, or German and still 
can 't speak a word of it We then should not be impatient with 
or threatened by new Americans who are ^struggling toacquire 
fluency in what is for them a foreign language. And we should 
not be surprised o/ dismayed by the fact that they tend to 
communicate with their children in the language they can 
handle. 

Parental responsibility is a weighty matter that involves 
the transmission of complicated values, discipline, know- 
ledge, self esteem, and affection. It requires communication 
with a sophistication, subtlety, and nuance not available in a 
half-mastered language. Second, a child's development of 
language — the ability to deal with language logic and struc- 
ture — is a mysterious interactive process that requires babies 
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and toddlers to hear language and to be constantly engaged in 
conversations. It is unreasonable to imagine that parents can 
converse easily in languages they are in the pioctss of learn* 
ing. If children were exposed to their parents* halting English 
firom birth to age six, they would arrive in school with an 
underdeveloped sense of hov% language works and what it 
does. It is far preferable that they come to school with lan- 
guage development in Spanish, and then transfer that under- 
standinip" from Spanish toEnglish.Thisis the point, frequendy 
misunderstood, of transitional bilingual education. 

The vast majority of U.S. Hispanics voluntarily arrived 
within our borders prepared to make a place for themselves in 
a pluralistic, English-speaking society. They do not scorn 
English, nor do they threaten it. Hispanics in the United States 
are following the U.S. immigrants* historical three-genera- 
tion pattern of abandoning the ancestral tongue, despite a 
demonstrated need for literate Spanish-speakers. 

It may well be that we are looking at Hispanics and 
language in the wrong way. In light of demographic changes 
and shifts in the structureof international markets, the national 
interest may best be served by preserving the valuable Span- 
ish'language resources we now are allowing to wither away. 
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This research report is not a book about U.S. 
Hispanic^ in the usual sense of the term, that is, 
Hispanics considered as an ethnic or ancestry group. 
Rather, it is a book about the Spanish language in the 
United States, a subject, not entirely different, which 
merits a discussion in its own right. 

We know, for example, from the 1980 Census that 
approximately 3.5 million persons who declared His- 
panic ancestry also said that they did not speak Spanish 
in their homes. These people either abandoned the 
Spanish lariguage themselves or were never taught that 
language by their parents, who also may never have 
learned the language from tbeirparcnt*^. etc. The study 
examines the Spanish language group in the United 
States, its growth through net immigration and natural 
increase, its decline due to movement to the English 
language group. Since this latter aspect is so poorly 
understood, it is the major focus of our research. 

The study of the language shift process is not only 
intrinsically interesting, at least to this researcher it is 
also of considerable value. For example, given current 
levels of Spanish language immigration, one may well 
ask whether the Spanish language group will increase, 
remain stable, or decrease in size. To answer that 
question with any degree of certainty, one would have 
to take into account not only the traditional demo- 
graphic variables but also the patterns of language shift 
peculiar to the Spanish language group. Such an enter- 
prise requires that we identify the salient parameters of 
the language shift process. Only then can a model be 
developed which pennits us to examine the effect of 
higher or lower rates of immigration, language shift, 
and fertility on the projected size and composition of 
the Spanish language group. 

Our analysis begins with a brief introduction to 
the population dynamics of minority language groups, 
particularly the process by which one may ' migrate" 
to the English language group. Two aspects of this 
process merit our attention. The first appears when a 
person of Spanish mother tongue causes direct loss to 
the Spanish language group because he or she ceases 
to speak Spanish as a frcquenUy used language. The 
second appears when parents who speak Spanish 
cause subsequent loss to the group because they fail to 
transmit Spanish to their English-language children. 
The study also examines two types of language use in 
which Spanish is retained as the dominant language: 
Spanish monolingualism, on the one hand, and a prac- 
tice in which English is less frequently spoken than 
Spanish (Spanish bilingualism). 
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In the second chapter we examine the quality of 
the principal data sources which shed light on the lin- 
guistic experience of U.S. Hispanic immigrants and 
their children. Since language questions have high 
saliency for immigrants and their children, data ob- 
tained tend to be highly reliable. What is most impor- 
tant, however, is that the language questions admini- 
stered to members of the U.S. populatim demonstrate 
a high level of validity. Unfortunately, given both the 
poor quality of the language jse question contained in 
the 1980 Census and the failure of the Bureau to ask a 
question on mother tongue, the data obtained are 
useless for our purposes. 

After a consideration of alternative sources of data 
(the July 1975 and November 19 79 Current Popula- 
tion Surveys), we concluded that for our purposes the 
1976 Survey of Income and Education (SIE) provided 
both the best set of questions and the largest available 
sample size. Given the high degree of validity of the 
SIS language questions for mother tn-^^c, usual Ian- 
guage, second language, and language of friendship, 
we are satisfied that the data presented in this study 
adequately describe the situation of the Spanish lan- 
guage in die Uiuted States. 

Havingselectedourprincipaldata source, we then 
established the general language characteristics of the 
Spamsh language group. Accordingto the SIE, in 1976 
approximately 7 million persons reportedly had 
leamea Spanish as their first language while about 4 
million more lived in settings where the Spanish lan- 
guage was present as a second language. Of these 11 
million persons, some 7.7 million people spoke Span- 
ish on a daily l>asis, including 4 million who used it as 
their usual personal language; the remainder preferred 
English. Of those who declared that they spoke Eng- 
lish more frequently than Spanish, some reported that 
they nonetheless preferred Spanish as their language 
of friendship, leading us to fix at approximately 4.5 
million the number of people who most actively par- 
ticipated in the Spanish language group. In addition, 
some 300,000 very young children lived in settings 
where they most likely were learring Spanish as their 
principal language, bringing the total size of the pre- 
dominantly Spanish language population to 4.8 mil- 
lion persons at mid-year 1976. . 

/ brief presentation of the demographic structure 
of the Spanish language origin group Chapter 3 
reveals very clearly the inroads which English has 
made in the Spanish origin group. On the one hand, in- 
creasingly lai^ge percentages of the young were given 



English for their mother tongue; on the other, the 
younger the group, the greater was tne obsersred rate of 
movement to English. These two factors are not inde- 
pendent; the adoption of English by many paints, 
both immigrant and native bom, leads inexorably to 
the binh of children of English mother tongue, many 
of whom may be expected to leam Spanish as a second 
language. Most of these children did not, howeven 
speak Spanish on a regular basis at the time of the 1976 
sunrey and more will abandon Spanish as they grow 
older and leave the parental home. 

Since the analysis presented in Chapter 3 shows 
that the contribution of persons of English mother 
tongue to the Spanish language group is relatively 
limited, and since the contribution of third language 
groups is insignificant, the long-term fiiture of the 
Spanish language depends almost exclusively on the 
language practices arid choices of persons of Spanish 
mother tongue. Chapters 4 through 6 explore the 
stmcture, the pace, and the extent of the movement to 
English among persons of Spanish mother tongue. 
These chapters arc central to our analysis, providing 
the basis upon which demographic projections of the 
size and structureof theSpanish language groupcanbc 
establ«shed. 

Because of the importance of continued immigra- 
tion to the growth of the Spanish language group, the 
fourth chapter examines the relationship between 
nativity and language characteristics. The analysis 
shows that the number of Spanish-speaking immi- 
grants who have come to the United States has in- 
creased over time, attaining 1.25 million persons for 
the most rece.it period (1 975- 1979). An analysis of the 
ethnic and/or national origin composition of Spanish 
language immigration shov s that although the Rq>ub- 
lic of Mexico has always furnished an important pro- 
portion of Hispanic immigrants, Mexican immigrants 
formed a majority of those who arrived during the 
1970s. Central and South American immigrants have 
also been more heavily represented in recent popula- 
tion movements, increasing the internal heterogeneity 
of the Spanish language group. 

Chapter 5 presents a detailed analysis of the pro- 
cess by whk:h Sparash language immigrants adapt to 
their English language environment. Age at time of 
arrival and length of residence in the United States are 
shown to be crucial variables in the determination of 
the degree and type of language shift observ^ed among 
Spanish language immigrants. The younger the immi- 
grant upon arrival in the United States, the more ex- 
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tensive is his or her movement to English. 

In addition, the data show that length of residence 
is associated with greater language shift to English. 
The longer the period of residence, the greater the 
movement. After an initial period of adjustment in 
which the immigrant learns to speak En^ish. move- 
ment to English occurs very rapidly and tapers offafter 
about 1 0 years of residence. Fifteen years after arrival, 
further language shift is neither observed nor ex- 
pected. 

In short, the data presented in Chapter 5 do not 
indicate that hispanophone immigrants resist the 
learning of English. After approximately 15 years of 
residence in the United States, more than three-fourths 
of any given group of immigrants will be speaking 
English on a regular basis. Further, much language 
shift is very extensive, particularly among those 
immigrants who were the youngest (0-9 years of age) 
at time of arrival. After 15 years of residence, approxi- 
mately 70 percent have been anglicized, including 10 
percent English monolinguals who. to all intents and 
puiposes. have abandoned the use of Spanish. Move- 
ment is less extensive but still important among those 
who arrived in th^ United States aged 10-14. 

The age-specific analysis of the language shift 
process of the native bom which is presented in Chap- 
ter 6 reveals that rates of language shift to English 
have been accelerating over the past half-century. 
While less than 30 percent of the oldest age group 
made Enghsh their usual personal language and only 
60 percent spoke it on a regular basis, nearly all teen- 
agers spoke English on a regular basis in 1976 and five 
in eight already had adopted that language as their 
usual preferred language. In fact, it would appear that 
anglicization rates have been rising steadily, approxi- 
mately 4 to 5 percent per decade. ConscqucnUy. the 
process of anglicization will tend more and more to 
approximate a two-generation model of language shift 
as the native bom. in ever larger numbers, abandon 
Spanish as their preferred daily language, completing 
a process begun in the immigrant generation. 

In the next three chapters of the book we examine 
three additional aspects of Spanish in American life, 
its regional dimension, its urban character, and the 
influence of ethno-naticnal c gins on the language 
shift piocess. 

The data presented in Chapter 7 reveal that immi- 
grants settling in most regions of the United States 
experience a relatively similar language shift process, 
although ratesof language shift appear to be somewhat 



lower in Texas and in New Mexico. 7ne net effect of 
these lower rates is inconsequential, since the two 
regions receive less than 10 percent of all new immi- 
grants, a fact which will lead to a decline in the relative 
importance of these two regions in the near ftiture. On 
the other hand, rates of shift are higher in Colorado and 
in the 40 states which are not traditional areas of 
Hispanic setUement. The share of immigrants moving 
into these latter regions appears to be increasing over 
time, attaining approximately 15 percent for the 1975- 
1976 period. Thus, changes in immigrant preferences 
for each region would appear to encourage rates of lan- 
guage shift in the future even higher than those cur- 
renfly observed. 

With r^^pect to the native bom. Texas and New 
Mexico once again arc characterized by lower than 
average rates of language shift, while most other 
rcgions are characterized by higher than average rates 
of language shift, notably Califomia and Illinois but 
also New Yoric and Florida. Since these four rcgions 
are now those which attract most new immigrants, 
changing setflcment pattcms should also produce 
higher rates of language shift among the native bom in 
the future. 

The data examined make it clear that Spanish 
cannot survive in any area of the United States in the 
absence of continued immigration. Language shift 
among both immigrants and the native bom is simply 
too extensive to ensure the long-term survival of the 
group in any region of the counuy. most particulariy 
those which have witnessed the most important in- 
creases in the size of the Spanish language group. 

Data presented in Chapter 8 show that the Span- 
ish language group is highly concentrated in a small 
number of large urban areas, most notably New York 
and Los Angeles. In spite of such large concentrations, 
however, both the native bom and immigrants are 
more rapidly anglicized in large urban areas than they 
are in smaller urban or rural areas. In fact, the rapid 
growth of the Spanish language community in the Los 
Angeles area is nonetheless associated with the angli- 
cization of immigrants at rates comparable to those ob- 
served in other large cities. Further, rates of language 
shift are still higher for the native bom in Los Angeles 
than in most othermajorcities. These findings suggest 
that neither large numbers nor a continuous flow of 
new immigrants is sufficient to slow the integration of 
Hispanics into the English language group. 

The data presented in this chapter also have a 
bearing on the future of ihc Spanish language group. 
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Since neaily nine in 10 immigrants settle in the larger 
cities, Hispanic populations in the non-SMSAs (Stan- 
dard Metropolitan Statistical Areas) are not being 
reinforced by the arrival of new immigrants. As a 
result, the Spanish language will become less impor- 
tant outside the major urban centers as those who 
currently speak Spanish become English-speaking or, 
in the case of older persons, die. In the ^ong run the 
concentration of the Spanish language group in major 
urban areas will lead to higher rates of language shift.. 

In Chapter 9 we examine the relationship be- 
tween ethno-national origin and the language shift 
process. The data tend to sustain the popular notion 
tliat Mexican immigrants maintain the use of Spanish 
in greater numbers tlian do those in other groups. 
When, however, the data are standardized to conurol 
for time of arrival, it would appear that Puerto Ricans 
are nearly as retentive of Spanish as are Mexican 
Americans. Cubans, Central and South Americans, 
and Other Hispanics are less retentive of Spanish. 
Only minimal differences arc observed in rates of lan- 
guage shift among the native-bom members of these 
ethno-national groups. 

Chapter 10 prcsents the principal parameters 
used in our projection of the size and structure of the 
Spanish language group. Based in part on data devel- 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, our preferred 
model adopts the middle series of mortality rates 
prepared by the Bureau, accepts the Bureau's lower 
series of fertility rates, accords more childrcn to 
women who do not speak English well, a:;signs a 
mother tongue to childrcn bom to different types of 
women, fixes immigration at 250,000 net immigrants 
per year, Uwjusts their age stmcturc so that they are 
somewhat younger than predicted by the Bureau, and 
develops a variety of age-specific rates of language 
shift Altemative hypotheses of lower or higher net 
immigration, fertility rates, and language shift are also 
examined. 

The results of the modeling process arc presented 
in Chapter 11. Given the hypotheses prcsented in the 
preferred model, the Spanish language group may be 
expected *o grow from 8.6 to 16.6 million people by the 
year 2001. (Herethe reader may wish to take a prelimi- 
nary look at Table 11.2, on page 102.) At the same 
time, it will undergo some changes in terms of struc- 
ture, notably with respect to the aging of the population 
and the presence of (first-generation) immigrants. Few 
dianges, however, arc forecast in terms of the linguis- 
tic structure of the group. 



Nonetheless, this impressive growth of the Span- 
ish language group masks the fact that 4.4 million 
persons will have left the group by becoming English 
monolinguals. Were no such emigrations to occur, the 
group could be expected to number 2 1 million persons 
in the year 2001. Most of these losses occur as bilin- 
gual English parents fail to uransmit Spanish as a 
second language to their children or when such chil- 
dren, having received Spanish as a second language, 
cease to speak it. 

The data presented in this chapter also reveal the 
relative importance of the variables retained for analy- 
sis. Variations in future levels of fertility are shown to 
be of secondary importance while intemational immi- 
gration and language shift play important roles in 
determining the future size and composition of the 
Spanish language group. In the absence of continuing 
high levels of immigration, the anglicization process 
will stem the growth of the Spanish language group 
and eventually produce its decline. 

Two examples make this abundantly clear, one 
which projects the future size of the Spanish language 
group based on the population present in 1976, the 
other which does so on the basis of the probable 
stmcture of the 1986 population. In both cases, the 
population begins to decline before the end of this 
century. Further, its age and linguistic stmcture pres- 
age progressively more rapid decline in the century 
ahead. 

Finally, it should be observed that at least half the 
growth of the Spanishlanguage group will likely occur 
in two major metropolitan areas, New.Yoric and Los 
Angeles. Although the sample size of the SIE is not 
sufficiently large to permit a regionalized projection 
model, it may be expected that the Spanish language 
. population of each of these two major settlement areas 
should reach 2.5 to 3 million people at the beginning of 
the 2 1 St century. It is also likely that San Antonio, Chi- 
cago, and Miami will be home to smaller but sizeable 
Spanish language communities ir. the 500,000 to 1 
million population range. More specific projections 
await the production of a data base adequate to the task. 
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The study examines the Spanish language 
group in the United States, its growth 
through net immigration and natural 
increase, its decline due to movement to the 
English language group. Since this lattet 
aspect is so poorly understood, it is 
the mqf or focus of our research. 
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Chapter 1 

Theory and 
Method in the 
Analysis of 
Language 
Shift 



In many respects this study is a logical outcome of 
research conducted for the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics from 1978 to 1980, research which 
resulted in the book, Language Shift in the United 
States (1983). The most noteworthy addition is the 
development of a model for assessing the linguistic 
integration of immigrants, a discovery which made 
possible a second new feature of this research, namely 
the development of a population model for minority 
language groups. 

The Demographic Analysis of 
Langaiige Groups 

The analysis which we shall present in si se- 
quent chapters derives from a coherent conceptual 
analysis of the nature of subpopulations, specifically 
those defined in terms of linguistic criteria. The first 
part of this book examines the structure, the pace, and 
the extent of anglicization of the Spanish language 
group. Eventually, the parameters of language snift 
uncovered in the course of this analysis will be used 
to develop population projections of the size and 
composition of the Spanish language group. 

As is well known to most students of population 
processes, the population of a country at some future 
point in time is a function of the size and composition 
of the population at some earlier point, suitably ad- 
justed for births, deaths, immigration and emigration. 
These adjustmems normally take the form of age- 
specific birth, death, inunigration, and emigration 
rates. While the population model can be ftirther 
refined to take into account ethnic, racial, or regional 
factors, the general characteristics of the modeling 
process remain unchanged. 

This model can be applied to the Spanish lan- 
guage group with only minor modifications. It is most 
particularly the notion of migration which requires 
adjustment* since two types of both immigration and 
emigration may be defined. The first type consists of 
the entry into or the leaving of the country whose 
population is being examined, i.e., crossing an ac- 
cepted international boundary. The second consists of 
internal migration between subpopulations. For ex- 
ample, when a person ceases to spe^k his mother 
tongue on a regular basis, he leaves (emigrates from) 
his language group of origin and becomes a member 
(animmigrant)of the language group to which henow 
belongs. 

It may be observed that this linguistic movement 
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A Glossary of Terminology 

ItmaybehelpfiiltofonnaUydefinetennswhichmaynotbefamiliartoaUourreaders.^ 
IS the fust language learned and the one spoken as a child. 

SS^SSg^ie oflanguage transfer, the generic tenn for linguisUc emigration 

When dealing with the concept of mother tongue, we shatt make fiequent lefejtnce to anghphones, 
hispanopHones. and allophones. These are code words which gieaay simplify the text once we have 

are persons of Spanish mother tongue, and aUophones are persons of mother tongues other than English 
or Spanish. Alios comes from the Greek and means "other." Our use of these terms wiU always apply 
to mother tongue groups and never to mml language groups. 

Two further concepts which appear frequenUy in the text are the Spanish language group and the 
Spanish origin group. The foraier refers only to those persons who praaice Sparush as a daily language 
and w composed of English bilinguals. Spanish bilinguals, and Spanish monolinguals. The latter rcfe« 
to au persons mcluded in our data sources irrespective of their mother tongues or currcm language 
praaices-Butitmust be remembered that personsofffispanic ancestry who came fipraEnglishlm^^ 
horaM and did not themselves speak Spanish in 1976 have been excluded from this study/They arc not. 
tnercfonj, members of the Spanish origin group (as distinguished from the Hispanic ancestry erouD) as 
we have defined it. Jh^^vf 



need not be accompanied by a change of residence. 
One or more members of a family or household (or all 
of them together) may decide to reduce participation 
in the life of the minority language group and to 
maximize participation in the English language 
group. Linguistic emigrants are accordingly defined 
as those who leave their language group of origin; lin- 
guistic immigrants are those who enter another lan- 
guage group. 

The relationship between these various aspects of 
the linguistic population model can be summarized in 
the following equation, 

p'=p° + (b-d) + (i»-e») + (iy-eO 

where (p*) is the population at some future point in 
time, (p°) is the original population, (b) represents the 
number of births during the period and (d) the. nu. 
of deaths. The term (j •- e") represents the net gain 
Goss) for the linguistic subpopulation resulting from 
movements across international boundaries, while 
Q?- eO represents the net gain (loss) due to linguistic 
exchanges between a minority group and other 
groups. 

This study focuses principally on one aspect of 
this equation, the term (e") which refers to linguistic 



emigration fr'^m the Spanish language group to the 
Eiiglish language group. This process, referred to in 
this report as "anglicization." is examincu 'separately 
for immigrants and for the native bom, leadirig to the 
development of a model somewhat more sophisti- 
cated than that presented in the preceding equation. 

While our concern with language shift may ap- 
pear arbiu-ary to some, it is in fact one of the two 
principal variables affecting the size and composition 
of the Spanish language group in the future. This is 
first of all true because the term (iO can be generally 
considered to have a value of zero. That is to say, there 
is almost no in-migration into the Spanish language 
group from the English language group (or from other 
minority language groups). We are not here referring 
to the numbers of people from English language back- 
grounds who may learn Spanish. Rather, when we 
speak of linguistic immigration, we mean, for ex- 
ample, that a person of English mother tongue has 
adopted the Spanish language as his or her principal 
language of use. This is a rather stringent test of group 
membership. What is important to understand, how- 
ever, is that in terms of this definition, few persons can 
claim to have become "Spanish-speaking" in the full 
sense of the term, i.e., as active participants in the 
daily life of the Spanish language group. A high 
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degree of bilingualism in Spanish simply does not 
meet this test. 

Since the number of linguistic immigrants into 
the Spanish language group is nearly always equal to 
zero, it follows that the value of the teim (i^^ - eO is 
always negative in the United States. Language mi- 
norities always lose more persons through angliciza- 
tion than they gain from the English language group. 
Thus, we can safely dispense with the calculation of 
the 00 tem. 

Obviously, the same cannot be said of the remain- 
ing factors in the population equation. In fact, we ex- 
amine the effects of birth and death rates on the size 
and composition of the Spanish language group in the 
final chapter of this study. 

The problem of international immigration will be 
considered extensively throughout this report, par- 
ticularly in terms of its relationship to the process of 
language shift. If, for example, the level of interna- 
tional immigration is sufficiently high, a language 
group may experience absolute numeric growth even 
though it loses large numbers of its members through 
anglicization Oinguistic emigration). This situation is 
characteristic of the Spanish language group at the 
present time. 

There is, however, a time lag of some importance 
between the time of arrival of a group of immigrants 
in the United States and the development of the 
outflow pattem to the English language group. Con- 
sequently, constantly high levels of immigration will 
produce extremely rapid growth of the language com- 
munity in the short term , after which higher levels of 
anglicization will limit or curtail ftiture growth. 
Lower levels of intemational immigration may be 
insufficient to cover losses to the minority language 
group caused by mortality and language shift, leading 
to a decline in the absolute size of the language group. 

The Measurement of Linguistic 
Assimilation 

Our preceding discussion has introduced the term 
anglicization as being synonymous with linguistic 
emigration. Obviously, the temi "emigration" when 
applied to language practice may be conceived as 
occupying a continuum. At the one extreme, a lan- 
guage group may be characterized by language reten- 
tion, a situation previously defined by Fishman et al. 
(1966) as "language loyalty." In principle, all mem- 
bers of the group continue to speak their mother 



tongue as their principal language of use throughout 
their lives. The English language groups in Australia, 
Canada, England, and the United States approach tliis 
ideal type of language retention. Nearly everyone of 
English mother tongue continues to speak English as 
his or her principal langua:;e of use. Further, this 
situation is thought by mosi English-speaking people 
to be "nomial." 

At the other extreme, a language group may lose 
all its members through linguistic assimilation (emi- 
gration) to another group. Since in the United States 
linguistic emigration takes the fomi of integration 
into the English language group, we have labelled this 
phenomenon "anglicization." Anglicization may be 
considered to be one aspect of what Gordon (1964) 
has called Anglo-confomiity: persons of minority 
language background flow into the dominant English 
language group. 

Since the polar concepts of retention and anglici- 
zation are "ideal types" in the Weberian sense, empiri- 
cal observations of the language shift process fall 
somewhere on the continuum defined by these two 
extremes. The proulem which besets the analyst is 
determining where to draw intermediate lines of lan- 
guage shift In addition, the analyst of secondary data 
sources is limitedby the numbcrandqualityof the lan- 
guage use questions included in the data source re- 
tained for analysis. 

Several types of language shift are defined in this 
study. Consider first of all the situation of the native- 
bom child who was given Spanish as his or her first 
language (mother tongue). Let us fiirther suppose that 
English is not spoken at home and that the young child 
is currently monolingual. Such a child inevitably will 
encov iter situations where English is the only lan- 
guage used. The child eventually will attend school, 
go out to play, watch television, etc. This larger reality 
leads to some degree of English use. 

Consequently, the first type of language shift may 
be defined as the leaming of English. It is neither 
necessary (nor implied) that this child become Eng- 
lish-speaking in the sense of accomplishing a linguis- 
tic migration to liiat group. Rather, we propose that the 
term "Spanish bilingualism" be applied to the practice 
whereby a person generally retains the mother tongue 
as his or her principal language of use but speaks 
English with some facility, and on a regular basis. 
That is to say, a person w^o does not "often" use 
English will be treated as a "Spanish monolingual." 
that is, as one who has not undergone any significant 
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movement to English, while those who speak English 
"often" will be classified as "Spanish bilinguals." 

Once a person attains a relatively high degree of 
fluency in English, a further choice is possible. He or 
she may make English the preferred language of use, 
subordinating Spanish to the status of a * frequently 
spoken" second language. According to the terminol- 
ogy adopted in this study, such a person has become 
an "English bilingual," that is, one who is principally 
English speaking. The person continues to be a 
member of the minority language group, speaking 
Spanish with sufficient frequency to be rightly 
counted amonj; those who participate actively in the 
maintenance of that language. Nonetheless, a quali- 
tative change in his linguistic behavior has taken 
place. 

The development of an English bilingual pattern 
has grave consequences for the future of the minority 
language group, since children will acquire, as their 
"natural" language, the language most frequently 
spoken by their parents. Consequently, children of 
English bilinguals may be expected to have English 
for their mother tongue; notwithstanding, they can be 
expected to develop some facility in the second lan- 
guage of the parents (Spanish). They will not, how- 
ever, be hispanophoncs, i.e., persons of Spanish 
mother tongue. 

One further type of language shift also can be 
conceptualized: a person may cease to speak his or her 
mother tongue on a regular basis. That is to say, she or 
he may continue to speak it in very specialized set- 
tings (with parents, on Sunday, at baptisms) but with 
less and less frequency. Some may no longer speak it 
at all. In any case, such a person may be considered to 
Iiavc effectively abandoned the language gtx)up of 
origin and to have L^jome an "English monolingual." 

Both English monolingualism and English bilin- 
gualism arc forms of anglicization, the former more 
extreme, the latter less so. Unlike the English bilin- 
gual, the English monolingual is completely lost to 
the Spanish language group from the moment that he 
or she ceases to speak Spanish on a regular basis. 
Further, the children of such people will not speak 
Spanish at all, not even as a second language. Thus, 
both English monolingual parents and their children 
are definitively lost to the minority language group, 
depriving it of both present and future support. 

Obviously, the language practices of immigrants 
can be measured along the same continuum. Most 
hispanophones arrive in the United States with very 



limited English language skills. Since very few speak 
English on a regular basis, neariy all are Spanish 
monolinguals. Most learn English, and a large num- 
ber become Spanish bilinguals; of these, some are 
anglicized although few become English monolin- 
guals (Veltman, 1983). 

These four categories of language p'^actice enable 
us to examine the composition of the Spanish lan- 
guage group. They are not perhaps ideally suited to 
our task, particularly with respect to the location of the 
frontiers separating the different classes. For ex- 
ample, the imposition of the term "often" to distin- 
guish between "munolingualism" and "bilingualism" 
appears soniewhat subjective. Similariy, it mr / be 
very difficult for some people to determine whether 
they speak English or Spanisli with greater frequency 
("usually"). This subject will be treated at greater 
length in the next chapter where we examine the data 
sources and the quality of the data to be used in this 
study. 

Having outlined the characteristics of the popula- 
tion model to be developed in this study, having 
explained the logic of our measures of linguistic 
emigration, and having provided a brief definition of 
the principal terms which we shall use, we turn in the 
next chapter to the examination of the quality of the 
data to be used in the preparation of our analysis. 
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Chapter 2 

The Size 
Of the 
Spanish 
Origin Group 



One of the most important questions which this 
report addresses concerns the size of the Spanish 
language group. Most national studies give only the 
size of the Hispanic ancestry group as a whole and rnly 
incidentally touch upon the question of language. 
However, four studies completed by the United States 
Bureau of the Census between 197S and 1980 enable 
us to define the Spanish origin group for the purposes 
of this study: the Current Population Survey of July, 
1975; the Suney of Income and Education (1976)\ the 
Current Population Survey of November, 1979 and the 
1980 United States Census (1 percent sample, type Q. 

In this chapter we shall present the questions used 
during each study, discussing the merits of the data 
assembled by the Census Bureau. Needless to say, 
harmonizing data derived from four separate studies 
presents a certain number of difficulties. Con- 
sequently, the chapter concludes with a general sum- 
mary treating the problems of data quality and sample 
size. 

The Current Population Survey 
July 1975 (CPS 1975) 

The first major study of the language characteris- 
tics of the American population was conducted by the 
U.S. Census Bureau for the National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics during the summer of 197S. A lan- 
guage supplement was added to the July CPS and was 
designed to pre-test questions which would later be 
used in the Survey of Income and Education. Five 
questions designed to assess the size and characteris- 
tics of minority language groups were included. 

Two questions identified those households in 
which a minority langua^ was presumably present. 
The first attempted to ascertain the principal language 
spoken in the household\ the second whether another 
language was also spoken by the members of the 
household. This question was phrased, **Is any other 
language spoken by the people who live in this house- 
hold?"^. These questions were important to the Census 
Bureau because they enabled their interviewers to 
eliminate English monolingual households from the 
study before the individual language questions were 
asked. Consequently, interviewers were authorized to 
skip the personal languap use questions whenever it 
was determined that English was the only language 
spoken at home. These questions are important to us, 
however, for a different reason: they enable the 
analyst to *Tmd** children who are monolingual in 
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English but who live in home*- where the Spanish 
language is generally spoken as a second household 
language. 

It is important that the reader note the lack of 
precision in the question designed to ascertain the 
presence of a second household language. The ques- 
tion does not require that the second language of the 
household be "regularly" or "often" spoken, nor that 
all members of the family speak that language. It could 
well be that a single member of the family had at some 
point in time studied Spanish — without necessarily 
having developed fluency; further, if fluent, the indi- 
vidual may not speak Spanish at home or he may 
employ it sporadically, irregularly, or occasionally. 
Under these circumstances, Spanish clearly could not 
qualify as the second language of the household. In 
short, the formulation of this question would permit a 
large number of essentially English monolingual 
households to be registered as homes where Spanish is 
spoken as a second household language. 

Fortunately, the authors of the CPS 1975 question- 
naire were not simply interested in household lan- 
guage characteristics. The questionnaire was also 
designed to assess the personal language characteris- 
tics of the American populatioa These questions are 
the source of much more interesting infonnation than 
those concerned with general household language 
characteristics, particulariy since we can assess cur- 
rent language practice as a function of language back- 
ground. 

As we have shown in the preceding chapter, the 
presence of a mother tongue question' (or a question 
which obtains similar infonnation) is important for 
the analyst becaues it permits him or her to assess the 
extent of language shift. Unfortunately, the 1975 CPS 
question does not correctly measure the mother tongue 
of respondents. The interviewer was instmcted to ask, 
"Was a language other than English usually spoken in 
this person*s home when (he/she) was a child?" The 
words "other than English" encourage the respondent 
not to report English as a first language even when 
such a response is entirely appropriate. As a result, 
many individuals who should have been assigned to 
the English language group instead were included in 
the Spanish mother tongue group. 

Table 2.1 presents the language origin character- 
istics of the 6,598 persons selected from the CPS 1975 
data tape as belonging to what we have loosely defined 
as the Spanish origin group. Such individuals either 
lived in a household where the Spanish language was 
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present or were themselves of Spanish language origin 
(i.e., as defined by the so-called mother tongue ques- 
tion). 

This table reveals the presence of 7 4 million 
persons of Spanish language origin in the United 
States in 1975. An additional 2.9 million anglophones 
(persons of English language origin) lived in homes 
where Spanish was spoken as one of the two household 
languages* normally as a second language. Some 
221, (XX) allophones (persons of "other" mother 
tongues) also belonged to the Spanish language group, 
either because they themselves spoke Spanish or be- 
cause they lived in a home where Spanish was present 

With respect to current language practice, the CPS 
1975 pennitsthe analyst to define fourtypcs of current 
language practice based upon the combination of 
answers to the usual language question and to the 
second language question asked during the survey. 
The first question was quite direct, "What language 
does this person usually speak?" The second language 
question is flawed by the same problem which charac- 
terized the household question. Respondents were 
asked, "Does this person speak another language?"^ 
Unfortunately, this latter question has rx) clear rela- 
tionship to personal language practice. We have no 
idea whether the individual speaks the language "all 
the time," "usually," "somerimes," "on Sunday," 
"with parents," etc. In fact, we do not even know 
whether the person actually speaks a second language, 
or simply enjoys some passive knowledge of the lan- 
guage. 

Nonetheless, those respondents who said that they 
did not speak another language are defined for the 
purposes of this study as being monolinguals, "English 
monolinguals" if they declared English as their usual 
personal language, "Spanish monolinguals" if they 
volunteered that language as an answer to the ususd 
language question. Those who indicated the presence 
of a second language were defined as bilinguals, 
"English bilinguals" if English was selected as their 
usual language* ^'Spanish bilinguals" when that lan- 
guage was so declared. The relevant data are presented 
in Table 2.2. 

This table shows that an estimated 2.2 million 
people (21.5 percent) who were considered to belong 
in the Spanish origin group did not in fact speak 
Spanish at the time of the survey. Once these English 
monolinguals are removed from the group, the size of 
the population which reportedly speaks Spanish as a 
first or second language can be shown to be approxi- 
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Table 2.1 

Language Background: Spanish Origin Group, 
Persons Four Years Old or More, 
United States, 1975 



Language Origins 


N 


Percent 


Spanish 
English 
Other 


7.452.950 
2.916.350 
220.920 


70.4 
27.5 
2.1 


Total 


10,590,220 


100.0 


Source: CPS 1975 


Table 2.2 




Current Language Use: Spanish Origin Group, 
Persons Four Years Old or More, 
United States, 1975 




Current Language Use 


N 


Percent 


English Monolingual 
English Bilingual 


2.288.910 
4.201.760 


21.5 
39.7 


English, Total 


6,490.670 


61.2 


Spanish Bilingual 
Spanish Monolingual 


2.934.000 
1.186.10O 


27.6 
11.2 


Spanish, Total 


4.120.100 


38.8 


Total 


10,610,770 


100.0 



Source: CPS 1975 
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matcly 8.3 million people (10.6 2.3 = 8.3 million). 

These people in turn can be divided intc . jbgroups 
according to their language practice. More than 4.2 
million people (39.7 percent of the total sample) usu- 
ally spoke English but retained Spanish as a second 
language. Consequently, only 38.8 percent of the 
sample (approximately 4.1 million people) continued 
to speak S| h as their usual personal language. And 
of these, only 1.2 million apparently did not speak 
English on a regular basis. 

The Survey of Income and 
Education of 1976 (SIE 1976) 

The SIE 1976 was designed to respond to a Con- 
gressional mandate asking the National Center for 
Education Statistics to obtain two estimates regarding 
the number of children living in poverty, state by state, 
and the number of children in need of bilingual educa- 
tion programs. Accordingly, 51 independent samples 
were drawn (the 50 states and the District of Columbia) 
in order to provide accurate estimate? at the state level. 
Interviews were conducted in more than 150,000 
households across the United States. Some 16,140 
persons were located in the SIE data files who could be 
defined as belonging to the Spanish language group on 
the basis of either household or personal language 
characteristics. 

After studying the results from the CPS 1975 
questionnaire, the NCES team decided to revise the 
interview schedule. Three principal corrections were 
made. First of all, the mother tongue question was 
made more restrictive by dropping the words "other 
than English." Respondents were now required to 
repoit the language usually spoken in the childhood 
home. While not cleariy addressing the language prac- 
tice of the child, the language usually spoken at home 
during childhood nonnally should coincide with the 
mother tongue of children. This formulation r^nre- 
scnts a notable improvement on the CPS 1975 ^.cs- 
iion. The data obtained using this revised question are 
presented in Table 2.3. 

Generally, the data strongly resemble those ob- 
tained by the CPS 1975 questions, except that total 
population size fell by more than 500,000 persons 
when compared to the 1975 data (Table 2. 1). There are 
approximately 400,000 fewer hispanophones (per- 
sons of Spanish mother tongue) and 100,000 fewer 
allophones (persons of "other" mother tongues). 

These differences are best explained by the move- 



ment of persons between the different mother tongue 
groups as a result of the changes introduced in the 
definition of the question. Evidently, approximately 
400,000 persons who would have been classified as 
being of Spanish mother tongue in 1975 were declared 
in 1976 as being of English mother tongue. This 
change was brought about by the requirement that 
Spanish be the language most frequently spoken in the 
childhood home and not simply the "other language" 
which was present. 

If 400,000 persons have been shifted from Spani.sh 
to English mother tongue, then an equal number of 
anglophones must have disappeared from the 1976 
data set because the total number of anglof^ones 
remains unchanged. The "disappearance" of 400,(XX) 
anglophones is explained by the second principal 
revision of the 1975 questions, that requiring that a 
second language (household and individual) be "of- 
ten" spoken^ While the word "often" remains subject 
to interpretation, it cleaily excludes casual, occa- 
sional, and inegular use of a language. Consequently, 
a language could no longer be declared a secoikl 
language if it were not spoken with some regularity. 

This more stringent requirement, designed to as- 
sess the number of persons who actually ase a minority 
language with some frequency, eliminated from the 
language sample those households where the Spanish 
language was infrequently, irregularly, or seldom 
used. Thus, the 400,(XX) angloi^ones absent from the 
1976 SIE lived in homes which were considered "bi- 
lingual" in 1975 but no longer met the criterion for 
household bilingualism in 1976. Spanish was not 
spoken with sufficient ftcquency C'often") to qualify 
as a second household language. A similar considera- 
tion likely reduced by more than one-half the number 
of allophones present in the Spanish language group. 

The general correspondence of the two data sets is 
nonetheless quite surprising in view of the results 
which we obtained for the French language group 
(Veltman, 1987). The imposition of the more adequate 
SIE standards reduced the total size of the French 
language group from 3.5 million (CPS 1975) to just 
over 2 million in 1976. The relatively minor differ- 
ences observed for the Spanish language group sug- 
gest that there are not as yet a large number of house- 
holds where the use of the minority language is ex- 
ceedingly tentative. When Spanish is reported as a 
second language, even in response to a question of 
dubious quality, it appears much more likely to be used 
on a regular basis than is French. 
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Finally, several questions were added to the SIE 
questionnaire which were not included in 197S. On the 
one hand, use and knowledge of English were ex- 
plored more fully, on the other, several other dimen- 
sions of language practice were added, notably a 
question which ascertained the language of friend- 
ship^ In our study on the future of French in the United 
States, we took the position that the language of 
friendship is an indicator of such importance that it 
should t^e precedence over the usual language ques- 
tion when defining current language practice 
(Veltman, 1987). That is to say, it may well be that 
some persons speak more English than Spanish on a 
daily basis, largely because they choose (or are 
obliged) to work in English. However, in areas of 
social life totally under their control, they cleariy have 
chosen Spanish as their principal personal language. 
Consequently, we shall define a flfth language shift 
category for persons who nonnally speak English but 
who prefer Spanish as their language of friendship. 
Later on, we shall integrate such persons into the 
Spanish bilingual group. 

The relevant data on the language practice of 
persons in the Spanish language group are presented in 
Table 2.4. Once again, they strongly resemble those 
obtained by the CPS 1975. The study reveals the 
presence of 2.3 million English monolinguals (more 
than 20 percent of the total sample) living in contacl 
with the Spanish language on a daily basis or having 
themselves come from Spanish language homes. The 
exclusion of English monolinguals leaves approxi- 
mately 7.7 million persons who frequently speak 
Spanish, either as their usual personal language or as 
a second language **often" spokea This figure is 
approximately 6(X),000 below that obtained using the 
CPS 197S questions, a faa largely explained by the 
exclusion of persons who may in fact speak Spanish 
from time to time, on an irregular or infrequent basis 
(as defined in the CPS 1975) but who cleariy do not 
speak it "often" (as defined in 1976). In particular, the 
number of English bilinguals declines from 4.2 to 3.8 
million, a decline largely explained by the absence of 
the 4(X),0(X) anglophones whose homes no longer 
qualify as bilingual. 

It is, nonetheless, interesting to observe that nearly 
600,(XX) English bilinguals continue to use Spanish as 
their preferred language of friendship, a ne>. finding 
which suggests that the impact of English may not be 
as great as suggested in our previous woric on the 
Spanish language group (Veltman, 1983). Given their 



preference for Spanish in the private realm, such 
persons continue to participate actively in the Spanish 
language group and will most likely, other things 
being equal, give birth to children of Spanish mother 
tongue. 

One other change produced by the more rigorous 
SIE 1976 definition of bilingualism merits comment 
While only 15 percent of the Spanish language group 
does not speak English on a frequent basis, the number 
of such persons rises from 1.2 to approximately 1.6 
million as a result of the modification of the question- 
naire. This suggests that in addition to 1.2 million 
people who really do not speak English well (from 
Table 2.2), another 400,000 people think that they 
speak English (reasonably) well but do not in fact do 
so on a regular basis (i.e., "often"). 

In general, however, a comparison of the 1975 
CPS and the 1976 SIE leads us to conclude that these 
two studies offer essentially the same portrait of the 
Spanish language group. Both studies fix the total size 
of the group at just over 10 million people and the 
number of people who speak Spanish at 7.7 to 8.3 
million people, depending on the questions asked. 

Given the fact that the SIE question better reflects 
the concept of mother tongue, that its second language 
question requires the regular use of another language, 
and that it contains a larger number of language ques- 
tions than the CPS 1975, this latter data base can be 
excluded from further consideration in the course of 
our research. In addition, the SIE sample consists of 
data for 16,140 persons as opposed to 6,598 in the 
1975 CPS\ For reasons of both quality and quantity, 
the SIE 1976 is cleariy a superior source of data. 

The Current Population Survey 
November 1979 (CPS 1979) 

The third source of data relevant to our project 
comes from a supplement to the November 1979 CPS. 
Two language questions were presented to respon- 
dents, one dealing with the so-called mother tongue of 
the individual, a second with current language prac- 
tice. Both are markedly inferior in quality to those 
previously examined*. 

Let us consider first of all the question designed to 
obtain the language of childhood. The so-called 
"mother tongue" question is a repeat performance of 
t^e disastrous question asked in the 1970 national 
census. The interviewer posed the following question 
to respondents: "Was a language other than English 
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Table 2.3 






Mother Tongue of the Spanish Origin Group: 
Persons Four Years Old or More, 
United States, 1976 




Mother Tongue 


N 


Percent 


Spanish 
English 
Other 


7,039,730 
2,910,990 
95,520 


70.0 
29.0 
1.0 


Total 


10,046,240 


100.0 


Sourc»:SIE1976 


Table 2.4 




Current Language Use: 
Persons Four Years Old or More, Spanish Origin Group, 
United States, 1976 




Current Language Use 


N 


rerceni 


English Monolingual 
English Bilingual 


2,307,390 
3,208,490 


23.0 

31.9 


English, Total 


5,515,880 


54.9 


Mixed Practice* 


592,930 


5.9 


Spanish Bilingual 
Spanish Monolingual 


2,377,820 
1,559,690 


23.7 
15.5 


Spanish, Total 


3.937,510 


39.2 


Total 


10,046,320 


100.0 



* Mixed Practice: English usual language and Spanish as language of frriendship 
Source: SIE 1976 
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spoken in this person's home when he/she was a 
child?" Not only does this question suffer from the 
difficulties which we have already noted for the CPS 
1975 question; it no longer requires that such a lan- 
guage have been "usually" spoken in the childhood 
home. Any language, other than Engjish, which the 
respondent may have heard spoken in his home could 
be (and was) reported as a so-called mother tongue. 

The decision to use this question is still more 
surprising in view of the feet that the U.S. Census 
Bureau itself has clearly demonstrated its inadequa- 
cies. According to a study designed to assess the accu- 
racy of selected census questions, the Bureau found 
that less than one-half of those who selected a non- 
English language in response to the 1970 Census 
question could be considered to have had a minority 
language jor their mother tongue'. Considering the 
evidence which the Census Bureau marshalled against 
this question, it is extremely difficult to understand 
why they used it in the CPS 1979. 

Furthermore, the Bureau recognized the serious- 
ness of the problem in its report on the Novcin jer 1979 
survey when it wrote: "An individual may never have 
learned to speak his or her mother tongue..."*** One 
may be forgiven for wondering how the Census Bu- 
reau deflnes mother tongue. Clearly, it has little to do 
with the common understanding of that term'^ 

The data produced by this question are presented 
in Table 2.5 and reveal, as may have been expected, a 
dramatic increase in the number of persons coming 
from homes where the Spanish language was spoken 
to some extent. The number of persons reporting the 
presence of Spanish under such conditions rises to 9.3 
million persons while the number of anglophones 
plunges to approximately 550,000 persons. The poor 
quality of this question causes a shift of approximately 
2.2 to 2.3 million anglophones into what the Census so 
casually calls the "Spanish mother tongue" group. 
Nonetheless, the CPS 1979 does confirm the previous 
findings regarding the general size of the population 
living in contact with Spanish, i.e., approximately 10 
million people. 

The second language question included in the CPS 
1979 attempts to define the language usually spoken 
by respondents. Once again, the question is biased by 
the presence of the words "other than English." The 
interviewer asked the respondent, "Does this person 
speak a language other than English at home?" This 
question does not require that the language be spoken 
either "usually" or "often*" Nonetheless, the addition 



of the words "at home" lends to exclude people who 
might know how to speak Spanish but who do not do 
so at home, i.e., on a regular basis. Table 2.8 reveals 
that an estimated 8.7 million people reported that they 
spoke Spanish at home in response to this question, a 
figure 1 million higher than that obtained in the 1976 
SIE. 

The larger number of Spanish-speaking persons 
found in the CPS 1979 requires two comments. First of 
all, this figure probably represents the upper limit on 
the size of the population that speaks Spanish regu- 
larly. Obviously, most people who belong to the Span- 
ish language group use this language a good deal (i.e., 
"often" as defmed in the SIE), but up to 1 million more 
may employ it irregularly or occasionally. This esti- 
mate is based upon a direct comparison of the 1 976 and 
the 1979 data. 

However, the number of Spanish-speaking immi- 
grants who arrived in the United States between 1976 
and 1979 may have caused an increase during that 
period in the total number of persons who "often" 
speak Spanish. The data will later show that approxi- 
mately 600,000 to 700,000 new immigrants arrived 
during that period. However, the anglicization process 
also continued to take its toll, sc that it is unlikely that 
the total size of the population "often" speaking Span- 
ish increased by 600,000 to 700,000 persons. Further, 
that part of the Spanish language group most likely to 
use Spanish on a regular basis, i.e., older persons, is 
also affected by higher mortality rates. Suffice it to say, 
at least for the moment, that the SIE estimate of 7.7 
million persons who often speak Spanish should 
probably be revised upward to somewhere between 
8.0 and 8.2 million people to fit the 1979 time frame. 
This correctiou reduces the gap between the two stud- 
ies to some 500,000 to 700,000 persons. This group is 
characterized by the "regular** use of Spanish although 
that language is not "often" spoken. 

The 1980 United States Census 
(1980 Census) 

If the CPS 1979 is considerably inferior to the 
previous studies conducted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, the national census of 1980 is of stiU less value for 
our purposes. Only one question was asked of the 20- 
percent national subsample which received the long- 
form questionnaire, the same one used in the CPS 1979 
to obtain information on the language usually spokea 

In our recent study on the status of French in the 
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Table 2.5 



Language Background of the Spanish Origin Group: 
Persons Four Years Old or More*, 
United States, 1979 



Language Origins 


N 


Percent 


Spanish 


9,382,732 


93.5 


English 


533.244 


5.3 


Other 


115.038 


1.2 


Total 


10,031,014 


100.0 


* Children 4-13 were distributed 


to language groups in the same proportions as those found for the older age groups. 


Source: CPS 1979 








Table 2.6 






Current Language Use: Spanish Origin Group, 






Persons Four Years Old or More, 






United States, 1979 




Current Language Use 


N 


Perec it 


Spanish 


8.771,107 


37.4 


English 


1.233,499 


12.3 


Other 


26,408 


0.3 


Total 


10,031,014 


100.0 



Source: CPS 1979 
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Table 2.7 

Number of Persons Responding «Spanish» to the Language 
Questions Appearing In Four National Surveys, 
United States, 1980 



Source 



Question 



Number Responding 
Spanish 



Language Origin 

CPS 1 975 Was a language other than English usually 7,452,950 

spoken In (this person's) home when (he/she) 
was a child ? 

SIE 1 976 What language was usually spoken in (this 7,039,750 

person's) home when (he/she) was a child? 

CPS 1 979 Was a language other than English spoken 

in (this person's) home when (he/she) was a child? 9,252,665 



CPS 1975 
SIE 1976 
CPS 1979 
Census 1980 



Usual Language 

What language does (this person) usually 
speak ? 

What language does (this person) usually 
speak? 

Does (this person) speak a language other 
than English at home ? 

Does (this person) speak another language 
at home ? 



4,111.640 
3,937.510 
8,769,367 

11,662,000 



CPS 1975 
SIE 1976 



Second Language 

Does (this person) speak another language ? 

Does (this person) speak another language 
often? 



4,204,740 
3,801,330 



CPS 1975 
SIE 1976 
CPS 1979 
CENSUS 1980 



Total Size of the Spanish 
Language Community 



8,316,380 
7,738,840 
8,769,367 
11,fi62,000 
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United States (Veltman, 1987), we observed that more 
than 1.5 million persons claimed to speak French at 
home in response to the 1 980 census question, whereas 
the same question had produced only 900,000 such 
persons during the CPS 1979. A similar effect is 
observed in the present case. More than 1 1.6 million 
persons said that they speak Spanish at home in 1980, 
whereas the 1979 study hau found only 8.7 million. 

Normally, the national census is considered to 
have greater validity than sample surveys. However, 
given the fact that three previous studies completed 
during the same general time period fix the size of the 
total population having contact with Spanish at ap- 
proximately 10 million people and the total number of 
people speaking Spanish at 7.7 to 8.7 million, the 
ap.2lyst must call into question the validity of the 
national census figures. 

It appears that the method chosen to administer the 
questionnaire in 1980 played an important role in 
determining the size of the population reportedly 
speaking Spanish at home. When the survey inter- 
viewer approached the respondent in his home in 1979 
and asked the usual language question, the respondent 
heard the words **at home" and tended to respond in 
terms of the language each individual actually spoke in 
the household. However, when the census question- 
naire is read in the privacy of the home, the emphasis 
tends to shift away from actual practice to the know- 
ledge of a second language, that is, a relatively passive 
type of language practice. 

This proposition can be tested relatively easily. 
We compiled for both the CPS 1979 and the Census 
1980 studies the number of cases where only a single 
person in a household with at least two members 
claimed to speak Spanish at home. Such cases ac- 
counted for 11.1 percent of all persons supposedly 
speaking Spanish at home in the 1980 Census but only 
5.8 percent in the CPS 1979. This finding suggests that 
the method of administration led additional people to 
declare Spanish as a language which they spoke at 
home — even if they had no one in the home with whom 
they might converse in Spanish. 

Further, the 1980 Census file forpersons of Span- 
ish language contains approximately 3.5 times more 
native-bom persons of non-Hispanic ancestry than 
does the 1976 SIE (Appendix 1). When using ethnic 
origin as a selection criterion, the vast majority of the 
persons found in the SIE reported that tb^y were of 
Spanish, Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban or Other Latin 
American origins. This figure declined markedly in 



the 1980 Census. It would appear, then, that a consid- 
erable number of anglophones declared that they regu- 
larly spoke Spanish at home, a conclusion that we find 
totally untenable. 

We must, therefore, consider the data produced by 
the SIE 1976 as best reflecting the current status of 
Spanish in the United States. Questions which are not 
as rigorously drawn as those in SIE 1976 tend to add 
anglophones to the Spanish language sample, nor- 
mally persons either monolingual in English or nearly 
so. We have already observed that such a situation 
occurred in 1975 and probably in 1979. One may, 
therefore, conclude with some certainty that most of 
the additional people "found" by the 1980 Census 
probably are not hispanophones and do not participate 
in any active way in the Spanish language community. 

Summary 

"^0 facilitate the inteipretation of the data which 
we hcve presented in this chapter, a sunmary table of 
the questions asked and the number of persons declar- 
ing Spanish as a response is presented in Table 2.7. 

Considering first of all the questions designed to 
ascertain the language spoken in the child's home, the 
CPS 1979 question is the weakest since it attempts to 
exclude English as a legitimate answer and seeks to 
elicit a minority language instead. It appears then, that 
approximately 9.3 million persons grew up in a setting 
where Spanish was at least occasionally used. For 
approximately 2 million persons, that use appears to 
have been quite irregular, since tlie CPS 1975 permits 
us to ascertain that only 7.4 million persons grew up in 
homes where Spanish was **usually" spoken. Most of 
these latter homes were characterized by the predomi- 
nance of Spanish, the SIE 1 976 revealing that 7 million 
persons likely had Spanish for their mother tongue. 

With respect to current language use, it appears 
that the 1980 Census produced data which is signifi- 
cantly out-of-step with that obtained from other stud- 
ies. It is difficult to determine what these data mean but 
they clearly indicate either an infrequent use of Span- 
ish or some passive understanding of the language. A 
more frequent use would have been captured in the 
CPS 1979 which is, after all, a random sample of 6,455 
cases and which fixes the upper limits of the relatively 
regular practice of Spanish at 8.7 million persons. 
Mthough the SIE 1976 found some 7.7 million people 
who spoke Spanish on a daily basis, a preliminary 
analysis suggests that this latter figure likely reached 
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8.0 to 8.2 million by the end of 1979, reducing the 
number of those who spoke Spanish at home but not 
"often" to some 500.000 to 700.000 pereons. 

The SIE 1976 and the CPS 1975 perniit us. how- 
ever, to draw a further distinction between those who 
usually speak English and those who normally speak 
Spanish. According to both studies, approximately 4 
million people contir.iued to speak Spanish as their 
usual personal language while 3.8 million usually 
spoke English. As we have seen, however, some 
600,000 persons in this latter group continued to prefer 
Spanish as their language of friendship, a figure which 
permits us to fix at approximately 4.5 million the 
number of people who most actively participate in the 
Spanish language group. This figure may also be 
revised upward in the course of a more complete 
demographic analysis. (See Chapter 11.) 

The General Quality of Language Data 

Previous studies by the U.S. Census Bureau reveal 
language characteristics to be among the most reliable 
indicators used in questionnaires (Census. 1974; 
Census. 1975). Furthermore, even when using a noto- 
riously poor question such as the CPS 1979 language 
origin que^^tion. the data reveal greater reliability in the 
case of the Spanish language group than that observed 
for other minority language groups. This is undoubt- 
edly Uiie because the vast majority of Hispanics are 
rekUvely recent arrivals in the United States. Since 
language questions have high saliency for immigrants 
and their children, we can be well assured that the 
language characteristics reported in this study 
adequately reflect the structure and the rates of lan- 
guage shift in the Spanish language group. 

It is not. however, satisfactory to accept every 
indicatorproposedby the Census Bureau as represent- 
ing some aspect of "Gospci mith" that the analyst 
cannot afford to ignore. This is clearly the case with 
reference to the so-called "mother tongue" question 
used in the 1970 Census, and the so-called "usual 
language" question in the 1980 Census. These are 
extremely poor questions and they render the data 
obtained useless for our purposes. As a result, this 
study will rely almost entirely on data developed in the 
1976 Survey of Income and Education. 

We shall nonetheless explore at a later point the 
methods which would permit us to use at least some of 
the data from the 1979 CPS and the 1980 Census. For 
example, the CPS 1 979 is the sole source of data on the 



place of birth of the parents of the native bom. while 
the 1980 Census is the only source of fertility data 
useful to cur study. The use of such data requires, 
however, the development of methods to eliminate 
persons ^^ 'lo really do not belong to the Spanish 
language group, particulariy in the case of the 1980 
Census (see Appendix 1). 
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Notes: 

1 . "What language is usually spoken by il le people who live in this household?" 

2. If the answer to the question was "Yes." the interviewer then asked. '"What other language do the people in this 
household speak?" 

3. For example. "What language did this person first speak when he/she was a child?" 

4. The specific language was then determined. 

5. Does this person often speak another language? 

6. "What language does this person usually speak to hi^er best friends?" 

7. Since the general accuracy of a sample is determined as a function of the square-root of total sample size, the SIE 
data are approximately 1.56 times more accurate than the CPS 1975 data. 

8. How does one explain such a dramatic decline in quality over such a short time-span? Did the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census learn nothing from its cooperation with the NCES team? 

9. See tables E and F on page 10 in Accuracy of Data for Selected Population Characteristics as Measured by the 1970 
CPS-Census Match, publication no. PHC(E)-11. Washington: Bureau of the Census. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 1975. 

10. Ancestry and Language in the United States: November. 1979. Current Population Reports. Special Studies. Series 
P-3, no. 1 16. Washington: Bureau of the Census. U.S. Department of Commerce. 1982. 

1 1. For a fuller discussion of this issue, see Veltman. 1983. pages 3 to 7, Since the poor quality of the CPS 1979 forces 
us to make little use of this data base in the course of this project, further discussion of this point does not seem useful. 



Quick Reference Glossary* 

Mother Tongue is the first language learned. 

An :!^^clzatlon is the adoption of English as one's principal language by a person of a minority mother tongue. 
Ar y,cnhonesare persons of English mother tonguep hlspanophones^re persons of Spanish mother tongue, and allophones 
' r ; sons of mother tongues other than English or Spanish. Ourm of these terms will always apply to mother tongue 
gro jps md never to usual language groups. 

Spanisn language group refers only to those persons who practice Spanish as a daily language, and is composed of English 
bilinguals, Spanish bilinguals, and Spanish monolinguals. Spanish origin group refers to all persons included in our data 
sources irre^ctive of their mother tongues or current language practices. 

*For more compfete definitions ? Chapter 1. page 7. 
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Chapter 3 

The Structure 
Of the 
Spanish 
Origin Group 



While it is important to un'terstand the general 
characteristics of the Spanish origin group, it is still 
more impoitant to examine the demographic structure 
of the group, notably with respect to age. This is true 
for two reasons: first of all, the Spanish origin group 
is relatively young; second, as we have noted in 
Chapter 1, patterns of language origin and language 
shift are associated with age. 

This chapter begins with two tables presenting the 
lar juage characteristics of the Spanish origin group as 
a function of age. Language practice is then examined 
as a function of mother tongue. Finally, the language 
practice of each age group is described for persons of 
English, Spanish, and other mother tongues. 

English and Spanish as Mother Tongues: 
The Spanish Origin Population 

The evolution of mother tongues is not wiSioiir 
interest for the future of the Spanish origin group. As 
we have previously observed, children of English 
mother tongue are bom into the Spanish origin group 
as a result of the anglicization of their parents. The 
presence of persons of English mother tongue is, 
therefore, a logical outcome of the anglicization pro- 
cess. The evolution of mother tongues in the Spanish 
origin group is presented in Table 3.1. 

1 iis table shows first of all that 70 percent of those 
in the Spanish origin group had Spanish as their first 
language. However, fully 29 percent were reported to 
have learned English as first language, i.e., as mother 
tongue. Futher* the role of English increases mailc- 
edly as a function of time. Only 9.2 percent of the 
oldest persons caine from English language homes as 
opposed to 51.5 percent of the 10-14 year olds. The 
figures are mai:ginally lower for the younger children. 
Nonetheless, the table cleariy reveals that the percent- 
age of persons of English mother tongue is increasing 
over time; correspondingly, the percentage of his- 
panophones is decreasing. 

At this point, we should remember that the Census 
Bureau did not ascertain the mother tongue of children 
aged 0-13. Consequently, the analyst is forced to 
impute a first language to these children. The simplest 
method consists of assigning as mother tongue the 
language usually spoken in the parental home (princi- 
pal household language). However, it is likely that the 
declaration of a household language may change over 
time; partia' u'ly when the young child goes off to 
school and .nngs English into the household. Since 
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children wish to be "like everybody else " they may 
attempt to impose English as a conversational lan- 
guage in the home, attempt not necessarily reproved 
by parents who are i>emselves involved in the learning 
of English. What once was a Spanish language house- 
hold (as defined by principal household language) 
may become an English language home, particulariy 
as the children reach eariy adolescence. 

As a result, it is highly probable that children aged 
4-13 are even more likely to have had Spanish as 
mother tongue than is suggested by Table 3. 1. Since 
tnis is unlikely to have been the case among pre- 
schoolers, one may safely conclude that the correct 
percentage of Spanish mother tongue children for4- 14 
year olds ranges between 55.9 percent (observed for 
the 0-4s) and 60.5 percent, the figure observed for 15- 
19 year olds^ This line of thought suggests that some 
2CX),000 to 300,000 children may have been incor- 
rectly assigned English as mother tongue, a function of 
changmg patterns of language use within the family as 
the childrcnMiig English home from educational and 
recreational activities. 

Table 3.1 also presents a dramatic image of the 
increasing size of the Spanish origin group. Both the 
0 9 and 10-19 age groups contain about 2. i million 
perscns and the 20-29 age groi 2.0 niiUion; eacL 
older cohort is successively smaller. It should be 
noted, however, that these ^igures contain both anglo- 
phoncs and hispanophoncs. '*nc!ud:ng some persons 
who arc monolingual in Ei!glisl . This table joes net, 
therefore, provide an in-dc|.:h portrait of the acLual 
language characteristics of tic Spanish origin group. 

Spanish rnd English 
As Daily Languages 

Table 3.2 presents the lan^iage practice of per- 
sons in the Spanish origin group. Mo data arepresented 
for children under four yeans cf age since none were 
collected by the Census. Sp€akip^i generally, the data 
reveal that a majority of persons usually speak English 
(54.9 percent), including a relatively large proportim 
of people, 23.0 percent, who do not s'^eak Spanish at all 
(i.e., as a frequently used, daily lan^,-* ge). Another 5.9 
percent usually speak English but maintain that they 
normally spesJc Spanish to their friendr, while 39.2 
percent report that Spanish is their preferred personal 
language. Most of these latter also speaK English on a 
daily basis. 

As may have bCvii expected from the analysis 



presented in the preceding section, the younger the 
individual, the more likely it is that he or she will be 
predominantly English-speaking. While over 70 per- 
cent of the oldest age group normally speak Spanish, 
only 20.2 percent of the 10-14 year olds do so. And 
while the figure is higher among th^ 4-9 year olds, it 
must be remembered that these children have just 
begun their formal education. V'ithin a very short 
period of time, they too will undergo greater move- 
ment to English, developing a language use profile 
similar to that of their older peers. This observation 
forces us to conclude that the Spanish origin group is 
becoming more and more English-speaking over time. 
Each succeeding cohort is more likely to speak English 
than its predecessor, a finding associated with the 
declining presence of Spanish monolingualism and a 
marked increase in Eng^sh monolingualism. 

The Relationship between 

Mother Tongue and 
Maintenance of Spanish 

It is likely, of course, that the presence of English 
as mother tongue is associated witii decreased use of 
Spanish on a daily basis. Conversely, persons of Span- 
ish mother tongue are ^lore likely to use Spanish. 
Table 3.3 penraits us to examine the general relation- 
ship betv/een mother tongue rnd language practice. 

If we define anglicization as the movement from 
the language of eariy childhood (measured by mother 
tongue) to the predominant use of English, Uiis table 
reveals that 37.7 percent of the individuals of Spanish 
mother tongue have crossed that line. Most have not 
entirely abandoned the Spanish language but continue 
to use it as a frequently spoken but subordinate lan- 
guage (30.3 percent). Nonetheless, some 7.4 percent 
have become English monolinguals, no longer speak- 
ing Spanish on a regular basis. 

In addition, most of those who usually speak 
Spanish, either as their daily language or their lan- 
guage of friendship, also speak English quite 
extensively. Only 21.6 percent of the hispanophoncs 
present in the SIE reportedly diu not speak English on 
a regular basis. 

With respect to anglophoncs present in the 
sample, the data reveal that only 2.5 percent were 
reported to usually speak Spanish. An additional 1.7 
percent used Spanish as their prefened language of 
friendship. Nonetheless, the data presented in this 
table lead to one clear conclusion: givirg English to 
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Table 3.1 

Mother Tongue by Age Group: 
Spanish Origin Group, 
United States, 1976 



Mother Tongue 



Age Group 


English 

(%) 


Spanish 

(%) 


Other 

(%) 


Total 

(%) 


N 


0-4 


42.2 


55.9 


1.9 


100.0 


967.050 


5-9 


50.0 


49.9 


0.1 


100.0 


1.468,370 


10-14 


51.5 


48.4 


0.1 


100.0 


1.298.650 


15-19 


39.3 


60.5 


0.2 


100.0 


1,124.030 


20-29 


24.9 


74.3 


0.8 


100.0 


1.9ti1,640 


30-39 


17.1 


81.6 


1.3 


100.0 


1.517.760 


40-49 


13.2 


85.4 


1.4 


100.0 


1.167.76x1 


50-59 


10.3 


88.2 


1.5 


100.0 


742.170 


60-69 


12.5 


84.1 


3.4 


100.0 


441.590 


70/ + 


9.2 


86.7 


4.1 


100.0 


307.120 


Total 


29.0 


70.0 


1.0 


100.0 


11,015,180 



Source: SIE 1976 



Table 3.2 

Language Use by Age Group: Spanish Origin 
Group, Persons Four Years Old or More, 
United States, 1976 



English Usual Language Spanish Usual Language 



Age Group 


Monolingual Bilingual 


Total 


Mixed* 


Bilingual Monolingual 


Total 


N 




(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 




4-9 


28.2 


38.4 


66.6 


2.1 


23.6 


7.7 


31.3 


1.473,o80 


iO-14 


32.0 


45.8 


77.8 


2.0 


17.6 


2.6 


20.2 


1.306,060 


15-19 


29.5 


42.9 


72.4 


2.5 


18.7 


6.4 


25.1 


1.130,730 


20-29 


22.1 


32.3 


54.4 


7.3 


22.7 


15.6 


38.3 


1,985.820 


30-39 


18.6 


26.0 


44.6 


9.9 


27.0 


18.5 


45.5 


1,520.680 


40-49 


17.0 


22.7 


39.7 


10.3 


28.6 


21.4 


50.0 


1.173,250 


50-59 


16.9 


23.7 


40.6 


7.0 


25.9 


26.5 


52.4 


744,810 


60-69 


17.2 


12.1 


29.3 


6.0 


28.8 


35.8 


64.6 


443.930 


70/+ 


10.9 


13.4 


24.3 


5.2 


24.3 


46.2 


70.5 


307.120 


Total 


23.0 


31.9 


54.9 


5.9 


23.7 


15.5 


39.2 


10,086,280 



'Mixed: English usual languf^v and Spanish, language of fnendshf) 
Souro9:StEl976 
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one's children for their mother tongue generally leads 
to the abandonment of Spanish, Approximately 60 
percent of the anglophones present in the survey do not 
speak Spanish on a regular basis. In short, although 
these people live in daily contact with Spanish, they 
are not members of the Spanish language group. They 
do not paiticipate in Spanish language conversations 
on a regular basis— if at all. 

The situation is similar for persons from other 
language backgrounds, although a higher percentage 
of such individuals use Spanish as their principal 
personal language (13.8 percent). Most frequenfly, 
however, English monolingualism is the outcome. In 
any case, the number of allophones present in the 
survey is too small to make any serious impact on the 
future of the Spanish language group. 

Taken as a whole, Table 3.3 suggests that the 
future of the Spanish language group will be largely 
determined by people of Spanish mother tongue. 
While anglophones will continue to contribute a rela- 
tively lai^e number of English bilinguals to the Span- 
ish language group, most persons of English mother 
tongue will be lost to the group. Even should some 
succeed in maintaining an En^ish bilingi'al pattern 
into the next generation, the data suggest that 60 
percent of their children would be lost to the group. 
Generally, English bilingualism must be viewed as a 
transitional state leading to English monolingualism, 
either in the current generation or in the nextl 

Language Practice by Age Group 
And Mother Tongue 

In the next three tables we shall examine in greater 
detail the relationship between age and language prac- 
tice, controlling for mother tongue. To facilitate the 
analysis we have integrated the group previously de- 
fined as having "mixed" language practice into the 
Spanish bilingual group. This choice is deliberately 
conservative and tends to minimize the extent of 
language shift to English'. 

Table 3.4 examines language practice by age for 
persons of Spanish mother tongue. As previous tables 
have shown, the younger the individual, the more 
extensive the movement to English. The only excep- 
tions to this rule are the very youngest children, some 
of whom have not as yet entered school. Some IS 
percent are still monolingual in Spanish, a figure three 
times higher than that found for 10-14 year olds. In any 
case, many children have not had the time necessary to 



develop their English language skills to the point 
where they could adopt English as their usual personal 
language. 

Further examination reveals that most persons of 
Spanish mother tongue remain within the Spanish 
language group. There is virtually no change in the 
rates of English monolingualism from one age group 
to another. What has changed, however, is the way in 
which Spanish is used: Spanish increasingly is subor- 
dinated to English. This table reveals a rapid decline in 
Spanish monolingualism and a rapid rise in English 
bilingualism. Consequently, among the younger 
adults, only one-fifth do not speak English on a regular 
basis, compared to more than SO percent of persons at 
least 70 years of age. Similariy, the total anglicization 
rate advances from 14.S percent in the latter group to 
40.7 percent among the 20-29 year olds. 

The higher anglicization rates observed amongthe 
young deserve three comments. First of all, the calcu- 
lated rates are not as high as they should be, since 
200,000 to 300,000 of the most anglicized young 
people, i.e., those living in households characterized 
by the presence of English as principal home language, 
have likely been misclassified as anglophones. Since 
nearly all of them usually speak English, the tme rate 
of anglicization probably exceeded 6S percent at the 
time 0 the survey. 

In addition, this higher rate may be expected to 
increase still further as children become increasingly 
detached from the parental home. At the very least, 
some children will be freed from settings where Span- 
ish language use is imposed by the parents, pemiitt^ng 
them to declare that they use English more frequei«uy 
than they do Spanish. On the other hand, the current 
group of 4-19 year olds likely ccmtains many more 
native-born persons tlui it will ten years from now. 
Not all of the new arrivals who will be added to these 
groups will be exposed as extensively to English 
language institutions as are the native bom, leading to 
less language shift for the group as a whole. 

Given the fact that these forces operate in conflict- 
ing directions, it is difficult to predict, from the data 
presented in this table, the final levels of both Spanish 
monolingualism and language shift to English. How- 
ever, giver the historical trends which appear to be at 
woik, it would seem most unlikely that Spanish mono- 
lingualism would exceed the 20 percent observed for 
20-29 year olds, or that the total anglicization rate 
would drop below 4S-S0 percent once these children 
come to maturity and complete the language shift 
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process. 

Table 3.5 pennits us to inspect more closely the 
age structure of language practice among anglo- 
phones. One of the most interesting features of this 
table concerns the age stnicture of the English lan- 
guage group itself. Neatly half is composed of children 
aged 4-14 years old, i.e., children living in homes 
where English is usually spoken. As we pumted out, 
approximately 200,000 to 300,000 are undoubtedly of 
Spanish mother tongue. Nonetheless, the anglicization 
rates for both younger age groups are neariy 97 per- 
cent Only the rate of English monolingualism is 
somewhat lower than expected, a function perhaps of 
the presence of these additional hispanophones. 

Equally interesting is the structure of the anglo- 
phone populaticxi which has made a language shift to 
Spanish. Only 4.2 percent of the entire English lan- 
guage population normally speaks Spanish, and the 
phenomenon is largely confined to the small group of 
persons aged 40 at>l over in 1976. Movement to 
Spanish from the English mother tcmgue group ap- 
pears, therefore, to be a thing of ibt past 

One further conclusion appcm warranted. The 
exclusion of approximately 250,000 4-14 year olds 
from the angjoi^one group would yield an estimated 
rate of English monolingualism of approximately 65 
percent among those children left in the group^. This 
figure should perhaps be considered as the minimum 
rate of English monolingualism among children of 
English mother tongue. 

// should be observed, however, that these chil- 
dren will disappear from future language surveys as 
they grow older since Engtish monolingualscf English 
mother tongue cannot be captured using linguistic 
criteria. Only those who happen select a partner 
who is of Span '^h mother tongue or IvJiguage practice 
would be included in the Spanish origin group using 
the same criteria as those employed in 1976. 

G* ven the unlikely prospect that all (or even most) 
monolingual anglophones would choose for a partner 
someoa^ who still speaks Spanish, it ?s quite likely that 
the total size of the 4-14 year old age group will 
diminish sharply as these children move out of their 
childhood homes. As a result, the rates of English 
bilingualism should be expected to rise sharply as 
these English monolingual children leave Spanish 
language settings. Nonetheless, when we examine the 
language use Jharacteristics of persons aged 20 and 
over, the data reveal that af^roximately 60 percent of 
the persons of English mother tongue do not speak 



Spanish on any regular basis. This equilibrium can be 
maintained only if a large number of English bilin- 
guals become English monolinguals over the courseof 
time, a process which would maintain the 60 percent 
figure while the total size of the anglophone group 
decreases. 

This observation leads to another important con- 
clusion. While we have previously e'^timated that 65 
percent of the children of English mother tongue 
eventually will become monolingual in English, this 
estimate was based solely on the observed patterns 
present among 4-14 year olds in the survey sample. 
This figure is similar to that obtained for the adults of 
English mother tongue present in the study. However, 
the argument developed in the previous ^ragraph 
suggests that a significant number of similar adults are 
missing from the study, simply because they no longer 
live in Spanish langua^ homes. Since these persons 
cannot be located, we have no clear way to calculate a 
defmitive rate of Biglish monolingualism. It is, how- 
ever, likely to be much higher than the 65 percent 
previously estimated, probably in the neighborhood of 
75 to 90 pe^cent^ 

Table 3.6 pennits us to observe tha! icrsons who 
come to the Spanish language group fram a third 
language background are usually adults. Few children 
are present, suggesting that these allophones are 
largely immigrants to the United States. They learned 
their Spanish in Latin America but most now speak 
English. Undoubtedly, their children were given 
English for their mother tongue. The evolution of 
language practice by age group is generally irregular 
because the sample sizes have become so small. In any 
case, we may safely conclude that allophones make no 
important contribution to the con^lidation of the 
Spanish language group. 

Conclusion 

This brief presentation of the dcmo<;raphic stnic- 
ture of the Spanish origin group suggests several 
important conclusions. On the one hand, we find 
increasir^gly large percentages of the population hav- 
ing English for a mother tongue; on the other, we 
encounter rising rates of movement to English as the 
age of the population decreases. These two factors are 
not independent: the movement to English as one*s 
preferred language leads inexorably to the birth of 
children of Eng^sn mother tongue. As wehave shown, 
at least 65 percent of these children will be monoli;i- 
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Table 3.3 

Language Use by Mother Tongue: Spanish Origin 
Group, Persons Four Years Old or More, 
United States, 1976 



1 Anni til/10 lico 


opanisn 

(%) 


Mother Tongi^^ 
English 

(%) 


Other 

(%) 


Total 

(%) 


cnyiisn usual kanyUage . 










Monolingual 


7.4 


S9.6 


55.6 


23.0 


Bilingual 


30.3 


36.2 


27.1 


31.9 


Subtotal 


37.7 


95.8 


82.7 


54.9 


Mixed Practice * 


7.6 


1.7 


3.5 


6.0 


Spanish Usual Language : 










Bilingual 


33.1 


1.2 


11.5 


23.6 


Monolingual 


21.6 


1.3 


2.3 


15.5 


SutMotal 


54.7 


2.5 


13.8 


39.1 


Total (%) 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 


7,039,750 


2,911,050 


95,520 


10,046.320 



* Mixed Practice: English usual language and Spanish, language of (riendship 
Sourco : SIE 1976 



Table 3.4 

Language Use by Age Group: Spanish Mother Tongue, 
Persons Four Years Old or More, 
United States, 1976 



English Usual Language 
Age Group Monolingual Bilingual Total 



* Includes mixed language practice 
Source: SIE 1976 



Spanish Usual Language 
bilingual* Monolingual Total 

{%)_ 





(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


1%) 


(%) 


4-9 


1.9 


34.5 


36.4 


48.3 


15.3 


10-14 


5.2 


52.3 


57.5 


37.4 


5.1 


15-19 


6.3 


49.8 


56.1 


34.5 


9.4 


20 -29 


9.5 


31.2 


40.7 


38.9 


20.4 


30-39 


7.5 


25.4 


32.9 


44.6 


22.5 


40-49 


8.8 


21.8 


30.6 


45.1 


24.3 


50-59 


9.6 


24.5 


34.1 


36.0 


29.9 


60 -69 


7.6 


10.1 


17.7 


40.6 


41.7 


70 /+ 


6.5 


8.0 


14.5 


32.7 


52.8 


Total 


7.4 


30.3 


37.7 


40.7 


21.6 



N 



63.6 


732.280 


42.5 


628,410 


43.9 


680,200 


59.3 


1,472,410 


67.1 


1,239,300 


69.4 


997,340 


65.9 


654,240 


82.3 


371,240 


85.5 


266,240 


62.3 


7,041,660 
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Table 3.5 

Language Use by Age Group: English Mother Tongue, 
Persons Four Years Old or Mors, 
United States, 1976 



English Usual Language Spanish Usual Language 



Age Group 


Monolingual 


Bilingual 


Total 


Bilingual* 


Monolingual 


Total 


N 




(%) 


{%) 


{%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 




4-9 


54.4 


42.5 


96.9 


3.1 


0.0 


3.1 


734,550 


10-14 


57.0 


39.9 


96.9 


2.9 


0.2 


3.1 


668,960 


15-19 


64.8 


32.3 


97.1 


1.0 


1.9 


2.9 


442,030 


20-29 


58.0 


36.2 


94.2 


4.1 


1.7 


5.8 


492,570 


30-39 


68.3 


27.9 


96.2 


2.6 


1.2 


3.8 


259,510 


40-49 


64.7 


25.9 


90.6 


3.5 


5.9 


9.4 


154.470 


50-59 


72.8 


18.4 


91.2 


6.0 


£.8 


8.8 


76.080 


60 -69 


65.5 


22.1 


87.6 


4.1 


8.3 


12.4 


55.540 


70/ + 


50.7 


44.2 


94.9 


0.6 


4.5 


5.1 


28.330 


Total 


59.6 


36.2 


95.8 


2.9 


1.3 


4.2 


2,912,040 



* Includes mixed lariguage practice 
Souit»: SIE 1976 



Table 3.6 

Language Use by Age Group: 
Other Mother Tongue, Persons Four Years Old or More, 
United States, 1976 



English Usual Language Spanish Usual Language 

Age Group Monolingual Bilingual Total Bilingual* Monolingual Total N 





(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) ■ 


(%) 


(%) 




4-9 


100.0 


0.0 


10C.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1,600 


10-14 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.290 


15-19 


43.0 


57.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.830 


20-29 


56.5 


16.0 


72.5 


15.0 


12.5 


27.5 


16.050 


30-39 


59.8 


34.4 


94.2 


5.8 


0.0 


5.8 


19,240 


40-49 


59.6 


34.2 


93.8 


6.2 


0.0 


6.2 


16,070 


50-59 


49.7 


8.5 


58.2 


40.0 


1.8 


41.8 


11.860 


60-69 


75.7 


12.1 


87.8 


12.2 


0.0 


12.2 


15.020 


70/ + 


53.6 


322 


85.8 


14.2 


0.0 


14.2 


12.560 


Total 


55.6 


27.1 


82.7 


15.0 


2.3 


17.3 


95,520 



* Includes mixed language practice 
Souro$:SIE1976 
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gual in Eiiglish; more probably, the figure will attain 
75 percent to 90 percent 

Since the contribution of third language groups is 
insignificant, the long-term future of the Spanish lan- 
guage depends almost exclusively on the language 
practices and choices of persons of Spanish mother 
tongue. The data analysis reveals at at least 40 
percent of the younger adults have adopted English as 
their preferred language of use. Further, it would 



appear that there is a long term, persistent increase in 
the rate of movement to English, although not in the 
Tate of outright abandonment of the Spanish language. 

Given the importance of continued immigration to 
the growth of the Spanish language group, the next 
chapter examines the relationship between nativity 
and language characteristics. 



Notes: 

1. The data for 15-19 year olds are derived from the mother tongue question. 

2. The problem of intergencraticmal transmission of Spanish is directly examined in Vclunan, 
1983. Chapter 4. 

3. This follows the practice we developed in our study of the future of French in the United States, but differs from that 
used in our previous examinaUon of language shift, where we opted for the principal language of use as the best indicator 
of anglicization (Velunan, 1983). 

4. Assuming that approximately 10 percent of those children of Spanish mothw tongue were already monolingual in 
English, a figure somewhat higher than that observed in the previous table. 

5. Given the lower levels of immigration in the French language groui;, attempts to estimate the rate of English 
monolingualism met with less difficulty. It appears that approximately 90 percent of persons of English mother tongue 
raised in French language homes evenuially became English monolinguals (Velunan, 1987>. 



Quick Reference Glossary* 

Mother Tongue is the first language learned. 

AngllclzBtlon \s the adoptior) of Enqysh as one's principat language by a person of a minority mother tongue. 
Ajff/iV'wwwafe persons of English mother tongue, Aiii^ 

are persons of mother tongues other than English or Spanish. Ourui of fhm term will ilwiys apply to mother tongue 
groups end never to usual language groups. / / « 

^nteA/anpwaap/wp refers only to those persons who pracfi^ 

bilinguals, Spanish bilingudls. and Spanish monoBnguali Spanish origin group refers to all persons included in our data 
sources irrespective of their mother tongues or current language practices. 

Tor more complete definitions see Chapter 1 . page 7. 
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Chapter 4 

Nativity 
Profile of 
The Spanish 
Origin Group 



When beginning an analysis of a topic as contro- 
versial as that of Hispanic immigration to the United 
States, one is reminded that sometimes **fools rush in 
where angels fear to tiead." This is a subject which 
arouses passion in the United States, partly because 
peopb do not know the facts, partly because there is 
little way to obtain accurate information, and partly 
because nativist prejudice against immigrant groups is 
a characteristic feature of American life. 

Our research here is not concerned with the dis- 
tinction between legal and illegal immigration It does 
require, however, minimal reliability with respea to 
place of birth (U.S. or foreign) and, in the case of 
immigrants, time of arrival in the United States. 
Broadly viewed, the process of learning and adopting 
English should not vary according to the legal status of 
Spanish language immigrants; consequently, a de- 
tailed analysis of this problem is not essential to our 
task. 

In the hierarchy of questions to which respondents 
can provide consistent answers, language question^ 
figure among the best (Veltman, 1983, Oiapter 1). 
Generally speaking, the same is true for place of binh 
since one generally knows the country in vAdch one 
was bom; even those who are not paiticulariy proud of 
their country of biith nonetheless treat the question as 
a request for factual information. There is no compel- 
ling reason to believe that persons of Spanish origin are 
likely to lie about their place of birth, unless of course 
they are illegal immigrants and would face deportation 
if discovered. And in such cases, it is more likely that 
such persons would lie about their citizenship status 
rather than place of birth; citizens are rarely deported, 
irrespective of their national origins. Further, one 
could claim to be Puerto Rican, an assertion which 
would allay concerns of citizenship while at the same 
tir'c explaining one's accent and appearance. 

In kuiy case, we can accept a good deal of misinfor- 
mation (lying) regarding placeof birth. Perhaps illegal 
immigration is indeed much higher than previously 
estimated by INS (the U.S. Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service) because so many foreign-bom Hispan- 
ics have claimed in the Census (and other surveys) that 
they are native bom. What is more important from our 
point of view is whether the data set before us can be 
interpreted within a consistent framework— whether 
the data present a believable portrait of the language 
shift process of any minority language group. 

We begin our analysis by examining what we shall 
call the nativity profile of the Spanish language group. 
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Two separate variables are collapsed into one in order 
to facilitate our analysis: birthplace (U.S./abn)ad) and 
the lime period during which the foreign bom settled 
in the United States. While this chapter examines the 
nativity profile of the Spanish language population in 
a peliminary way, the next two chapters will develop 
our analysis in a much more detailed manner. 

Place of Birth and Time ot Arrival 

Table 4.1 presents in summary form the data 
obtained from the four principal surveys produced by 
the United States Census between 1975 and 1980. 
While all researchers wo'ild like to have data from four 
b^parate sources which display exactly the same char- 
acteristics, such is not the case in the studies examined 
in Table 4.1. Nonetheless, two essential patterns are 
visible in this table. First of all, the total size of the 
foreign-bom population continued to grow between 
1975 and 1980, reaching neariy 5 million persons in 
1980, Secondly, while the total number of persons 
admitted to the United States during the 1950s was on 
the order of 60,000 per year, this figure rises constantly 
over time. The latest data fix annual hispanophone 
immigration at approximately 250,000 persons per 
year. 

The same data show that the number of native- 
bom persons belonging to the Spanish language group 
has also continued to grow, a function of the fact that 
increased immigration levels subsequently lead to a 
higher number of native Americans bom to immigrant 
parents after their arrival in the United States. As we 
have observed in Chapter 2, the sharp increase in the 
number of native bom as reported by the 1980 Census 
is simply not believable. It is more likely atUibutable 
to the extremely poor quality of the language question 
asked by the Bureau of the Census. 

In order to get a better idea of the origins of 
Spanish language immigrants (as declared during the 
sample surveys). Table 4.2 preser data conceming 
both place of birth and time of arrival in the United 
.>tates. Such data are not available for Puerto Ricans 
from the 1980 Census since the Bureau does not 
require U.S. citizens to report their time of anival on 
the mainland. This decision is unfortunate for our 
puiposes since the language shift process of Puerto 
Ricans is undoubtedly related to their length of resi- 
dence in the continental United States. These data 
were obtained from the 1 976 SIE, and an extrapolation 
was made to the 1980 time framed 



According to this tal ^e, approximately a third of 
pre- 1950 immigrants were bom in Puerto Rico while 
nearly half were bom in Mexico. Durin? the 1950s 
these proportions changed, Mexicans con..ng to repre- 
sent the single largest group of Hispanic immigrants. 
Cuban immigration was much more important during 
the 1960s than either previously or later, while immi- 
gration from South America increased to approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the total, a figure which has 
remained relatively constant On the whole, Puerto 
Rican immigration has tended to remain relatively 
constant at 10-15 percent. Since the beginning of the 
1970s, however, immigration from the Mexican re- 
public has accounted for more than half of all hispano- 
I^one immigration, a pattern which appears to have 
continued during the first half of the 1980s^ 

Generally speaking, the United States Census has 
never collected much data on the origins of the native- 
born population. It is therefore rather difficult to de- 
velop data based on ai.y indicator other than ethnic 
origin, an indicator which has proved to be relatively 
unreliable (Johnson, 1975). Fortunately, the 1979 CPS 
provides data on both the birthplace of the respondent 
and on those of his or her parents. The relevant data for 
the 5.7 million native-bom persons of the Spanishlan- 
guage group are presented in Table 4.3. 

First of all, these data reveal that nearly 3.0 million 
persons, over one-half of all the native bom, were bom 
to parents both of whom were themselves bom in the 
United States. The next largest number were bom to 
immigrants from the Mexican republic, followed by 
those coming to the mainland from Puerto Rico. These 
three origins account for nearly three-fourths of the 
native-bom children present in the 1979 s arvey. 

With respect to persons of mixed ancestry, one 
parent having been bom in the United States and the 
other in a foreign country, the single pattem which 
stands out concems children having one Mexican- 
bom and one U.S.-bom parent. When inteipreted from 
the viewpoint of the parents, the.se data suggest that 
nearly 1 in 3 Mexican immigrants contracted a rela- 
tionship with a U.S.-bom partner. Similar patterns are 
observed among South Americans and Central Ameri- 
cans, notably the latter, but not for Puerto Ricans and 
Cubans, where relationships with native-bom U.S. 
persons are much less frequent Evidendy parents in 
these groups contracted endogamous relationships 
prior to their arrival inthe United States, whereas those 
in remaining groips were more likely to arrive as in- 
dividuals and select a partner after their arrival. 
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Table 4.1 

Period of Immigration of the Spanish Origin 
Group, 1975-1980, United States 



Source of the Data 

Period of 



Immigration 


CPS 1975 




SIE 1976 




CPS 1979* 




Census 1980 


* 


Native Born 


7,682,643 


72.0 % 


6,296,451 


62.7% 


5,833,736 


58.3% 


6,977,900 


58.9% 


Immigrants 


2,985,188 


28.0% 


3,752,446 


37.3% 


4,169,308 


41.7% 


4,864,100 


41.1% 


Before 1950 


428,895 


4.0 


532,993 


5.3 


415,831 


4.2 


449,960 


3.8 


1950-1959 


597,156 


5.6 


689,682 


6.9 


423,287 


4.2 


652,890 


5.5 


1960-1964 


539,554 


5.1 


521.473 


5.2 


499,397 


5.0 


592,370 


5.0 


1965-1969 


726,758 


6.8 


8 i 5,339 


8.1 


763,280 


7.6 


824,270 


7.0 


1970-1975 


692,825 


6.5 


975.013 


9.7 


1,019,435 


10.2 


1,064,730 


9.0 


1976-1980 




0.0 


217.946 


2.1 


1,048,078 


10.5 


1,279,880 


10.8 



' Estimated values (see text) 



Table 4.2 

Place of Birth by Period of Immigration: 
Spanish Origin Group, United States, 1980 



Place of Birth 



Period of 




Pi^rto 


South 


Central 






Total 




Immigration 


Mexico 


Rico 


America 


America 


Cuba 


Other 


Percent 


N 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 






Before 1950 


46.8 


33.4 


1.3 


2.8 


3.5 


12.2 


100.0 


449,960 


1950-1959 


32.6 


45.1 


4.0 


3.0 


8.3 


7.0 


100.0 


652,890 


1960-1964 


32.4 


14.8 


10.9 


4.6 


26.9 


104 


100.0 


592,370 


1965-1969 


33.9 


13.9 


9.9 


5.6 


23.6 


13.1 


100.0 


824,270 


1970-1974 


501 


10.6 


10.2 


6.9 


11.5 


10.7 


100.0 


1,064,730 


1975-1980 


53.4 


13.1 


9.5 


9.7 


3.4 


10.9 


100.0 


1,279,880 


Total 


43.4 


19.1 


8.4 


6.2 


12.1 


10.8 


100.0 


4,864,100 


Source: 0>Mus 1980 
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Table 4.3 

Parental Place of Birth for Natlve-Born Members of 
the Spanish Origin Group: 
Persons Four Years Old or More, 1979 



Parental place 

o*"'^*" N Percent 



Both p&,ents born In: 

United States 2,964.138 51 7 

Mexico 871.270 15.3 

Puerto Rico 436.956 7 6 

South America 39^39 0 7 

Central America 19.173 03 

Cuba 110,618 ][g 

Other, same country 107.421 1.9 

Sub-iotal 4,548,714 79.4 

'* parent native born, 
the other born In: 

Mexico 709,227 12 4 

Puerto Rico 78,029 1.4 

South America 25,247 04 

Central America 26!874 0 4 

Cuba 33,162 o's 

Other 127,115 22 

Sub-total 999,654 17.4 
Parents born In 

different foreign countries: 181,409 3.2 

Total 5,729,777 100.0 



Source: CPS 1979 
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Language Characteristics and Nativity 

In order to examine the lar.jiiage characteristics of 
the Spanish language group, we .am once again to the 
1 976 SIE as the most pertinent source of data. The first 
table we shall present examines the mother tongue of 
the Spanish language group according to place of birth 
and time of arrival (Table 4.4). This table makes 
abundantly dear what everyone "hould know: a hare 
majority of the native-born .en were given Span- 
ish as their first language, wnile approximately 95 
percent qf the immigrant population had SpaMshfor 
their mother tongue. That some persons of English and 
other mothertongues should be found in the immigrant 
population seems somewhat surprising. This feature 
seems best explained by the presence of marriage 
between Hispanic and non-Hispanic immigrants. 

The three succeeding tables permit us t *xamine 
the language characteristics of the th^ - different 
mother tongue groups as a function of their nativity 
ch& \u:teristics. Table 4.S presents data for persons of 
Spanish mother tongue and shows the extensive angli- 
cization of the native bom. More than 90 percent spoke 
English on a regular basis and S2.0 percent of the 
native-bom hispanophones usuaDy spke English, 
i.e., as their personal, preferred language. On the other 
nand, only 11.2 percent had abandoned the use of 
Spanish as a daily language. 

^ith respert to the foreign bom, the data show that 
the longer the length of residence In the United States, 
the more extensive is the adoption of the English 
language. The rate of Spanish monolingualism drops 
consistently as length of stay rises, falling from 69.6 
percent among the most recent arrivals to less than 
one-fourth of each group that arrived prior to 1965. 
Further, this movement toward the adoption of English 
as a language used regulariy occurs very rapidly, i.e., 
within approximately 10 years after arrival in the 
United States. Three out of four immigrants appear to 
abandon the exclusive use qf Spanish within a ten-year 
period. This docs not simply mean ihat they have 
"learned English," but rather that they have come to 
speak that language on a regular basis. 

The adoption of English as one's principal lan- 
guage of use also occurs very rapidly. Although only 
6.6 percent of the most recent arrivals (1975-1976) 
usually spoke English as their prircipal language, it 
should not be forgotten that they had lived in the 
U''' ^ States for an average of only nine months^. 
After approximately four years of residence, 14.7 



percent of the immigrants who an^Ived from 1970- 
1974 had been anglicized; after nine years (1965- 
1969), the fifc^are reaches 21.1 percent; after 14 years 
(1960-1964 arrivals), it exceeds 30 percent. Rates of 
English monolingualism, while generally very low, 
also rise as a function of length of residence. 

One can already conclude from t^ jS table that His- 
panics are not resisting the learning of Engilish; rather, 
the movement to English appears to be both rapid and 
extensive. Even on the basis of this first approach to an 
assessment of the language shift process, these data 
simply do not support the conclusion that hispano- 
phones do not leam (and adopt) English. 

Turning to the patterns of language behavior ob- 
served among angilophones in the Spanish language 
group, the data reveal tiiat61 percent ofthe native bom 
do not speak Spanish (Table 4.6). This figure re- 
sembles that previously presented for the entire popu 
lation, since the native bom comprise such an impor- 
tant pan ofthe total. And while the total percentage of 
angilophone immigrants who usually speak English 
remains exceedingly high, the rates of English mono- 
lingualism are markedly lower than that obtained for 
the native bom. This finding lends some credence to 
the suggestion that these people may have come from 
rather paiticular backgrounds. 

Similar data are presented in Table 4.7 for the 
allophone language groups and show the extensive 
presence of English monolingualism among thP native 
bom. Although the sample sizes are small^, it would 
appear that rates of En^ish monolingualism are some- 
what higher than those observed in the previous table, 
a finding which supports our previous conclusion ^nxi 
the presence of allophone inunigrants in the Spanish 
language group can be lai:gely ignored. 

Conclusion 

Although our data analysis has been relatively 
rapid in this chapter, it has served several important 
functions. First of all, we have established the general 
numbers of Spanish-speaking immigrants who c^me 
to the United >tates, and we have examined their 
ethnic and national origins. The predominance ofthe 
Mexican component and its increased importance in 
recent times clearly comes to the fore. 

Further, the analysis underiiues the importance of 
bo^* nativity and tinie-of-arrival variables as central 
factors in (he explanation of language shift. Hispano- 
phone immigrants undeigo rapid language shift to 
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Table 4.4 



Mother Tongue by Period of Immigration: 
Spanish Language Group, United States, 1976 



Period of 
Immigration 


English 

{%) 


Mother Tongue 

Spanish other 

(%) (%) 


Total 

(%) 


N 


Native Born 


44^ 


55.4 


0.6 


inn n 


>,29o,4o0 


Immigrants: 

Before 1950 
1950- 1959 
1960-1964 
1965-1969 
1970- 1976 


3.7 

3.0 
2.3 
^9 
5.5 
4.1 


94.6 

93.4 
96.2 
94.5 
94.4 
94.5 


1.7 

3.5 
1.5 

2.S 
0.1 
1.4 


100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


3,752,440 

532,990 
889,680 
521,470 
815,340 
1,192,960 


Total 


29.0 


70.1 


1.4 


100.0 


10,048,920 


Source: SIE 1976 



Table 4.5 

Language Use by I'erlod of Immigration, Spanish Mother Tongue: 
Persons Four Years Old or More, United States, 1976 



Pertodof 
Immigration 



English Usual Langyagg 

Monolingual Bilingual Total 
(%) (%) (%) 



Spanish Usual Language 

Bilingual Monolingual Total 
(%) (%) (%) 



N 



Nathre born 

Immigrants 

Before 'J50 
1950- 1959 
1960-1964 
1965- 1969 
1970- 1974 
1975-1976 

Total 



11.2 

as 

9.0 
5.3 
4.5 
10 
0.9 
0.8 

7.4 



40.8 

19.9 

25.1 
24.8 
27.1 
19.1 
13.8 
5.8 

30.3 



52.0 

23.5 

34.1 
30.1 
31.6 
21.1 

14. A 

6.6 
37.7 



39.7 

42.6 

42.2 
48.5 
45.7 
40.8 
39.8 
23.8 

40.7 



8.3 

33.9 

23.7 
21.4 
22.7 
38.1 
45.5 
69.6 

21.6 



48.0 3,489,320 



76.5 

65.9 
69.9 
68 4 
78.9 
85.3 
93.4 



3,352,300 
498,050 
663,270 
492,940 
770,100 
919,630 
208,310 



62.3 7,041,620 



Source: SIE 1976 
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Table 4.6 



Language Use by Period of immigration, English Mother Tongue: 
Persons Four Years Old or More, United States, 1976 





English Usual tjn(;uage 


Spanish Usual language 




Period of 
















Immigration 


Rtonolinguai Biilngus: 


Total 


Bilingual 


IMonoilnguai 


Total 


N 




(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 




Native bom 


61.0 


35.0 


96.0 


2.7 


1.3 


4.0 


2,771,660 


Immigrants: 


31.8 


57.9 


89.7 


8.2 


2.1 


10.3 


140,150 


Before 1950 


38.6 


28.0 


66.6 


33.4 


oo 


33.4 


16,160 


1950-1959 


34.4 


45.5 


79.9 


16.6 


3.5 


20.1 


15.930 


1960-1964 


37.3 


59.2 


96.5 


1.9 


1.6 


3.5 


15,050 


1965-1969 


30.0 


68.9 


98.9 


1.1 


0.0 


1.1 


44,460 


1970 1974 


28.1 


63.9 


92.0 


4.4 


3.6 


8.0 


43,210 


1975-1976 


34.1 


40.8 


74.9 


15.9 


9.2 


25.1 


5,360 


TOLI 


596 


36.1 


95.7 


2.9 


1.4 


4.3 


2,911,810 



Souro0:SIE1976 



Table 4.7 

Language Use by Perioo of Immigration, Other Mother Tongue: 
Persons Four Years Old or More, Unl.ed States, 1976 



English Usual Language Spanish Usual Language 

Period of 

Immigration Monolingual Bilingual Total Bilingual Monolingual Total N 





(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


{%) 




Native bom 


78.0 


13.3 


91.3 


8.7 


0.0 


8.7 


35,500 


Immigrants: 


42.3 


35.2 


77.5 


18.8 


3.7 


22.5 


60,020 


Before 1950 


35.0 


46.3 


81.3 


17.5 


1.2 


18.7 


18.790 


1950-1959 


38.4 


40.7 


79.1 


20.9 


0.0 


20.9 


10,500 


1960-1964 


45.8 


29.0 


74.8 


25.2 


0.0 


25.2 


13,480 


1965-1969 


56.9 


43.1 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


780 


1970-1974 


38.5 


27.4 


65.9 


19.7 


14.4 


34.1 


12.190 


1975-1976 


80.9 


13.5 


94.4 


0.0 


5.6 


5.6 


4,280 


Total 


55.6 


27.1 


82.7 


15.0 


2.3 


17.3 


95,520 


Sowc9:SIE1976 
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English, a process which is at icast partly explained by 
length of residence in the United States. The more 
extensive anglicization of the native bom serves sim- 
ply to underline this fact The adoption of English by 
many parents, both immigrant and native bom alike, 
leads in turn to the birth of anglophone children, i.e., 
cWldren of English mother tongue. Most of these 
children did not, at the time of the survey, speak 
Spanish on a regular basis and, as we have seen in the 
preceding chapter, more will abandon Spanish as they 
grow older and 'eave the parental home. 

The data presented in this chapter sustain a coher- 
enttheory of language shift. Still more important, Uiey 
make it quite clear that we could accept a relatively 
large proportion of lying with respect to place of birth. 
Were a large number of the (declared) native bom 
actually bom in a foreign country, we would then fmd 
that the rates of anglicization calculated for those 
**rcally" bom in the United States would be much 
higher than they currcnUy are. This is likely to be the 
case since those falsely declaring native birth may be 
presumed to have language characteristics similar to 
immigrants who property declared their place of birth. 
ConsequenUy, wc should expect to find relatively 
similar rates of language shift for the foreign bom and 

Notes: 



higher rates of anglicization for the native bom. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this discussion is 
obvious: fewer native-bom persons would give birth 
to children of Spanish mother tongue in the third 
generation or to anglophones who would also speak 
Spanish. The acceptance at face value (as declared) of 
the nativity data represent, therefore, a conservative 
approach to the study of language shift. The "real" 
ratesof language shift of the native bom may in fact be 
higher than those calculated, an observation which 
docs not disturb our analysis in any manner. The 
observed rates are sufficienUy high that they leave no 
doubt as to the long-term consequences for the Spanish 
language. 

In the next two chapters, in developing a temporal 
frameworic of language shift, we shall present a more 
detailed analysis of this process. Both chapters will 
ignore the anglo{^ne ar ^ alloiAone components of 
the Spanish language gro-p and will focus only on 
persons of Spanish mother tongue. Chapter 5 exam- 
ines the process for the foreign bom as a ftmction of 
age at time of arrival and length of residence in the 
United States. Chapter 6 examines language shift 
among the native bom as a ftmction of chronological 
age. 



L.?^^o?^'^ T^' ^S? T'^ """^^"^ subtracting the total number of Puerto Rican immigrants ani ving 
before 1975 from the total number of persons bom in Puerto Rico according to the 1980 Census 

lail^fT^^^'^ T'^^u"^ during the months of April to June. 1976. Sfncc the period from January 1975 to June 

1 976 includes 18 months, the average length of stay most probably did not exceed nine months. 

uiis tabk "^^^ undoubtedly account for much of the fluctuati' r, in the rates of language shift presented in 



Quick Reference Glossary* 

Mother Tongue is the first language learned. 

i!SlSSl"!L**'?'°I'c * ^^!? T'^ ^ a person of a minority mottier tongue. 

^nlsh langi^ group reiers only to Ihoso persons who practice Spanish as a daHy language, and is composed of EnaHsh 
sources irrpspective of their mother tongues or current language practices. 



Tot more complete definitions see Chapter 1 , page 7. 
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Chapter 5 

Language 
Shift 
Among 
Immigrants 



While patterns of language shift are relatively wiU 
tinderstood for the native bom, no comprehensive 
account of this process has been produced for immi- 
grants, although several relevant variables have been 
suggested, notably the age of the immigrant at time of 
arrival (Veltman, 1987) and length of residence in the 
host country (Veltman, 1983). This chapter proposes 
to examine the language shift of Spanish language 
immigrants to the United States as a function of these 
two factors. 

Methodology 

Data were obtained for all sampled persons of 
-mish mother tongue who were not bom in the 
United States^ Their age at the time of arrival was 
calculated exactly for those who came during the 
1970s and was estimated for those arriving prior to that 
time. Those who arrived between t960 and 1964 were 
considered to have arrived in the mid-point year of 
1962; similariy, immigrants during the 1965-1969 
period were assigned to 1967 as their year of arrival. 
This procedure generates greater inaccuracy when 
implied to those who arrived during 1950-1959; all 
were assigned to 1955 as their year of arrival. Since we 
cannot estimate the ti;Ae of arrival of persons who 
immigrated before 1950, they were excluded from the 
analysis. The fmal raw sample retained for analysis 
included 3,455 cases. 

>Vith respect to the method employed to analyze 
the language shift process of immigrants, the model 
developed in this chapter entails me suspension of one 
of the cardinal rules of data analysis, namely that 
longitudinal inferences cannot be made on the basis of 
crosS'Sectional data. Our approach requires the con- 
struction of an uncontaminated measure of the length 
of time during which a given group of Spanish lan- 
guage immigrants has resided in the United States. 
Period of arrival data can be used to derive such an 
indicator only if the following two hypotheses can be 
provisionally accepted: (a) all relevant characteristics 
(age, sex, national origin, previous knowledge of 
English, etc.) of immigrants arriving in each period are 
considered identical, and (b) all such immigrants 
undergo a language shift process which is invariant 
over time. In view of the relatively short period cov- 
ered by the analysis, it is unlikely that the process of 
language learning and shift would have been greatly 
modified overtime, leading us to generally accept the 
second hypothesis. 
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As far as the first hypothesis is concerned, it would 
be satisfac ory if differences between sex or national 
origin groups were found to be rather small, or if they 
di^ .iged in predictable ways from the general pattern 
of language shift derived for the language group as a 
whole. As we shall see later in diis book, such is the 
case for both variables. National origin is discusse'' in 
Oiapter 9, sex differences in Chapter 10. Since it 
would seem unlikely that a large number of Spanish 
language immigrants Should already spcdk English on 
a agular basis (i.e. "often") prior to their arrival in the 
United States, the hypothesis of linguistic similarity 
between immigrants arriving in different periods also 
can be accepted. 

Ages of Hispanophone Immigrants 

Table 5. 1 presents the age at time of arrival of the 
estimated 3 millicm Spanish language immigrants on 
which our analysis is based. The summaiy column 
reveals that nearly a third of the Spanish language 
immigrants came to the Jnited States in their middle 
and late teens or their eariy twenties. More than 20 
percent arrive before the age of 10 and less tlian 20 
percent after the age of 35. Furthennore, the observed 
pattern is relatively constant over time, except that the 



percentage of cider immigrants is some^at higher 
during the most recent periods*. In ^neral, however, 
these data show sufficient similarity between periods 
to iustify fht Imgitudinal inteipretation which we 
sLall ^ly to the data presented in the remainder of 
this chapter. 

Language Shift for 
Immigrant Hispanophones 

The relationship between age at tin.e of arrival and 
language-use patterns is presented for the entire immi- 
grant population in Rgurc 5.1. The blackened space 
designates English monolingualism, while that v/iuch 
remains white deincts the presence of Spanish mono- 
lingualism. The space between the upper and the 
middle curves (dotted area) indicates the presence of 
Spanish bilingualism, vrldit that between the middle 
and lower curves (grey area) identifies English bilin- 
gualism. We should also note that anglicization. de- 
fined as the adoption ofEnglish as one's usual personal 
language, is represented by the totality of the grey and 
black areas. Similariy, the area beneath the upper 
curve (the entire non-white area) defines the propor- 
tion of each age group which speaks English on a 
regular basis — ^whether as a usual personal language 



Age at 

TIme-of-Arrlvdl 



Table 5.1 

Age at Time of Arrival by Period of Entry: 
Immigrants of Spanish Mother Tongue, 
United States, 1976 



1950-1959 

(%) 



Period of Entry 

1960-1969 

(%) 



1970-1976 

(%) 



Total 
(%) 



0-4 
5-9 
10-14 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45 + 

Total 
(N) 



12.1 
10.4 
13.4 
33.7 
18.9 
8.4 
3.1 

^00.0 
663.275 



11.0 
10.2 

11.1 
27.2 
20.0 
11.4 
9.1 

1 1.0 
1.263.U78 



10.4 
11.1 

8.9 
32.3 
18.4 
10.1 

9.8 

100.0 
1.127,953 



11.0 
10.6 
10.8 
30.5 
192 
9.9 
8.0 

100.0 
3,054,306 



Soufct: SlEim 
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or as a second language. 

The data show a clear relationship between age at 
time of arrival and language ^ft to English. The 
younger the person at time of arrival, the more 
extensive the shift to English. Little Spanish monolin- 
gualism is observed for those who arrived as young 
diildren, and more than half of such immigrent; had 
made English their usual personal language. While 
over 80 percent of those who arrived when aged 10* 14 
use Oldish on a regular ba^s, less than 30 percent 
have made it their preferred personal language. While 
few difierences were observed in the anglicization 
rates of age groups who were at least IS years of age 
at time of arrival* the use of English on a regular basis 
declined regularly as age at time of arrival increased. 
More than 70 percent of those aged 45 or more did not 
speak English **oftai'* and very few had made English 
their usual personal language. 

If this figure ronfinns the association betweer. age 
at time of arrival and the propensity to use English on 
a regular basis or as a preferred language, the rate at 
which such transformations occur remairis to be ex- 
plored. To examine this aspect of the problem, we shall 
successively present the language use patterns of 
inmiigrants who arrived in each of the time periods for 
which we possess data. 

Figure 5.2 presents the language use patterns of 
the most .lecent immigrants to the United States, those 
arriving in 1975 or 1976. The period of U.S. residence 
varies from several days to not more than 1 8 months^ 
Although English monolingualism does not as yet play 
a role in the language practice of such lecent inuni- 
grants, the data revea^ that die language shift of the 
young was already rather extensive. In spite of the fact 
that the youngest children are unlikely to have many 
contacts outside the home, 30 percent already spoke 
English on a regului basis; the figure reaches 70 
percent for those aged 5-9 at time of arrival and 60 
percent for those aged 10*H. Somewhat less than 30 
percent of the 15-34 year olds already had begun using 
English, on a regular basis, although very few of the 
older inunigrants did so. And while the height of the 
estimated curve of anglicization for the 10-14 year 
olds is surely exaggerated, the data suggest that some 
of the diildr^ already were using Etiglish as their 
principal personal language — this within 1 8 months of 
their arrival in the Uniteo States. 

Figure 5.3 presents similar data for immigrants 
who arrived between 1970 and 1974. The length of 
residence varies accordingly from 1.5 to 6.5 years. 



Once again the age structure plays an important role in 
the learning and use of English. Three-fourths to 
seven-eighdis of all those who were 0-14 years of age 
on arrival spoke En^ '^^h on a regular basis, and ap- 
proximately 30 percent of those who were 0-9 had 
adopted Englii^h as their preferred personal language. 
The figure is roughly 20 percent for those who were 
10-14 years old at time of arrival. On the other hand, 
more than half of those who were at least 15 years old 
vlien they arrived did not speak 7inglish on a regular 
basis, and few had been uTigliH^ed. 

Figure 5.4 presents data for the 1965-1969 time 
period, i.e., for immigrants residing in the United 
States from 6.5 to 1 1 .5 years. Except in the oldest age 
T^oup, ^proximately half of those who were 15 to 44 
years old when they arrived spoke English on a regular 
basis. Nonetheless, the data show relatively few 
changes in the anglicization rates for these older age 
groups. However, notable changes in the use of Eng- 
lish are observed for the youngerage groups. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the se aged 0-9 years at time of 
arrival had been anglicizeu, and neari^ all spoke 
English on a regular basis. 

Figure 5.5 presents data for those who arrived 
between 1960 and 1964, 1 1.5 to 16.5 years prior to the 
survey. The data reveal a general decline in Spanish 
monolingualism among the older adults, compared to 
the data presented above, associated with an increase 
in the anglicization rate to approximately 20 percent, 
double that observed in Figure 5.4. Although the 
anglicization rate is somewhat higher among the 
younger groups, the most notaUe change concems the 
develofmient of English monolingualism by approxi- 
mately 10 percent of those in the three youngest 
groups. 

Figure 5.6 presents similar data for those arriving 
in the 1950s, 16.5 to 26.5 years prior to the survey. 
Generally speaking. Figure 5.6 is a carbon copy of 
Figure 5.5^ a finding which tends to confirm the 
proposition that viitually no additional language shift 
occurs aiter some 15 years of residence in the United 
States. Rs^ther, differential rates of mortality will cause 
the rates of English monolingualism and English bi- 
lingualism to increase after that time, the older mem- 
bers of any given immigrant cohort being those more 
likely to employ Spanish as their usual preferred 
language. 
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Figure 5.1 

Language Shift of Spanish Language Immigrants 
% to the United States, 19504976 




M 5-2 10-14 1W4 25-34 35^ 45+ 

(337,030) (322.760) (329.760) (930.870) (585.290) (302.320) (246,270) 



Age at Time of Arrival 





Figure 52 

Language Shift of Spanish Language Immigrants 
to the United States, 1975-1976 




Age at Time of Arrival 
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Figure 5 J 

% Language Shift of Spanish Language Immigrants 

to the United States, 1970-1974 




04 54 10*14 15-24 25*34 35-44 45f 

(109.030) (104.030) (83.150) (285.430) (159.640} (82.570) (95.790) 

Age at Time of Arrival 



Figure 5.4 

Language Shifl of Spanish Language Immigrants 
to ihe United States, 1965-1969 
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Figures^ 

% Language Shift of Spanish Language Immigrants 

to the United States, 1960-1964 




Age at Time of Arrival 



Figure 5.6 

% LangL«ge Shift of Spanish Language Immigrants 

to the United States, 1950-1959 
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What These Figures Tell Us 

If the cioss*sectional data presented in Figures 5.2 
through 5.6 can in fact be interpreted longitudinally, 
the conclusions are quite clear. The language shift 
process of immigrants begins immediately upon arri- 
val in the United States, progresses rapidly, and ends 
within approximately 15 years. The data also indicate 
that age at time of arrival is indeed a crucial factor in 
determining the type and extent of anglicization which 
occurs. 

In addition, a relatively ciear distinction can be 
drawn between the language shift process of children 
(0-14 years of age at time of arrival) and older teen- 
agers or adults (15 years or older when they arrived^). 
This finding sq>pears to derive from differences in the 
social e3q)erieiices of younger and older immigrants. 

Children are rapidly placed in extensive contact 
with English in the sdxx>l setting and quickly adopt 
Engilish as a frequently spoken language^. Consider, 
lor example, the language shift process of a hypotheti- 
cal group of children aged 5-9 when they arrived in the 
United States. After an average stay of only nine 
months, 70 percent mil speak English on a regular 
basis (Figure 52). After an average stay cf four years, 
nearly all will speak English regularly, and 30 percent 
will have adopted English as their usual preferred 
language (Fi';^ure53). After approximately nineyears 
of residence, 60 percent will have been anglicized, 
(Figure 5.4); (tfter 14 years, 70 percent will have been 
anglicized and 10 percent will have abandoned the use 
of Spanish as a daily language (Figure 5.5^). At this 
point they will have become young adults (19-23 years 
of age), most of whom will have left their childhood 
homes, the area of social life where the irfittence of 
Spanish is greatest (Veltman, 1983, Chapter 5), 

It should be noted that the rates of language shift 
observed for this hypothetical group confonn exactly 
to those ^f native-bom children of approximately the 
same age in 1976 (Veltman, 1983). All of the latter 
^ke English on h regular basis, approximately 60 
percent had become English bilinguals. and lOpercent 
had become English monolin]^ iis, yielding a total 
anglicization rate of 70 percent. Since both native and 
foreign-bom groups of children this age have been 
exposed to essentially similar hmds of contact with 
English, this finding is not suiprising. In any ctise, this 
comparison tends to confimi the legitimacy of a longi- 
tudinal intcipretation of the data presented in Figures 
52 to 5.6. 



With respect to older teenagers and adults, most 
did not come to the United States to obtain a fomial 
education. Since many will find jobs where the use of 
English may be relativdy limited, their exposure to 
English is less and theirmotivation to become English- 
speaking should therefore be lower. Nonetheless, after 
an average four years of residence, a large minority 
will speak English on a regular basis (Figure 5.2). 
After approximately nine years, the majority will do so 
(except for those aged 45 or more at timeof arrival), in- 
cluding some !0 percent who will make English their 
usual personal language (Figure 5.3). After an average 
stay of 14 years, the percentage of Spanish mono- 
linguals will have declined still further (Figure 5.4). 

As a result, approximately 80 percent of those 
aged 15-24 ut time of arrival, 70 percent of those aged 
25-34 at that time, 50 percent of those aged 35-44, and 
30 percent o^ those aged 45 and over will come to 
speak Englishon a regular basis. In addition,except for 
the oldest group, sq)proximately 20 percent of those in 
each age group will have been anglicized. 

Since our model of language shift is essentially 
based on data covering a 16-year time spaii (196()- 
1976"^ Uie requirement that the process of language 
shlit should have remain unchanged over time no 
longer seems to present a major proUem. Further- 
more, anchoring the language shift process in the 
schoolsetting orin the woikplace also suggt&^ that the 
immigrant experience with English remains relatively 
similar from one time period to another*. 

One further variable which must be considered in 
the modeling of the language shift process of immi- 
grants concerns the impact of return migrati . . to the 
Caribbean or to Latin America. It could be that our 
results are in part explained by the return of those who 
do not speak English well. Our model assumes that 
there are no difTeroices from a linguistic point of view 
between those who stay in the United States and those 
who renimtotheircountry of origin. Unfortunately, no 
available data base would permit us to examine this 
question. 

Conclusion 

The data presented in this chapter certainly do not 
indicate that hispanophone immigrants resist the 
learning of English; in fact, the data indicate very rapid 
movement to English on the part of Spanish language 
immigrants. Given the age stmcture of the immigrant 
population, more than three*fourths of any given 
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group of immigrants will come to speak English on a 
regularbasis after approximately IS years of residence 
in the United States. 

Even more important, approximately 70 percent 
of the youngest immigrants and 40 percent of those 
aged 10-14 at time of arrival will make English their 
usual, personal language. As a result* they will give 
birth to children of English, not Spanish, mother 



tongue. Approximatelyfive children in eight to be born 
to these Spanish language immigrants (who them- 
selves represent one-third of all Spanish language 
immigrants) will have Eng lish as a first language! It 
would appear, then, that Spanish language immigrants 
are not resisting the learning of English and that ex- 
tensive language shift occurs within a very few years. 



Notes: 

1. Including Pumo Ricans. Most other studies jroduced by the U.S. Census Bureau do not provide data on the time-of- 
airival of Puerto Rican islanders since they are ** Americans bom abroad** as defined by the Census Bureau. 

2. The tabic likely overstates this difference, however, since the size of the population aged 35 and over who arrived 
during the 1950$ already has been reduced by two decades of mortality. 

3. The survey was completed between March and June, 1976. 

4. The only notable differences are the presence of a higher than expected English monolingualism rate for those who 
arrived when aged 5-9 and a lower than expected rate of Spanish monolingualism among those aged 33-44 at time of 
arrival. These aberrations are most likely attributable to sampling enor. 

5. This finding also holds true for inunigrants in Montreal (Velunan and Panneton« forthcoming) but not necessarily for 
non-Hiq>anic groups in the United States (woric in progress). 

6. That many participate in bilingual education programs should not slow the prcx:ess of language shift to English. The 
objective of such programs is, after all« to smooth the transition to English, not to maintain Spanish. 

7. This picture of language shift iq>plies as well to immigrants aged 0-4 at time of arrival The lower rates of language 
shift observed for 10-14 year olds may reflect the fact that many Hispanic youngsters in their early teens do not attend 
school. They are not therefore subjected to the same contact with English as are the younger children. 

8. As may have been anticipated, the same nwdcl applies to different groups. For example, our previous research on 
Franco:\mericans produced similar results except that the curves obtained were shifted toward the upper right-hand 
comer of the figure, indicating both higher rates of language shift io English in general and, more particularly, higher 
rates for younger and older adults (Veltman, 1987). 



Quick Reference Glossary* 

Mother Tongue is the first language teamed. 

Angllclzatlon is the adoption of English as one's prir)cipal language by a person of a minority mother tongue. 
Anglophones^ persons of English mother tongue, hlspanophoneeare persons of Spanish mother tongue, aniellophonti 
are persons of mother tongues other than English or Spanish. Our u$e of these tem*$ wlllelweye epply to mother tongu$ 
groups end never to usual language groups. 
^o/sA /an0(«00 0mup refers only to those persons who pracdce 

bilingualSt Spanish bilinguals. and Spanish monofinguals. Spanish origin group refers to all persons included in our data 
sources irrespective of their mother tongues or curent language practices. 

*For more complete definitions see Chapter 1, page 7. 
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Chapter 6 

Language 
Shift 

Among the 
Native Born 



Having completed our examination of the lan- 
guage shift process of the foreign bom, we turn our 
attention in this chapter to an examination of the 
linguistic mobility of native-bcm persons of Spanish 
mother tongue. Gi /en the age structure associated with 
mixed language practice among the native bom. we 
have distinguished this form of language use (English 
as the usual language associated with Spanish as the 
language of fiiendship) frcmi that of Spanish bilingual- 
ism. In general, mixed language use has been inte- 
grated into the Spanish bilingual category, a practice 
which we shall resume in succeeding chapters. 

Global Rates of Language Shift 

The data presented in Oiapter 4 pemnitted us to 
determine the global rates of language shift to English 
for persons of Spanish mother tongue. According to 
Table4.5, 1 1.2 percent have become Englishmonolin- 
guals while an additional 40.8 percent have developed 
an English bilingual language practice. Some 52.0 
percent of native-bom hispanojAiones have, therefore, 
been anglicized. The same table revealed the relative 
absence of Spanish monolingualism (8.3 percent) and 
the presence of 39.7 percent Spanish bilinguals. 

Two types of language use may be identified 
among this latter group, those placed in the group 
because Spanish is the language they usually speak, 
and those vho, although they usually speaic English, 
generally speak Spanish to their best friends. This 
latter group, 5.4 percent of the hispanophone sample, 
could have been correctly classified as English bilin- 
guals. Our conservative approach to the definition of 
anglicization "added" such persons to the Spanish 
bilingual group. In any case the data show the 
extensive anglicization of the native bom. 

Age*Speciflc Rates of Language Shift 

In our previous work on the language shift process 
in the United States, we established the logic upon 
which the language practice of the native bom can be 
^T>!;;rpreted in a longitudinal manner^ The aigument 
turns upon the fact that previous studies, notably those 
based on the Canadian census, have associated the 
language shift process with the social experiences of 
the individual. In our eailier work we summarized this 
appiuach in the following way: 
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When the child is very young, his mother tongue and 
subsequent language use are largely determined by 
the behavior of his parents. Consequently, little lan- 
guage shift is observed,,,. However, when the child 
attends school, the linguistic behavior cf his peers, 
together wiA the official language cf instruction and 
school authorities, begins to play a role in the lan- 
guage capabilities and preferences of the child. Dur- 
ing this period there is a notable increase in the 
percentage of persons who make [a break with the 
mother tongue], A more definite break. ..is associated 
with the entry of the young adult into the work force or 
institutions of higher learning and/or with the selec- 
tion of a mate. There is accordingly a surge in the rates 
cf language [shift] in the late teens and early twenties, 
(Veltman. 1983. page 20). 

Given the facU according to the Canadian census 
data, that the language shift process is nearly always 
completed by age 35, older cohons provide us with 
estimates of the extent to which they underwent lan- 
guage shift before they reached the age of 35. That is 
to say, if we postulate that no further linguistic mobil- 
ity occurs after age 35, then the extent of the anglici- 
zation of the minority language population 45 years of 
age provides a reasonable estimate of the anglicization 
rate which prevailed ten years eariier, i.e., when they 
completed their language shift process. Similariy, the 
age-specific rates of language shift of persons aged 55 
servre as an estimate of the force of foiglicization 20 
years earlier. 

While we continue to adhere to the general frame- 
woik outlined above, we have come to believe that the 
language shift process is completed during 
adolescence and does not generally continue into the 
adult years^. Thus, nearly all language shift which will 
be accomplished by a given cohort will be completed 
before the group will have readied 20 years of age. 
Consequently, the language shift rates of persons 30 
years of age provide us with accurate estimates of the 
extent of anglicization 10 years prior to the date of the 
survey, while the rates of 40 year olds indicate angli- 
cization rates which prevailed approximately 20 years 
earlier. 

The placing of language shift at a more precocious 
age is supported by studieif which we carried out in the 
Greek and Poituguose a^mmunities of Montreal 
(Veltman, 1985) and in the Alsatian region of France 
(Veltman and E)enis, forthcomitig). According to our 
data, which have been confiimed by three additional 



studies undertaken by the Institut Qu6b6cois de Re- 
cherche sur la Culture in the Arab, Amenian and 
Chinese communities of Montreal (Veltman and Pan- 
neton, forthcoming), most language shift is largely 
completed by the time children finish elementary 
school, although continued movement to a national 
language occurs during the high school years. 

Given this understanding of the structure of the 
language shift process, the long-tenn evolution of 
anglicization rates is illustrated in Figure 6.1. Lan- 
guage transfer to English accelerates rapidly during 
eariy childhood but begins to level off during the 
adolescent years. Since no further movement is antici- 
pated after 20 years ot age, each older age group 
furnishes us with an estimate of the extent of anglici- 
zation at some prior point in time. 

Three "ideal types" of the evolution of language 
shift are represented in Figure 6.1. If each younger 
group is more anglicized than its predecessor, then the 
anglicization curve will take the shape "i" (increasing 
rate of language shift); if the process of anglicization 
is invariant over time, the curve will follow the trajec- 
tory "c" (constant); and if each younger group is less 
anglicized than its predecessor, the curve will manifest 
a slope from right to left (curve "d," a declining rate of 
anglicization). 

Age-specific rates of anglicization tor native-bom 
hispanophones are presented in Figure 6.2, which is 
inteipreted in tiic same manner as those in Chapter 5. 
In addition, we have identified mixed language prac- 
tice (i.e., English usual language but Spanish as a 
language of firendship) as a separate category. 

The area between the upper curve and the curve 
immediately below it represents Spanish bilingualism, 
while the area between the two middle curves identi- 
fies the mixed language practice nonnally included 
within the broader category of Spanish bilingualism. It 
should be remembered that such persons normally 
speak English but usually speak Spanish to their 
friends. 

The examination of Figure 6.2 reveals that the 
three upper curves follow the "i" shaped curve which 
indicate^ Increasing rates of language mobility over 
time. Only the bottom curve follows the "c" shape 
indicating stable rates of English monolingualism: 
approximately ^ 5 percent of each age group has be- 
come English monolingual. Only children and 
adolescents have lower rates of English monolingual- 
ism, a finding whidi may be interpreted in two ways. 
Either the long-term rates of English monolingualism 
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Figure 6.1 
Three Models of the Evolution 
of Language Shift 
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Language Shiflf oi ihe Native Born: 
Spanish Mother Tongue, USA, 1976 
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are decreasing over time, or this type of anglicization 
may continue into the adult years. This latter explana- 
tion appears most probable since younger children 
maintain extensive contaa with their Spanish Ian* 
guage parents. After ^bey move out, however, their use 
of Spanish may decline maikedly, to the point where 
it no longer is employed on a regular basis C'often"). 

At the other end rf the spectam Figure 6.2 indi- 
cates that Spanish monolingualism among the native 
bom is a thing of the past While approximately 40 
percent of the oldest persons never adopted English as 
their personal language of use, less than 5 percent of 
each age group from 10 to 39 years of age does not 
speak English on a regular basis. Even amonft the very 
youngest children, only 13 percent do not as yet speak 
English as a daily language. 

Another feature of the evolution of the language 
practice of hispanophones concerns the general rise in 
anglicization rates. In faa, the increase in age*specific 
rates of anglicization (second curve from the bottom) 
closely parallels the decline in Spanish a the sole 
language of daily use. This genersd paralleusm stops 
among the current group of adolescents: the angliciza* 
tion rates continue to increase but Spanish monolin- 
gualism can no longer decline. Nearly everyone al- 
ready speaks English, a fact which has been true for 
the last 20 years. 

The data also reveal an evolutionary increase in 
anglicization rates. Whiie less than 58 percent of the 
20-39 year olds have been anglicized, approximately 
63 percent of the 15-19 year olds have made language 
transfers to English. The rate is only slightly lower 
among the 10-14 year olds. Equally notable, approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the 4-9 years olds have already 
made English ihm principal language of use, a finding 
which cr *s the precocious nature of language 
shift. 

With respect to the evolution of mixed language 
practice, it would appear that this phenomenon is more 
widespread among adults than it is among teenagers. 
Further, were we to adopt an alternative strategy and 
consider such persons anglicized, the data then suggest 
that the general anglicization rate is remaining rela- 
tively steady at approxin'ately 70 percent: this is true 
for all groups agtd i5-30. 

C'>nclusion 

The data presented in ihis chapter reveal that the 
rate of language shi^ to English has been accelerating 



over the past half-century. Less than 30 percent of the 
oldest age group made English their usual personal 
language when ^hey were young, and only i30 percent 
spoke it on a regular basis. Nearly all native-bom 
teenagers now speak English on a regular basis, and 
five in eight already have made a language transfer to 
die English language group. 

!f we exclude the two oldest age groups from a 
trend analysis. Figure 6.2 reveals that anglicization has 
increased from approximately 40 percent among the 
50-59 year olds to some 63 percent among the 10-19 
year olds, an increase of some 4-5 percent per decade, 
providing that our longitudinal inteipretation i justi- 
fied by the data. On the other hand, there is no reason 
to believe that rates of English monolingualism will 
increase over time, since these rates appear to be 
relatively stable. In fact, it is possible that English 
monolingualism is undergoing some slight decline'. 

Nonetheless, the data presented in this chapter are 
conclusive. When hispanophone immigrants are not 
themselves anglicized, they will give birth to children 
of Spanish mother tongue. These children will be 
* Pensively anglicized, approximately 4 in 10 during 
ieir childhood years and more than 6 in 10 during 
adolescence. Further, these figures appear to be fol- 
lowing a persistent trend, increasing steadily over 
time. O 7 a minority, albeit substantial, will likely 
raise childien of Spanish mother tongue. These chil- 
dren in turn will be subjected to the still higher rates of 
anglicization which the future appears to hold in itore. 

It may, of course, be true that anglicizati%;!i rates 
vary from one part of the country to another. The 
Spanish language group will survive more easily in an 
area where the anglicization rates of both immigrants 
a "^e native bom are lower than elsewhere. The 
examination of this possibility is the subject of our next 
chapter. 

(For Chapter 6 Notes, see next page.) 
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Notes: 

1. The relevant discussi<»i, including icfeiences to data which support this point of view, is found in Veltman, 1983, 
pages 20-26. 

2. In short, we have come to believe that the Canadian census produces language data which underestimate the extent 
of language shift during childhood and early adolescence. This is true because minority language children continue to 
spsak their mother tongue to theii* parents. Since the parents fill out the census questionnaire, they report u.at the 
child "usually" speaks his mother tongue at home, i.e., with his parents. In fact, that same child usually speaks French 
or English with his siblings and friends. Not until the child can fill out the census questionnaire for himself, that is, as 
an adult, can he declare that he "usually" speaks a national language. 

3. Even were this the case, the long-term effect is negligible since most childien bom to Er-lish bilinguals will be 
English monolinguals by the time thej become adults. 



Quick Reference Glossary* 

JMoMer Torinw ir the first laripuage learned. 

Angllclzatlon Is the adopSon of English as one's principal language by a person of a minority mother tongue. 
4ng/(VTO/>e>are persons of English mother tongue,/i«^/K)pto 

are persons of mother longues other than English or Spanish. Ouruseofth$5$ terns will always apply to mothertongua 
groups $n(li»vaf to muiangutgagfoupt, j tvj ^ n 

^nlshlanga^s group n^wiy to those persons who practice Soanish as a daily language, and is composed of English 
(Mmguais, Spanish bilinguals. and Spanich monolinguals. Spanlsn origin group refers to all persons included in our da»a 
sources in-especfive of their molher tongues or cun-ent language practices. 

Tor more compte*' definlfions see Chapter 1, page 7. 
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In our previous study of language shift patterns of 
hispanophones* we adopted a rather stringent d^^fini- 
tion of the regions retained for analysis (Veltman, 
1983). For example, we created a New York metro- 
politan region comprising Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSAs) from the states of New 
York, ConiiCcticutt and New Jersey; ^similarly, we 
limited our analysis to the examination of the language 
shift patterns of people living in the larger urban areas 
of Southern California or in the rural areas of Louisi- 
ana. 

In this study we have adopted a more flexible 
approach. Originally, we intended to present data for 
eaci^ of th^ nine regions defined by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. However, closer inspection of the data 
revealed that the Spanish language group is heavily 
concentrated in a limited number of states, ten to be 
exact. ViDcc those living in the states of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania present similar charac- 
teristics, they have been combined into a single cai^ • 
gory representing the Spanish communities concen- 
trated in th^ orridorlinking Philadelphia to the city of 
New Yoik. We shall refer to this area as the Northeast- 
em corridor. 

Regional Location of the 
Spanish Origin Group 

Table 7.1 pn^^nts the geographic distribution of 
the Spanish origin group among the nine areas retained 
for analysis. As this table shows, more than 70 percent 
live in only three regions: California, Texas, and the 
Northeastern corridor. More than one-half live in just 
two states: California and Texas. 

It is likely that the percentage of hispariophones 
living in Florida is greater at the present time than it 
was in 1976, since some 140,000 Cubans and 120,000 
Central American? were legally admitted to the United 
States between 1976 and 1980.Many of the former and 
undoubtedly some of the latter prefer Florida to other 
areas of Hispanic concentration. When the children 
bom to Hispanic immigrants between 1976 and 1980 
are added to that group, it is likely that its total size 
approached 1 million persotb in 1980, a number far 
below that living in the Northeastern corridor but 
substantially higher than that found for the other states 
listed in Table 7.1. 

Not all of these persons are, of course, hispano- 
phones. Table 7.2 reveals wide differences in the 
composition of the population in the different regions 
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Table 7.1 
Size of the Spanish Origin Group: 
Selected States, United States, 1976 



N Percent 



California 3,139,050 28.6 

i;«as 2,591,560 23,5 

Northeast 2,024,670 134 

Florida 712,140 65 

lliinois/lndiana 411,800 37 

New Mexico 410^500 3 7 

Arizona 356,810 3^2 

Colorado 203,740 2 1 

Other States 1,135,450 10.3 

Total 11,015,720 100.0 



Source: SIE 1976 



Table 7.2 

Mother Tongue of the Spanish Origin Group 
by Place of Residence, United States, 1976 



Mother Tongue 

English 
Spanish 
Other 


Califomla 

34.6 
64.4 
1.0 


Texas 
285 
71.4 
0.1 


Northeast 

17.7 
80.4 
1.9 


Florida 

18.4 
61.1 
1.5 


Illinois 

26.1 
73.1 
0.8 


Total (%) 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Moaier Tongue 

English 
Spanish 
Other 


New Mexicr 
36.2 

0.3 


Arizona 

40.9 
57.5 
1.6 


Colorado 
54.4 
45.1 
0.5 


Other States 
41.9 
55.4 
1.7 




Total (%) 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Mother Tongue 

English 
Spanish 
Other 




Total 
30.1 
68.8 
1.1 


N 

3,319.740 
7.582.160 
113,820 






Total 




100.0 


11,015.720 
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selected for analysis. In Colorado, one of i .e tradi- 
tional states of Mexican American residence, anglo- 
phones outnumber hispanoj^iones. High percentages 
of persons of English mother tongue are also found in 
Arizona, New Mexico, California, and the residual 
group of states. Approximately one-fourth of the 
popidation is anglophone in Texas and in Illinois, 
while the figure is less than one-fifth in New Yoric and 
Ftorida. 

These differences are most likely related to two 
factors: time of arrival of the immigrant population 
and regional variation in anglicization rates. As we 
have previously seen, groups of immigrants who have 
lived for a longer period in the United States should be 
more Anglicized than recent arrivals. Consequently, a 
larger proportion of their children may be expected to 
have English for their mother tongue. 

On the odier hand, due to differences in the 
absolute size of the Spariish language group or in the 
nature of the regional economy, we may discover 
some regional differences in anglicization rates. Such 
differences are important because they are related to 
the future size and linguistic composition of the Span- 
ish language group in each region. Thus, a region 
having low anglicization rates for immigrants will 
contain a larger native-bom peculation of Spanish 
mother tongue; should the anglicization rate of tiie 
native bom ranain low, Spanish will be transmitted to 
the third or even the fourth generatioa 

The r iivity Profile of 
Hispanophones in Each Region 

As revc dea in Table 7.3, it would appear that the 
presence of anglo{^ones in the Spanish origin group is 
indeed related to differences in the nativity profile of 
the regions retained for analysis. For example, more 
than three-fourths of the hispanophone population in 
Arizona, Colorado, and New Mex!U> are native bom. 
Given the high anglicization rates observed in Chapter 
6 for tiie native bom, it is highly probable that many of 
the children living in Spanish language hcxnes will 
have Englisn for tiieir motiier tongue. This is precisely 
what ve found in Table 7.2. 

Simiiariy, more tiian half of California's hispano- 
p.K)ne popnlation is native ^m, a Hnding which is 
associated with a lower percentage of hispanophones 
in the Spanish language iroup. Once again. New Yoric 
and Florida have Jie highest percentage of immigrant 
^ispanophcnes, a findiiig consistent with the low per- 



centage of anglophones observed In Table 7.2. 

Nonetiieless, a number of exceptions to this gen- 
era! rule suggest diat regional differences are also at 
work. For example, tiie state of Texas is characterized 
both by a large number of native-bom hispanophones 
and by a relatively small number of anglophones. 
Simiiariy, there are approximately the same percent- 
age of immigrants in Illinois as in the residusd states; 
nonetheless, anglophones are much less numerous in 
Illinois than in the other states. 

The Changing rattern of 
Regional Settlement 

TaUe 7.4 presents the observed place of residence 
of Spanisn language immigrants as a function of their 
period of arrival. The observed partem is ueariy re- 
lated to tht iiational origins of hispanophone immi- 
grants as shown in Table 4.2. For example, before 
1950 two principal groups contributed to hispano- 
phone immigration, Puerto Ricaris and Mexicans. 
Consequently, more than 8 in lOmigrants setded in the 
states of California and Texas (Mexicans) and in the 
Northeastem corridor (Puerto Ricans). 

During the 19i0s Puerto Rican immigration as- 
sumed much greater importance and the Northeastem 
corridor obtained neariy 40 percent of all hispano- 
phone immigrants. Simiiariy, Cubans arrived for the 
most part durin'^ the 1960s; accordingly, the numberof 
immigrants setUing in Florida rose dramatically dur- 
ing tiiat period, .hile the number of those settiing in 
the Northeast declined and the number of those goit^ 
to California and Texas remained relativdy stable. 
When Mexican migration came once again to the fore 
during the 1970s, most immigrants went to California 
and fewer to Texas tiian in the past. At the same time, 
the proportion of immigrants going to New York 
declined to abt it one-fourth of the total, the lowest in 
recent history. 

The Language Us^ of 
Hispanophone Immigrants 

Limiting our attention to tiie language practices of 
persons of Spanishmothertongue, present in Table 
7.5 tiie global rates of anglicization for the fc ^eignbom 
in each regioa If we consider the national average for 
anglicization as representing the expected level of 
1? iiguage sliift, tiiese data reveal tiiat immigrants living 
in Texas and New Mexico a^e less anglicized (mono- 
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Table 7.3 

Nativity Pronie by Place of Residence: persons of 
Spanish Mother Tongue, United States, 1976 



NMIw Bofn 

fiiiorpiaso 
1060-1960 
1900-1960 
1070-19^ 


Ciliomla 
50.6 
494 

8.1 
6.8 
14.0 
20.5 


Toxao 

76.7 
23.3 
5.4 
4.9 
6.5 
6.5 




Noithaait 

31.7 
884 

92 

16.5 
23.6 
194 


Florida 
204 
79.7 

34 

84 

184 


lllnob 

434 

884 

44 

134 

IV.O 

194 


Tolas 

M 


100.0 
2^,310 


100.0 
1^50,600 




1004 
1,828,0^0 


1004 
570,680 


1004 
300,890 


IMviBom 

B0foril9SO 
1960-1950 
1960-1909 
1970-1976 


Ntwtftxlc 
91J 
8^ 

1.5 
1.4 

^2 

3.1 


Arizona 
77.8 
224 

5.0 
4.1 
73 

io 




Colorado 
854 
144 

3.5 
14 

54 


OlharStalM 
474 
S34 

44 

0.7 

19.7 




Tolal(%) 
(N) 


100.0 
260^ 


100.0 
205^ 




1004 
105,380 


1004 
840^ 




IWmBoiii 

IfflffllQranlo 

Btfort1960 

1960-1960 

1960-1969 

1970-1976 




Total 

474 
6.5 
8.8 

16.7 
15.3 




N 

3,588,530 
498.140 
664.740 
1.263.780 
1.161.870 






Tolal(%) 




1004 




7,582,160 






vtt$:$E 1976 
















TabloM 

Placo of ResMonoo by Porlod of Immigration. 
Persons of Spanish kSother Tongue, United States, 1976 








PiftodQilmmlyMliiti 










Bffofo 

1950% 


1950- 
1959% 


1960- 
1984% 


1985- 
1989% 


1970- 
1974% 


1979- 
1971% 


Rofkli 
Mirii 

Nfw Mexico 
Mntm 
Colorado 
OtfwrStilM 


3^7 
20.2 
30.1 
4.5 
2.6 
0.A 
^1 
0.7 
6.3 


20.8 
13.8 
404 
7.6 
6.2 
0.5 
1.2 
04 
9.3 


r 7 
115 

29.0 
23.6 
3.4 
04 

l^ 

OA 
10.9 


244 
8.1 
314 
204 
5.5 
04 
06 
02 
84 


344 
104 
27.2 
10.7 
5.0 
0.7 
04 
0.5 
9.6 


404 
74 

244 
3.5 
44 
05 
14 
04 

184 


Total (%) 

W 


lOOil 
498,140 


1004 
864,740 


1004 
493.170 


1004 
770,810 


1004 
938,050 


10^) 
223420 



Soun»:$ei97S 
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TabitT^ 

LanguagtUMoflnunlgranti: Pirioni of Spanith Mother Tongut, 
Four Ymts of Ag« or Mort by Placo of Rttldmeo. Unlttd StitM, 1976 





Canromla 


Taxaa 


Noilhaaal 


Roifda 


Mnola 


Efl^iih lylooofinQuftI 


4.1 


2.0 


2.6 


1.4 


2.0 


ingliih Binguil 


19.9 


10.6 


21.9 


19.5 


20.4 


SpMMBinguil 


34.7 


39.7 


45.0 


53.5 


39^ 


SpttMh MonoGnyutl 


41.3 


477 


305 


2S6 


38.3 




mA 


lOOi) 


100.0 


lOOi) 


IOOjO 


(N) 


996^79 


424^ 


1,105,620 


^^1,080 


168^ 


LanguagtUM 


Now Maxico 


Arizona 


Colorado 


OlharStalaa 




EfiQiiih Monolingual 


1.7 


3.1 


11.9 


11.1 




El jfiihBingu^ 


14.9 


21.3 


38.1 


25.5 




SparMBinguai 


3ao 


45.7 


37.1 


40.2 




SpanUi Monoi«iguai 


45.4 


29.9 


1?« 


23.2 




Total (%) 


190jD 


lOOi) 


100A» 


IOOjG 




(N) 


21,100 


45J90 


14^ 


333,960 




LangiiaQt Uta 




Tolaim 


N 






Engliih Monolingual 




36 


128,030 






EngliihBinguiil 




200 


709,380 






Spanitfi Bingual 




41.8 


1,484,630 






Spanish Monolingual 




34.6 


1,230.300 






T«al 




ioojo 


3,552^ 
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Table 7.6 

Language Use of Native Bom: Persons of Spanish Mother Tongue, 
.our Years of Age or More by Place of Residence, United States, 1976 



Lan0ua>Uaa 


Callomia 


Ttxaa 


Northaaat 


Florida 




Engbih Monoingual 


1&1 


5.8 


7.7 


1Z8 


16.6 


En(^Bifingual 


53.1 


28.8 


49.5 


43.5 


47.7 


Spanish Bilingual 


24.2 


54.1 


34.3 


34.1 


29.3 


Spanish Monolingual 


6.6 


11.3 


8.5 


9.6 


6.4 


Total (%) 


100.0 


lOOi) 


100.0 


100.0 


100.8 


m 


890.190 


1.278.090 


409^20 


93.200 


95.110 


LanguagaUaa 


NawMsxIeo 


Arizona 


Colofiido 


OlhtrStalaa 




Engish Monolingual 


9.7 


6.3 


23.3 


24.3 




Engish Bilingual 


31.9 


45.1 


50.7 


4Z1 




Spanish Bilmgual 


50.7 


45.2 


23.6 


30.0 




Spanish Monolingual 


7.7 


3.4 


2.4 


3.6 




total (%) 


100.0 


100i» 


100.0 


100.0 




m 


230320 


145.140 


87.390 


261.990 




Lfttjtifjt Ua# 




Total (%) 


N 










11.2 


391.390 






Engish Biiirjguir^ 




40.8 


1.422.330 






Sparrish BiiinguttI 




397 


1.387.060 






Spanish Monolingual 




8; 


288.570 






Total 




100i» 


8^^ 
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lingualism and bilingualism comUned) than could be 
txptaed. On the other hand, fhosc living in Colorado 
and the oAer 4C states ate much more anglicized than 
eiqpected. Immigrants living in the other regions pres- 
ent anglicization patterns similar to those for the nation 
as a whole. 

As has been seen in Qiapter 5, age at time of 
anival is significantly related to language practice. 
Similar curvres of language shift have been developed 
for immigrants in each region with the exception of 
Arizonat New Mexico, and Colorado, where the 
number of immigrants i3 too small to sustain this type 
of analysis. The data to be presented will summarize 
the language shift pnx:ess of all immigrants v^o 
arrived in each region between 1950 and 1976. 

In order to compare more directly the rates of 
anglicization between regions, we should like to ex- 
amine language shift as a fimction of both age at time 
of arrival and the length of time in which immigrants 
have resided in the United States. U.ifortunately, 
sample sizes are simply not lai:ge enough to su<^ ain 
such an analysis. As a result, we have decided to 
standardize time of arrival in tiie United States, 
reweighting the data for each region such tiiat tiie 
proportions of immigrants arriving in each specific 
time period from 1950 to 1976 are the same. Accord- 
ingly, differences observred in tiie figures which follow 
reflect residual differences between groups once time 
of amyal has been standardized. Further, since age at 
time of arrival is die independent variable in the 
following charts, Differences in the shape and location 
of language shift curves may be directly attributed to 
regional differences and otiier variables associated 
with regional location. 

Figure 7.1 presents tiie data for hispanophone 
immigrant* in California. Examining first of all the 
rate of Spanish monolingualism, this figure shows tiiat 
tiie younger the group of immigrants on arrival, the 
lower tiie percentage of tiiose who do not sr .ak Eng- 
lish on a regular basis. As expeaed, rates of 
Spanish monolingualism are sharply higher for those 
who were at least 15 years old when tiiey arrived in ihe 
United States. A majority of tiiose in each group 
remains monolingual in Spanish, a figure which 
reaches approximately 70 penxnt among tiiose aged 
45 and over when tiiey came to the United States. 

If tiie presence of English monolingualism re- 
mains generally very low in California, tiie angliciza- 
tion curve follows a very interesting trajeaory. While 
tfk two youngest age groups are highly anglicized. 



only 2u percent of those aged 1M4 at time of arrival 
usually spoke English, a figure which drops to less 
than 1 5 percent of tiiose aged 1 5-24 when tiiey came to 
the United States. However, the anglicization curve 
then rises slightiy for each older age group, a result 
which may suggest ttiat tiie rate of anglicization may 
be undergoing a slow, long-term decline in California, 
presumably because tiie large influx of immigrants 
makes it easier for people tc retain Spanish as ttieir 
principal language of use. 

Figure 7.2 presents similar data for hispanophone 
immigrants living in Texas. While the general shape of 
this figure resembles tiiat of the preceding figure, all 
three language shift curves are located closer to tiie 
bottom of tiie figure, indicating greater retention of 
Spanish-language use of all types. For example, Eng- 
lishmonc ingualism is vinually non-existent in Texas. 
Further, the retention of Spanish as tiieir usual pre- 
ferred language is neariy universal among immigrants 
who were at least 15 years old when tiiey arrived in ttie 
United States, in fact, most s^ch immigrants remain 
monolingual in Spanish. 

Immigrants in the Northeastern states aiq)ear to 
follow tiie language sh.ft pattern observed in Califor- 
nia, witii three small exceptions (Figure 7.3). First of 
all, rates of Spanish monolingualism tend to be some- 
what lower in tiie Northeast. Secondly, a larger per- 
centage of those who arrived when tiiey were 5-14 
years old made English tiieir usual language in this 
region; on tiie otiier hand, fewer of those who were 15 
years of age or more at time of arrival had been 
anglicized. 

Figure 7.4 shows tiiat English monolingualism is 
virtually absent in Illinois. In fact, litde anglicization 
is observed for immigrants who were 15 years of age 
or more when they arrived in the United States. On tiie 
otiier hand, the young are declared to have exttemely 
high anglicization rates. The «t;^ep slope of tiie two 
principal cu.ves indicates the presence of a sharp 
linguistic division in the Spanish lc'Jigu..ge group in 
this region. Most persons who were at least 25 years 
old when tiiey came to the United States remained 
monolingual in Spanish; on tiie other hand, most of 
those who were children at time of arrival usually 
speak English. 

As shown in Figure 7.5, hispanophone immigrants 
in Florida present still anotiier variation on the same 
general set of curves. The anglicization curve strongly 
resembles that found in California, except tiiat tiiose 
who arrived when tiiey were 10-14 years old retained 
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^ Figure 7,1 

Language ^liift oTSpanish Languageliilmigrants 
to the USA, California, 1950-1976 




04 5^ 10-14 15-24 2S-34 35^ 454 

(73,400) (87.240) (83,820) (276,490) (165,96(q (82,96(9 (43.460) 



Age at Time c Arrival 



Figure 72 

Language Shift of Spanish Language Immigrants 
to the USA, Texas, 1950-1976 
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Figure 7 J 

% Language Shift of Spuiisli Language Immigrants 

to tlie USA, Nortlieast, 1950-1976 
100-1 

90. 
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Figure 7.4 

% Language Siiift of Spanisii Language Immigrants 

to tlie USA, Illinois, 1950-1976 
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Figure 7^ 

^ Language Shift of Spanish Language Immigrants 

to the USA, Florida, 1950-1976 
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Figure 7.6 

Language Shift of Span.-sh Language Immigrants 
to the USA, Other States, i950-1976 
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Spanish at rates similar to those found for itpmigrants 
living in other regions. On the other hand, a majority 
of immigrants in all age groups except the oldest have 
come to speak English on a regular basis. Tlie flatness 
and regularity of the upper curve indicate the extent to 
which Spanish language Floridians have adopted 
Spanish bilingualism as a dominant style. 

Finally, Figure 7.6 reveals that the pattem of 
Spanish monolingualism outside the traditional areas 
of Hispanic concentration tends to resemble that found 
in Borida. Rates of anglicization are uniformly higher 
than those observed in the previous figures and appear 
to decline regularly as age at time of arrival increases. 
No important distinction can be drawn between those 
wiio v/tiC younger than 35 and those who were 
younger than IS when they came to the United States. 
Fuither, we should note that approximately lOper^^^nt 
of those in all age groups except the oldest have 
abandoned Spanish as a frequently used language, a 
practice seldom observed in the traditional areas of 
Hispanic settlement 

The examination of Figures 7.1 to 7.6 reveals 
nonetheless a relatively similar process of language 
shift between regions of settlement in the United 
States. Generally speaking, the younger the immigrant 
at time of arrival, the more extensive the shift to 
English. However, the vast majority of ttiose who were 
at least 15 when they came to the United States retain 
Spanish as their daUy preferred language. Each region, 
however, is somv^what imique, presenting a set of 
language shift curves distina in terms of their slope or 
placement (higher or lower) on the figures examined. 
It is clear, nonetheless, that each is a variation on the 
same general theme. 

The Language Use of 
Native-Born Hispanophones 

As can be seen fiiom Table 7.6, the only tv/o states 
presenting anglicization rates below the national 
averages - ) those of I'exas and New Mexico. Once 
again* anglicization rates are the highest in Colorado 
and in the residual states although the hispanophone 
commimities in California and Illinois are also consid- 
erably more anglicized than expected. This is not only 
tme for anglicization as a whole; it also holds for rates 
of English monolingualism. The data also show that 
ttuee regions present profiles which closely follow the 
national average: the Northeastern corridor, Arizona, 
and Fir Ida. The latter state differs, however, from the 



two other regions in that the rate of English monolin- 
gualism is approximately twice as high. 

In order to examine more closely the evolution of 
language shift in general and anglicization in particu- 
lar, age-specific rates of linguistic mobility were cal- 
culated for native-bom hispanophones in all regions 
except Florida. There were simply too few native-bom 
persons of Spanish mother tongue who lived in this 
region in 1976 to permit the generation of language 
shift curves. 

Beginning with the largest native-bom popula- 
tion. Figure 7.7 presents the language shift character- 
istics of Texas hispanophones. As elsewhere, Spanish 
monolingualism has virtually disappeared in the 
younger age groups whereas over 30 percent of the 
oldest cohort remained monolingual in their mother 
tongue. The data also reveal rising rates of angliciza- 
tion over time. While less than 20 percent of the oldest 
group underwent language L iSfer to EngMsh, the 
figure has reached nearly SO percent among 15-19 year 
olds. On the other hand, rates of English monolingual- 
ism appear to be relatively stable. 

The language shift profile in New Mexico (Figure 
7.8) approximates closely that observed in Texas, 
except that the rates of each type of language shift are 
slightly higher. This situation is true of both younger 
and o^Jer persons. 

In Arizona (Figure 7.9), there has been a shaip 
recent rise in anglicization rates. While only 30-40 
percent of native-bom hispanophones aged 30 and 
over have made language transfers, the figure; hovers 
aro. li 70 percent for the younger age groups. None- 
theless rates of English monolingualism remain low. 

The continued waves of immigrants settling in 
California (Table 7.10) have not stabilized the linguis- 
tic assimilation of the native bom. While rates of 
English monolingualism appear to have declined over 
time, anglicization rates have risen steadily. More than 
85 percentof the 10-14 year olds have been anglicized 
while slightly more than 60 percent of the oldest age 
grouo made language transfers to English, This latter 
fact should rot go unnoticed: anglicization rates 
among the native bom have always been very high in 
California. 

Few native-bom hispanophones are found in the 
older age groups in the Northeast region of the United 
States (Figure 7. 1 1), a finding which may account for 
the irregular character of the anglicization curve. 
Nonetheless, current anglicization rates exceed 70 
percent for the 10-19 year old ivge groups. As in 
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Figure 7.7 
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Langtia^e Shift by Native Bern 
in the USA, Arizona. 1976 
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:?igiire 7.10 
Language Shift by Native Bom 
in the USA, California, 1976 
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FIpire7.:i 
Language Shift by Native Born 
in the USA, Northeast, 1976 




Figure 7.12 
Language Shift by Native Born 
in the USA, Illinois, 1976 
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Figure 7.13 
Language Shift by Native Born 
in the USA, Colorado, 1976 
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'''igure 7.14 
Lr iiguage Shift by Native Bom 
in the USA, Other States, 1976 
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California, rates of English morolingualism appear to 
be declining over time. 

Small sample sizes also affect the rcgulanty of the 
curves printed in Figure 7.12 for Illinois. Nonethe- 
less, two features of this figure stand out clearly. On 
the one hand, the anglicization rates are very high, 
ranging f'lm approximately 70 percent for persons 
aged 15-39 to 100 percent of the 10-14 year olds. On 
the other, English monolingualism has been declining 
over time. While ' e 40 percent of the thtee oldest 
age groups were monolingual in English, only 20 
percent of the 15-19 year olds have abandoned the 
Spanish language. 

In Colorado (Figure 7.13) the anglicization pro- 
cess has advanced very rapidly. While only 55 percent 
of the oldest group made a language transfer to Eng- 
lish, all the children aged 4- 1 9 have already done so. It 
also appeals Jiat rates of English monolingualism are 
increasing over time, although it is difficult to predict 
how much higher the final monolingualism rate of the 
15-19 year olds will be. It may be that die 40 percent 
rate observed for th«» 20-29 year old cohort docs in fact 
represent the final rate which jvill be attained by 
younger age groups. On the other hand, it may be 
explained as an aberration produced by sampling er- 
ror In any case, it appears that the Spanish language 
group will shortly disappear in Colorado, unsupported 
by new immigration and undermined by anglicization 
^s of 100 percent. The Hispanic community in this 
state will soon become a typically American tth'^ic 
group. 

The native bom in the remaining states (Figure 
7.14) are characterized by decLning rates of English 
monolingualism. It would appear Uiat the angliciza- 
tion rate has remained stable at approximately 70 
percent. 

Tlie examination of Figures 7.7 to 7.14 reveals 
some variation in the placement and slope of the 
language shift curves for native-bom hispanophor:s 
in tile different regions of tfie United States. As a 
general rule, however, it may safely be said tiiat 
anglicization rates arc never low. Even in Texas, tiie 
most conservative of the regions examined, the angli- 
cization rate exceeds 50 percent for adolescents and is 
undergoing the same long-term increase observed in 
most Oiher regions. In fact, it appears that there has 
been ^mc narrowing in regional rates of anglicization 
over time. The current rate, that which characterizes 
teenagers, varies ^tween 70 and 100 percent in most 
regions, including tiiosc which receive tijc higliest 



number of new immigrants (California: 85 percent; 
Northeast: 70 percent; Illinois: 100 percent). 

It appears, however, tfiat English monolingualism 
among tiie native bom is declining in several of ihe 
regions examined. Pfeihaps tiiis is one area in which 
continuing high levels of immigration have had an 
impaa When immigrants give birtii to native-bom 
children of Spanish motiier tongue, fewer of them now 
abandon that language than m th& past This is true in 
spite of tile coi»stantiy rising rates of anglicization. 
uccause language transfer generally ♦^kes the form of 
English bilingualism. 

Conclusion 

The data presented in this chapter reveal that 
immigrants settling in most regions of the United 
States experience a relatively similar language shift 
process, ^itiwugh rates of language shift q)pcar to be 
somewhat lower in Texas and in New Mexico iiian 
tiiey are in otiier regions of die country. The net cffea 
of ttiese lower rates is nonetiieless inconsequential 
since tiie two regions together receive less dian 10 
percent of all new immigrants, a fact which will lead to 
a decline in the relative importance of these two 
regions in die near future. On the otiier hand, rates of 
shift are higher in Colorado and in die 40 states which 
are not traditional areas of Hispaiuc settiement The 
share of immigrants m<^ving into these latter regions 
appea.is to be increasii^ over time, attaining approxi- 
mately 15 percent for th 1975-1976 period. Such 
changes in immigrant prvierem es for each region 
appear to encourage still higher rates of language shift 
in tiie ftiture. 

With respect to tiie native bom, Texas and New 
Mexico arc once again characterized by lower tiian 
average rates of language shift while most otiier re- 
gions are characterized by higlier tiian average rates of 
language shift, notably Califomia and Illinois but also 
New Yoric and Florida. Since tiiese four regions are 
now tiwse which attract most new immigrants, it 
appears that botii new immigrants and ttieir children 
will be exposed to rates of anglicization in the future 
even higher tiian tiiosc observed in 1976. 

The figures presented in tins chapter also reveal 
some ditYeretices between regions with re^)ect to the 
evolution of anglicizatior. among the native bom, 
altiiough nearly all regions for ^vhich data is available 
show a persistent increase in tiie rate of anglicization 
over time. For example, while angliciz^on rat^ 
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appear always to have been high in California, they 
were once much lower in Texas than they are nov 
Again* they have been rising more rapidly in Texas 
than diey have in New Mexico but not as fast as they 
have risen in Arizona. It ai^ars, however, that rates of 
Ei^glish monolingualism id ay be declining in a number 
of regions, a function periu^ of the impact of continu- 
ing immigration on the language skills of the native 
bom. 

The data examined do not, however, suggest that 
Spanish can survive in any area of the United States in 
the absence cf continued immigration. Language shift 
among both immigrant and native-bom hispano- 
phonts, is simply too extensive to ensure the long term 
si'ivival of die groupin any region ot the country, most 
particulariy those which have witnessed the most 
important increases in the size of the Spanish language 
group. In most areas of the United States sy)proxi- 
mately 70 percent of the native bom currently are 
adopting English as their usual language (85 percent in 
California). As a result the native-bom generation will 
largely ccmiplete the movement to English as one*s 
us*j I language, irrespective ofthp degree of retention 
of Spanish by the immigrant gmeration. 

The single exception to this rule concerns the 
Spanish language group in Texas, the conservative 
nature of which should not* however, be overesti- 



mated. Fbr example, the data show that 87.4 percent 
retain Spanish as their usual language (Table 7.5). 
Should 50 percent of theirchildren n^ake Engli^... aieir 
usual language, only 43.7 percent (87.4 x J = 43.7) 
of the third generation would have Spanish for their 
mother tongue, of whom only one-half would r^n it 
if the anglicization rate remains fixed ai 50 percent 
Thus,only21.9percentof the granddiildren of immi- 
grants would remain Spanish-dominant Were the 
anglicization rate fi'^'A at 60 percent, only 14 percent 
of the grandchildren would speak Spanish as ttieir 
principal language of use (87.4 x .4 x .4 s 14). 

However, the data reveal that anglicization rates 
are rising in all regions of the country, including Texas. 
As a result, the process of language shift will tend more 
and more to q)proximate a two-generation model of 
lan5aage shift, dt least with respect to Spanidi as the 
principal langiage of use. Under these circumstances, 
few diildren bom to the diildren of immigrants (their 
grandchilcf.Tn) will have Spanish for their laotber 
tongue. Such a model already fits the lii^istic situ* 
ation observed in Colorado, Illinois, and California. // 
anglicization ^ ontinues to increase by 4 to 5 percent- 
age points per decade in all regions of the country, a 
two-generation model will come to describe the lan- 
guage shift process in all regions of the United States 
(except Texas) by the turn of the century. 
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In our pievious study of the Fitnch language 
gioup, we obseived that native-bom Franco-Ameri- 
cans weit more likely to live in non-SMSA legions 
than weit immigrants of French mother tongue. As a 
itsult, the piopoition of native-bom francophones 
living in urban aieas will increase over time, a finding 
associated with constantly rising rates of the angliciza- 
tion of the French-language population. In this chapter 
we shall see whether residence in urban or rural areas 
has a siml'ar effect on the language shift patterns of 
hispanophones. 

Urban residence is defined for the puiposes of this 
smdy as residence in one of the 12 J Standard Metm- 
politan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) identified on the 
SIE sample tape. i.e.. those SMSAs with a 1970 
population of at least 250,000 persons. Persons not 
living in sudi areas are considered, for puiposes of this 
stud), to be residing in niral (i.e., non-SMSA) areas. 
Technically speaking, this is not always the case, since 
they may live in sm-Uer SMSAs which were not 
identified on the SIE sample tape. 

Urban-Rural Location of the 
Spanish Origin Group 

Table 8.1 shows that ihc Spanish origin group, 
unlike FrancoAmericans, is iieavily concentrated in 
liie larger urban aieas. More than two-thirds of the 
native bom and seven immigrants in eight lived in 
SMSA regions identified in the SIE. 

Further, the data show that sq)proximately 9 in 10 
immigrants have settled in the largest uiban areas since 
the beginning of the 1960s (Table 8.2). This finding 
reveals the continuing preference of Hispanic mi 
grants for laige metropolitan areas. The fhtly lower 
figures observed for previous periods reflc^.s a change 
in the residential choices of recent Hispanic inuni- 
grants, most particulariy a decline in the number o." 
those who choose to settle in the mral areas of the state 
of Tt .as^ 

Language Use 

The language shift patterns of both immigrant and 
native-bom hispano(*ones are presented in Table 8.3. 
As might have been expected, the aata reveal that 
native-bom hispanophones living in laige uiban areas 
have higher .*a:es of language shift of all types than do 

t living in non-SMSA areas. Both forms of angli- 
cizadon» English monolingualism and English biiin- 
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gualism, ait moit firtquently found in urt>an areas; 
Spanish monolingualism is more likely to be observed 
innua) :ueas^ 

The data also reveal that immigrants of Spanish 
modier tongue living in laige urban areas are more 
aiiglicized dian are those ?esidiiig in non-SMS A areas. 
Althou^ the rate of English monolingualism is 
sU^y lower in the uit^anized areas, the total rate of 
aqglidzation is higher; similariy, the rate of Spanish 
monolingualism is condderably lower. One must 
conclude that hispanophone immigrants in the large 
American dties either undergo substantial pressures 
to become Hnglish*^aldng or that they manifest an 
exceedingly strong desire to do so. In any case, the 
heavy concoitration of Hispanic immigrants in the 
major cities does not impede their liiiguistic integra- 
tion into the English language group. 

Nativity Profile of the Hispanophone 
Population in Selected SMSAs 

If dielargemajoiity of the Spanishl^ .g lage group 
liveinonly ten states and most live in large urt)an areas, 
it fdlows logically that most Hi^)anics livt in a rela- 
tivdy small number of large cities. In fact, as is shown 
by Table 8.4, neariy 4.2 milli(Hi perKms of Spanish 
modier tongue resided in only nine majormetropolitan 
areas, i .e., nearly 60 percent of the total hispan^^ne 
populatioti'* Of ttiese, nearly 1.4 million lived in the 
New York metropolitan area*, and more than 1 million 
in t^ general area surrounding Los Angeles^ Thus. 
i(vn)ximately one-third (31.3%) of all U.S. hispano* 
phones live in only two metropolitan areas. 



Tatde 8.4 also reveals that the coirposition of the 
hispanophone populaiicn varies considerably frcm 
one major city to another. Only in the threeTexas cities 
of San Antonio, Houston, and El Paso do a majority of 
hispanophones claim to be native bom. Nearly 85 per 
cent of those living in Miami* are foreign bom, as are 
nearly 70 per cent of those residing in the New York 
metropolitan area. In the remaining cities, Los Ange- 
les, Chicago^, San Francisco\ and San Diego, just over 
half the population is composed of immigrants. 

This table also reveals substantial differences 
between the major cities in tenms of the time of arrival 
of immigrants. In San Diego, for example, more than 
half of all immigrants arrived during the 1970-1976 
period. A similar situation obtains for Los Angeles 
where nearly half of al! immigrants (and one*fourth of 
th . total hispanophone group) arrived in the period 
from 1970 to early 1976*. In most other major urban 
areas, Hispanic immigration is more evenly spre^d 
over time. 

The impact of continu:^ immigration can be read- 
ily seen by examinirig Table 8.5. First of all, the share 
of irrunigrants gained by the nine major centers has 
tended to increase over time. Approximately three in 
four inmiigrants who arrived during the 197Ctes chose to 
live in one of these metropolitan areas, and that figure 
has grown. Only in the last period does the attraction 
of these major centers appear to have stabilized. It also 
should be noted that the growth of the Spanish lan- 
guage population in these nine cities appears to have 
taken place largely at the expense of non-SMS A areas. 

This table also reveals the continued attraction of 
the New York metropolitan area for Spanish language 



Table 8.1 

Nathrlty Prcie of the Spanish Origin 
Group by Place of Residence, 
UnHed States, 1976 



Face of Residence Native Born Immigrants Total 

W (%) (%)_ 

NonSMSA 31.2 12.4 24.7 

SMSA 68.8 87.6 75.3 

Total 1U0.0 * 100.0 100.0 

N 7,232,690 3,820,910 11,053,600 
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Table 8.2 



Place of Residence of ttie Spanlsti Origin 
Group by Period of immigration, 
UnHed States, 197P 



Place of Residence 


Before 
1950 


1950- 
1959 


1960- 
1964 


1965- 
1969 


1970- 
1976 


NonSMSA(%) 
SMSA(%) 


20.0 
80.0 


14.6 
85.4 


11.8 
88.2 


8.1 
91.9 


10.0 
90.0 


Total (%) 
N 

Source: SIE 1976 


100.0 
535,300 


100.0 
696,060 


100.0 
323,100 


100.0 
816,850 


100.0 
U49,600 



Table 8J 

Language Use by Place of Residence and Nativity, 
Persons of Spanisli Mother Tongue, 
Untted States, 1976 



Native Bom 



English Monolingual 
English Bilingual 
Spanish Bilingual 
Spanish Monolingual 

Total (%) 
N 



Immigrant 



English Monclingual 
English Bilingual 
Spanish Bilingual 
Spanish Monolingual 

Total 
N 



NonSMSA 

(%) 



8.3 
31.3 
49.6 
10.8 

100.0 
1,247,930 



NonSMSA 

(%) 



4.8 
15.9 
39.7 
39.6 

100.0 
436,080 



SMSA 

(%) 



12.9 
46.0 
34.3 
6.8 

100.0 
2,241,310 



SMSA 

{%) 



3.4 
20.5 
42.1 
34.0 

100.0 
3,115,990 



Total 

(%) 



11.1 
40.8 
39.8 

8.3 

100.0 
3,489,240 



Total 

(%) 



3.6 
2n.o 
41.8 
34.6 

100.0 
3,552,070 
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Table 8.4 



Nativity Pr stile by Place of Resldenca: 
Pertonscf Spanish Mother Tongue, 
Selected SMSAi, United Statee. 1976 





Maw Yolk 


Los Anoelfii 


San Antonk) 


Mlam^ 


Chicago 


— Plf, 


31.1 % 


432% 


802% 


15.3% 


45J% 


Inmrigrantt 


eaj 


SCJ 


1M 


84.7 


542 


i)Hore1960 


25:9 


134 


10.9 


13.3 


17.9 


1960-1964 


84 


5jO 


2.1 


20.9 


5.9 


196S-1969 


15.1 


12jO 


3.4 


312 


14.5 


1970-1976 


195 


264 


3.4 


19.3 


15.9 


Totat 


100i)% 


100.0% 


100i)% 


100i)% 


100.0% 


(N) 


1,363,450 


1,008^50 


3?^,520 


443,490 


324,070 




San Francisco 


El Paso 


San Diego 


Houston 





NrtvtBom 


46.5% 


54 J % 


42.3% 


66.1% 


tovnlgrants 


533 


45.1 


577 


33.9 


Bdm19S0 


19.4 


15.3 


17.4 


6J9 


1960-1959 


32 


11.6 


5.5 


1J 


1960-1969 


12.4 


4.4 


22 


52 


1970-1976 


18.5 


13J 


32.6 


20.0 


ToW 


100jO% 


100.0% 


10C.0% 


1000% 


(N) 


228,760 


199,880 


163,380 


115,082 
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Table 8.5 



Place of Residence by Period of Immigriition, Persons 
of Spanish Rfother Tongue, Four Yk^rs of Age 
.?nd Older, United States, 1976 



PftodflflmmlgrHlon 





Bffora 


1950- 


I960- 


1965- 


1970- 


SHSA 


1950 


'-se 


1964 


1968 


1976 


NnvYork 


26.7% 


34.5% 


25.3% 


28.4% 


;^4.9% 


LMAngalM 


17.6 


72 


102 


15.8 


23.3 


San Anionio 


3.5 


Z7 


1.4 


1.4 


0.9 


laami 


3.7 


S.9 


18.8 


17J 


74 


Chicago 


Z7 


6.7 


3» 


6.1 


44 


SanFrandsoo 


5.0 


3.0 


1.4 


3.7 


3.6 


BPaao 


2.9 


2.4 


4.7 


1.1 


24 


SanDitgo 


0.7 


3.7 


1.8 


05 


4.6 


Houtkm 


OJ 


0.6 


0.4 


0.8 


^1 


OVmtSMSA 


15.8 


17.8 




14.5 


14.5 


NcNhSMSA 


20.6 


15.5 


15.4 


9.8 


11.9 


ToW 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


CD 


496,050 


663.270 


492,950 


770,110 


1,127,940 
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immigrants. This siiigle uiban area received at least 
one-fourth of all such immigrants in any given time 
period. On tfie other hand, die data also document the 
jpowing attraction of Los Angeles as a major Hispanic 
center. Approxunately one-fouith o^ all immigratiori 
during the 1970s was directed to this region, and the 
figure has been rising constantly since 1950. 

No othi^r Hiq>anic center exc- ises the attraction 
of these two cities. Immigration to Miami, for ex- 
amine, appears more unpredictable, governed as it is 
by the ups-and-downs of the U.S. relationships with 
Central American ga/emments asid Qiba. Nonethe- 
less, Miami sppcm to be raieiging as a third major 
pcmcr of die Spanish language corrununity, home to 
7,4 percoit of die immigrants who arrived duruig the 
latest period covered by die study. Since the Mariel 
Cubans arrived after the SIE was completr d, it is clear 
thai the Spanish language population of Nfiami is 
much lai]ger now than it was in mi(i-i9?6. 

The greater Chicago area al&o has atr^cted Span- 
ish language immigrants since die begmning of the 
1950s. However, die percentage of immigrants which 
have chosen to setde in Chicago has varied by period. 
It zppem. however, that Chicago is becoming a founh 
major urban center of Hiq>anic settlment 

Widi respect to die ranaining large cities, San 
Francisco and El Paso have generally maintained their 
relative attraction for new immigrants, while San 
Antonio no longer appears to be a desirable settlement 
area. On the odier hand, San Diego and Houston 
appear to exercise greater attraction now dian diey did 
in die past 

On die whole, however, it would 2^ar diat 
continuing Spanish language migration will lead to 
ever increasing concentrations of Hispanics in a very 
few major metropolitan areas, notably New York, Los 
Angeles and Miami. FurJicr, only eight major urban 
centers (now excluding San Antonio) will attract 
three-fouiths of all new Spanish language immigrants 
who will settle in die United States. 

Language Shift in Selected SMSA'- 

Language use of the inunigrant population in the 
nine SMS As is presented in Table 8.6. The data reveal 
few difiurences in die rates of &iglish monolii>gual- 
ism« excqH for die hi0ier rates observed in San Fran- 
cisco and to a lesser extent in Houston. Similaily, die 
total rate of anglicization generally hovers around 20 
pereoit. Once again, it is maikedly higher in San 



Francisco and in San Diegp. 

T^ie greatest differences between cities appear to 
occur with respect to die incidence of Spanish mono- 
Lngcalism, highest in Houston, Los Angeles, and El 
Paso, lowest in Miami (and San Francisco). Not all of 
diese differences can be attributed to differences in die 
time oj: arrival of immigrants, as can be readily seen by 
comparing die language shift patterns of immigrants 
who setded in Los Angeles as opposed to San Diego 
(or in San Francisco in comparison to Chicago). 

Some greater differences in anglicization rates arc 
found among die nc e bom (Table 8.7). English 
monolingualism is rao*^ f requoitly found in San Fran- 
cisco and in Ixis Angeles tiian elsewhere, less fre- 
qucmly observed in New Yoik, San Diego and die 
tiuee Texas cities. Total anglicization rates are highest 
in the three California cities and lowest in New Yoric, 
San Antcnio, and El Paso. In Hous:9n more dian half 
die native bom are, on die otiier hand, anglicized. 

Spanish monolingualism among die native bom 
is, as we have see relatively rare. However, it is more 
frequently found in the New Yoik area dian elsewher., 
although more than 10 per cent of the native bom in 
Miami and El Paso reportedly do not speak English on 
a regular oasis. While dic^c figures do not seem excep- 
tionally high, diey may indicate die presence of a 
sizeable group of people in particular need of Spanish 
language services or, in die case of children, continued 
assistance widi Biglish language educational pro- 
grams. 

Conclusion 

The data presented in diis chapter reveal diat 
hispanoiAones are largely concentrated in a small 
numbcrof metropolitan areas, most notably New York 
and Los Angeles. Both die native bom and inunigrants 
are more heavily anglicized in laige uiban areas than 
diey are in smaller uiban or mral areas. These findings 
suggest that neither large numbers nor a continuous 
flow of new ..nmigrants is sufficient to slow the inte- 
gration of Hispanics into the English language group. 

For example, the constant growth of the Spanish 
language community in die Los .\r^eles area is none- 
dieless associated widi die anglicizaticm of immi- 
grants at rates comparable to those observed in odier 
large cities. Similariy, native-bon hi^anophones arc 
more likely to be anglicized in Los Angeles dian in 
most odier major cities. If diis situation may serve as 
a relevant examjie, it appears diat Hispanic inrnii- 
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Taut 8.6 

Language Use of ItnRtiarants: Persons of Sparfsh 
Mother Tongue Four Years of Age and Older by 
Place of Residence, United Stetes, 1976 



LangugtUM 


New York 


LOS Angtiaa 


9Bn Mniuniv 




vlllVflUV 


Engfish MonoTngcal 
Engfish Bilingual 
Spanish Siingua) 
Spanish Monolingual 


1.7% 
21.6 
45.9 
30.8 


2.2% 
18.6 
33.7 
45.5 


1.8% 
17.2 
45.8 
35.2 


1.4% 
16.8 
56.3 
25.5 


1.9% 
20.4 
40.0 
37.7 


Total 

(N) 


100.0% 
933.470 


100.0% 
569,820 


100.0% 
63,110 


100.0% 
371.600 


100.0% 
173.120 


LanguagaUM 


SanFrandico 


El Paso 


SanDiago 


Housttn 




English Monoirgual 
English Baingual 
Swinish Binguai 
Spanish Monofingual 


15.9% 
29.9 
352 
19.0 


1.3% 
18.2 
39.7 
40.8 


4.0% 

26.9 
^.3 
28.8 


8.1% 

7.5 
332 
512 




Total 

(N) 


100.0% 
120.510 


100.0% 
89,110 


100.0% 
92,590 


100.0% 
39.050 
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Table 8.7 

Language Use of the Native Bom: PersoAS of Spanish 
Mother Tongue, Four Years Old or More by 
Place of Residence, United States, 1976 



LanguagtUM 


NmvYork 


LosAngalaa 


San Antonio 


Miami 


Chicago 


Engfish Monolingual 
Engfish Biiingusd 
Spanish Biingual 
Spanish Monolingual 


6.8% 
48.5 
37.0 

7.7 


20.7% 
47.2 
23.9 
8.2 


5.9% 
34.5 
54i) 

5.6 


10.5% 
51.2 
22.0 
16.3 


15.6% 
46.2 
31.9 
6.3 


ToM 

(N) 


100.0% 
331^ 


100.0% 
336,860 


100.0% 
242,940 


100.0% 
47,980 


100.0% 
109,100 


LinguagaUta 


SarFrandteo 


El Paso 


SanDiago 


Houston 




English ^fcnolingual 
Enghsh Biingual 
Spanish BWi^juai 
Spanish Moraiingual 


26.0% 
48.1 
22.1 
3.8 


72ii 
25.9 
S3.6 

m 


5.8% 
60.5 
25.0 

8.7 


7.9% 
47.7 
39.6 

4A 




Toiri 

(N) 


100.0% 
95,760 


tOO.0% 
97,190 


100.0% 
62,120 


100.0% 
62,950 
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grants and their native-bom children are strongly 
motivated to become English-speaking (instead of 
simply learning and speaking that language). 

The data presented in this chapter also have a 
bearing on the future of the Spanish language group. 
Since nearly nine in 10 immigrants settle in the laiger 
cities, Hispanic populations in the non-SMSA areas 
are not being ndnforced by the arrival of new immi- 
grants. As a result, the Spanish language will become 
less impoitant outside the major urban centers, par- 
ticularly New York and Los Angeles, as those who 
speak Spanish in non-SMSA areas become Engli^- 
speaking or, in the case of older persons, die. In the 
long run the Spanish language will become still more 
an urban {dienomenon than it now is, unless, of course, 
those now living in metropolitan areas spread out into 
the non-SMSA areas of the country. 

Further, these data suggest that the language shift 
patterns of new immigrants should not be projected as 

Notes: 



a function cf national data. Rather, most immigrants 
will settle in major urban centers where the rate of 
language shift is higher than it is for the nation as a 
whole. This will appear to be still more true in the 
future, since changing preferences in residence pat- 
terns are leading Hispanics to avoid legions where 
Spanish is better preserved (El Paso, San Antonio, 
rural Texas) and to settle in regions where angliciza- 
tion is more fiequent (Los Angeles, Houston, San 
Francisco). 

As the native-bom population living in non-met- 
ropolitan areas declines in importance, the total ang- 
licization rate of die native bom increasingly will 
come to resemble the anglicization rate of those living 
in the larger SMSA areas. It is for this reason diat we 
shall use the SMSA rates of language shift when 
projecting die size and composition of the Spanish 
language population. 



1. Althcigh 1 0.4 percent of all immigrants who arrived before 1950 seldcd in this region, the u^mc drops to only 7.3 
percent <rf those who came in the 1950s. Since then, the proportion of new immigrants settling in rural Texas has never 
exceeded 4.8 percent for any five-year period. 

Z These differenc^^ are jwnly explained by the fact that a large proportion of the native bom living in non-SMSA 
areas live in Texas, a region which we have shown to be particularly retentive of the Spanish language. 

3. As can be seen from Table 8.3, the total population of Spanish mother tongue numbers approximately 7 million 
persons. 

4. Also includes Nassau-Suffolk, Jersey City, Patterson and the New Bninswick-Perth Amboy-Sayreville SMS As. 
J. Also includes Anaheim, Oxnard-Ventura, and the Riverside-San Bemadino-Ontario SMSAs. 

6. hKludes Fort Lauderdale SMSA. 

7. Includes Gary, Indiana, SMSA 

8. Includes San Jose and ihe Vallejo-Fairfiekl-Napa SMSAs. 

9. Thtf finding may explain why nativist sentiment appears to be more widespread in Southern California than else- 
where in the United States. While the percentage of recent immigrants is also extremely high in Houston, it should be 
noted that most hispanophones in this city are native bom. 



Quick Reference Glossary* 

mhtrTcngu§\s Ihe iirst language learned. 
4v/lpMtfor) is the ddoptk>n of Engfish as one's ^ 
i/y/(y»h(M#>aB persons of Engli^ 
are persons of rn other tongues other than Engi sh or 

tiifigueii,Spwiishbi^^ 

^ f^irpei hre^ve of their mother tongues or current language practices. 
Wrnow complete defnliionssee Chapter i» page 7. 
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Chapter 9 

Ethnic 

Origins 

Of the 

Spanish 

Language 

Population 



The population which speaks Spanish as a first or 
second language is diverse in tenns of ethnic origins. 
Generally speaking, the Spanish language group is 
considered to be principally composed of persons of 
Mexican, Pueitc Rican, and Cuban origin. Many 
groups of Central and South American origin are also 
presoit, together with the descendants of those living 
in parts of the Spanish Empire or the Mexican repub- 
lic s^ropriated by the United States. None of these 
latter groups appear to have attained the same public 
recognition as have those coming from Cuba, Pueito 
Rico, and Mexico. 

This report does not cover, at least not as one of its 
major themes, the special situation of the Hispanic 
ancestry group. We are not, for example, interested in 
counting the number of persons of Hispanic ancestry 
who live in English monolingual settings^The U Ac of 
ethnic and national origin is not, however, totally 
devoid of intt ^st to those concerned with language 
retention and shifL While our principal concern in this 
chapter focuses on differences in the rate or structure 
of anglicization among the major Hispanic ancestry 
groups, we also are interested in examining the diar- 
acteristics of persons of non-Hispanic ancestry who 
live in settings where the Spanish language is present 
as first or second language. 

Respondents to the SIE questionnaire were forced 
to choose their ethnic ancestry from a limited series of 
categories^ Based upon the categories defined by the 
SIE, we have considered five principal Hispanic 
groups: Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cul>an, Central and 
South American, and Other Hispanic ancestry. Other 
groups retained for analysis include persons of Euro- 
pean, Amerindian, Black, Asian, and Arab ancestries. 

Before proceeding to our analysis, we should note 
that the claiming of a specific ethnic origin is muchless 
reliable than are data referring to linguistic origins and 
practice. In the case of South /uucricans, forexample, 
the time period used as a reference point for the 
selection of an ethnic identity is extremely impoitant. 
Many South Americans with ancestors who came 
from Italy or Gennany may claim what we have 
described as ^'European'* ancestry, while others with 
the same background may view their identity as more 
closely determined their national origin. These 
latter may declare Argentinian or Bolivian ancestry. 
We should therefore treat ethnic origin data as being 
somewhat more approximate than data concerning 
language practice, age, place of biith, etc. 
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Table 9.1 



Ethnic Group by Region: 
Spanish Origin Group, United States, 1976 



Ethnic Group 

European 
Mexican 
Puerto Rican 
Cuban 

South/Central American 

Other Spanish 

Amerindian 

Black 

Asian 

Other non*Hispanic 

Total 

(N) 



Ethnic Group 

European 
Mexican 
Puerto Rican 
Cuban 

South/Centra) American 

Other Spanish 

Amerindian 

Black 

Asian 

Other non-Hispanic 

Total 

(N) 



Northeast 



Callfomli 



Texas 



413,870 



237.670 



412,770 



Florida 



3.4% 


2.6% 


1.9% 


5.9% 


0.9 


7fi 0 


401 


3.4 


54.5 


22 


0.5 


5.1 


8.3 


1A 


02 


58.0 


15.2 


62 


02 


6.8 


10.3 


3A 


1.5 


14.1 


0.1 


OA 


03 


0.0 


1.8 


0.5 


02 


0.0 


0.3 


02 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


5.1 


6J 


5.1 


6.7 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


1 W.V 70 


2,025,910 






f 1c,14U 


Illinois 


Colorado 


New ll.exlco 


Arizona 


3.3% 


3.6% 


1.4% 


4.3% 


46.8 


eo.7 


47.5 


80.1 


30.4 


0.7 


02 


0.8 


4.8 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


4.5 


1.5 


0.3 


0.2 


1.8 


18.5 


44.5 


5.5 


0.2 


0.6 


0.8 


^0 


1.8 


0.8 


02 


0.3 


0.0 


0.1 


00 


0.1 


0.2 


OA 


0.0 


0.0 


6.2 


1^6 


5.1 


6.7 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100 0% 



358.610 



Ethnic Group 


Others 


Total 


European 


6.8% 


3.3" 


Msxican 


33.9 


54.2 


Puerto Rican 


15.0 


13.8 


Cuban 


S2 


6.4 


South/Central American 


9.6 


62 


Other Spanish 


9.9 


7J6 


Amerindian 


0.5 


0.3 


Black 


2.5 


OA 


Asian 


0.4 


02 


Arab 


0.0 


0.0 


Other non-Hispanic 


16.2 


7.1 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


(N) 


1,145,310 


11,055,330 
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The Spanish-Language Origin Group: 
Its Regional Composition 

Table 9.1 presents the structure of the population 
in contact with the Spanish language in eachof the nine 
regions analyzed in Oiapter 7. An examination of the 
summary data presznted in the final colunrn of Table 

9.1 shows that more than half the Spanish language 
origin group is Chicano/Mexican in origin. Puerto 
Ricans compose 13.8 percent of the total, followed by 
the three remaining Hispanic ancestry groups (ftom 

6.2 to 7.6 percent each). Consequently, neariy nine in 
lOpersons in the langua^ origin group appear to come 
essentially fixmi Spanish origins. 

On the other hand, 7.1 percent of the entire group 
could not be classified using the categories presented 
by the Bureau of the Census', most likely those who 
persisted in declaring an American ancestry^. An 
additional 3.3 percent declared some European ances- 
try, while nearly 1 percent said diey were Black. Few 
said they were Amerindian, Asian, or Arab. 

This table also reveals wide differences in the 
regional composition of the language-origin group. 
Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and Central and South Ameri- 
cans are absent in all the states of the Southwest with 



the exception of California, while Mexican ancestry 
persons are not found in the Northeast They do, 
however, account for more than 90 percent of tlie 
Spanish-language origin group of Texas, 80 percent of 
those residing in Arizona, and more than three-quar- 
ters of the group living in California. 

The composition of the population in other regions 
is somewhat more heterogeneous in terms of ethnic 
origins. While Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and persons of 
Mexican arKestry respectively account for more than 
half the population in the Northeast, Florida, and 
Colorado, sizeable concentrations of other ethnic 
groups are also present. In New Mexico the population 
is evenly divided between those claiming Mexican 
ancestry and those claiming Other Hispanic origins 
(nearly all of whom are descendants of original Span- 
ish settlers); while in Illinois neariy one-half the popu- 
lation claims Mexican origin, and one-third, Puerto 
Rican. 

Language Background by Ethnic Origin 

The data presented in Table 9.2 reveal very cleariy 
that not many persons of European, Amerindian, 
Black, Asian, Arab, and Other ethnic origins have 



Table 9.2 



Ethnic Group by Mother Tongue: Persons of 
Spanish Origin Group, United States, 1976 



Mother Tongue 

Ethnic Group English Spanish Others Total Weighted 

(%) (%) (%) (%) 



European 


73.1 


11.1 


15.8 


100.0 


367,350 


Chicano/Mexican 


28.5 


71.4 


0.1 


100.0 


5,961.780 


Puerto Rican 


17.0 


83.0 


0.0 


100.0 


1,521.520 


Cuban 


6.2 


93.7 


0.1 


100.0 


709.220 


Central/South American 


13.7 


86.1 


0.2 


100.0 


689.130 


Other Spanish 


31.1 


68.7 


0.2 


100.0 


833.890 


Amerindian 


5P.2 


24.3 


19.5 


100.0 


28.230 


Black 


84.5 


15.5 


0.0 


100.0 


97.830 


Asian 


19.0 


2.6 


78.4 


100.0 


18.890 


Arab 


38.6 


10.2 


51.2 


100.0 


5.010 


Other non-Hispanic 


75.7 


21.3 


3.0 


100.0 


779.980 


Total 


30.1 


68.8 


1.1 


100.0 


11.013.830 


Source: SIE 1976 
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Spanish for their mother tongue. This is an extremely 
important finding, not only with reference to the un- 
derstanding of the SIE data but more particulariy with 
respect to the 1980 Census data. Persons who declare 
that they are not of Hispanic origin generally do not 
belong to the Spanish language group, at least not that 
part of the group which most actively maintains the 
Spanish language. As we have seen in previous chap- 
ters, most angloi^ones and allo{Aones do not speak 
Spanish, even as a second language. 

The language characteristics of hispanophones in 
the laiger ethnic groups, presented in Table 9.3, reveal 
that the non-Hispanic groups are much more angli- 
cized than the five principal Hispanic groups. More 
than 60 percent of hispanophones in the European and 
Black groups have been anglicized, a figure substan- 
tially higher than that found for the "Other Hispanic" 
group, the most anglicized of the Hispanic groups. Not 
only then are non-Hispanic groups more likely to be 
composed of anglophones; their hispano{4ione mem- 
bers are more likely to have made language shifts to 
English. Methodologically, this finding is extremely 
important since it suggests that we can scfely ignore 
the contribution of non-Hispanic persons arid groups 
to the Spanish language population^. 

Nativity by Ethnic Origin 

As has become our practice, the remainder of this 
chapter focuses on the population which had Spanish 
foi its first language. It is, after all, this group which 
most likely retains Spanish as an important daily 
language and which accordingly will transmit Spanish 
to the next generation. Table 9.4 shows that only th^ 
Chicano/Mexican ancestry group was laigely, at the 
time of the 1976 survey, bom in the United States. 
Approximately two persons in three of Mexican an- 
cestry reportedly were bom in the United States. On 
thcj oiher hand, nearly two-thirds of Puerto Ricans 
were bom on the island; similarly, the overwhelming 
majority of Cubans and Central and South Americans 
were immigrants. A majority of those claiming some 
Hispanic ancestry other than those previously listed 
were declared to have been native bom Since most 
live in New Mexico, they are probably descendants of 
the Spanish and Mexican populations which settled in 
this region prior to its annexation by the United States. 



Language Shift of Hispanic Immigrants 

Although not standardized for dme of arrival, the 
data presented in Table 9.5 lead lO the conclusion that 
Mexican immigrants are the least likely to undergo 
language shift to English. Not only is the total anglici- 
zation rate relatively low (16.2 percent); neariy half of 
all Mexican immigrants do not speak English on a 
regular basis. The most rapid adjustment, at least in 
terms of accommodation to the English language 
environment, appears to have been made by persons of 
Cuban, Central and South American, and Other His- 
panic ancestries; only minor differences zp(^ to 
separate these groups in tenns of rates of language shift 
to English. While fewer Spanish monolinguals arc 
found in the Puerto Rican group than in others, the total 
rate of anglicization is less than 25 percent, making it 
the group which has the second lowest rate of language 
shift. On the other hand, the Puerto Rican group 
appears to mor& closely .lesemble the three remaining 
Hispanic groups than it does the Mexican-ancestry 
population. 

In order to compare more directly the rates of 
anglicization between ethnic groups, we would like to 
examine lan£ lage shift as a function of both age at 
time of arrival and the length of time in which immi- 
grants have resided in the United States. Unfortu- 
nately, sample sizes are simply not large enough to 
sustain such an analysis. As a result, we have decided 
to standardize time of arrival in the United States, 
reweighting the data for each ethnic group so that the 
proportions of immigrants arriving in each q)ecific 
time period from 1950 to 1?76 are the same. Accord- 
ingly, differences observed in the figuits which follow 
reflea residual differences between groups once time 
of arrival has been standardized. Further, since age at 
time of arrival is the independent variable in the 
following charts, differences in the shape and location 
of language shift curves may be directly attributed to 
ethnic origin effects and other variables which may be 
related to ethnicity, notably place of residence. 

Figures 9.1 and 9.2 present the language practice 
of Mexican and Puerto Rican inmiigrants t^ the United 
States as a function of their age at tiruc of arrival. 
Generally speaking, the two figures demonstrate that 
the patterns of language shift differ very little between 
the two largest Hispanic groups. Only two differences 
can be noted: there are larger numbers of Mexican 
immigrants who rcnain monolingual in Spanish 
(approximately 10 percent more) and the rate of angll- 
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Table 9.3 



Language Use by Ethnic Group: Persons of Spanish 
Mother Tongue, United States, 1976 



Language Use 


Mexican 


Puerto RIcan 


Cuban 


South/Central 
American 


Other 
Spanish 


English Monolingual 


7.4% 


5.1% 


1.5% 


4.4% 


14.7% 


English Bilingual 


30.5 


31.8 


28.6 


26.2 


30.3 


Spanish Bilingual 


40.4 


43.2 


43.0 




39.1 


opanisn Monolingual 


21.7 


ly.y 


OC ft 


28.2 


10.9 


Total 


1 UU.U 70 


1 UU.U % 


i r\r\ r\ 0/ 
1UU.U % 


1 nn n 0/ 
1 UU.U 70 


sUU.U TV 


(N) 


3,931,430 


1,174,810 


641,790 


528,250 


542,480 






other 








Language Use 


European 


MAM UImMMmIj^ 

non-nispanic 


Total 






English Monolingual 


22.9 % 


24.9% 


7.4% 






English Bilingual 


39.3 


32.9 


30.3 






Spanish Bilingual 


24.1 


33.3 


40.8 






Spanish Monolingual 


13.7 


8.9 


21.5 






Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 






(N) 


39,700 


182.820 


7,041,280 







Source: SIE 1976 



Table 9.4 



Place of Birth by Ethnic Origin: Persons of Spanish Mother Tongue, 
Principal Hispanic Groups, United States, 1976 



Ethnic Group 


Native Born 


Foreign Born 


Total 




(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Mexican 


65.2 % 


34.8% 


100.0 


Puerto RIcan 


32.6 


67.4 


100.0 


Cuban 


10.0 


90.0 


100.0 


Central/South American 


12.2 


87.8 


100.0 


Other Spanish 


53.2 


46.8 


100.0 


Total 


49.4 


50.6 


100.0 



Source: SIE 1976 
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Table 9.S 



Language Use of Immigrants: Persons of Spanish Mother Tongue, 
Principal Hispanic Groups, United States, 1976 







Puerto 




Central/ South 


Other 


Total 


Language Use 


Mexican 


mean 


Cuban 


American 


Spanish 




English Monolingual 


2.2% 


3.3% 


1.4% 


4.3% 


9.9% 


2.9% 


English Bilingual 


14.0 


21.2 


24.9 


24.7 


24.4 


19.7 


Spanish Bilingual 


37.3 


49.7 


45.0 


40.5 


37.5 


41.9 


SpanishMonolingual 


.'6.5 


25.8 


28.7 


30.5 


28.2 


35.5 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


(N) 


1,366,160 


791,450 

« 


577,670 


463,940 


253,730 


3,452,950 



Source: SIE 1976 



Table 9.6 



Language Use of Nathre Born: Persons of Spanish Mother Tongue, 
Principal Hispanic Groups, United States, 1976 



Language Use 


Mexican 


Puerto 
RIcan 


Cuban 


South/Central 
American 


Other 
Spanish 


Total 


English Monolingual 


10.2% 


3.7% 


2.0% 


5.0% 


19.0% 


10.5% 


English Bilingual 


39.2 


53.8 


62.0 


36.6 


35.4 


40.9 


Spanish Bilingual 


42.0 


29.7 


24.0 


46.3 


40.4 


40.2 


Spanish Monolingual 


8.6 


7.8 


12.0 




5.2 


8.4 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


1C0.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


(N) 


2,565,270 


383,360 


64,120 


64,310 


288,750 


3,365,810 



Source: SIE 1976 
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Figure 9.1 
Language Shift of Mexican Immigrants 
to the USA, 1950-1976 




AgeitTlmeof Airivai 



Figure 9.2 

Language Shift of Puerto Rican Migrants 
to fhe USA, 1950-1976 




Age at Time of Arrival 
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Figure 9 J 
Language Shift of Cuban Immigrants 
to the USA, 1950-1976 




04 S« 10-14 15-24 2514 3544 45t 
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Figure 9.4 

Langua{;e Shift of Sou'h American Immigrants 
to the U^A, 1950-1976 




04 5^ 10-14 15-24 25-34 3544 4S* 

(41,300) (25^70) (41.020) (183,M0) (122,500) (43.240) (21.330) 
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Figure 9 J 

Language Shift of Other Spanish Language Immigrants 
to the USA, 1950-1976 
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Figure 9^ 

Language Shift of Persons of Mexican Ancestry, 
NaUveBom, USA, 1976 
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cizabon is marginally higher among Pueito Ricans 
aged 4-9 years of age. Once again, the observed 
difTeiemial is approximately S to 10 percent. In gen- 
tnl^ however, the data suggest very sim ilar patterns of 
language mobility to English among Mexican and 
Puerto Rican immigrants. 

While Hguies 9.3 to 9.S resemble those describing 
the language shift process of Puerto Ricans and Mexi- 
cans, several important differences can be observed. 
Hrst of all, Spanish monolingualism is much less 
ffcquently found in the Cuban, Central and South 
American, and Other Hi^anic groups. Secondly, the 
rates of anglicization are everywhere higher in these 
three giaups, notably among persons aged 10-14 and 
15-24 at the time they arrived in the United States. In 
factt apart ffosn Cubans, they are also substantially 
hi^ierdian previously observed for those who were 25 
to 44 yean of 9ge at time of anrival. Thirdly, rates of 
Englidi monolingualism also ai^ar higher for the 
Central and South American and Other Hispanic im- 
migrants, few Cubans having abandoned their mother 
tongue as a daily language. 

On the whole, figures 9.1 to 9.5 sustain the con- 



clusion that ttie process of language shift is largely 
invariant and that age at time of arri val is an important 
explanatory variable. Nonetheless, they also reveal the 
presence of some differences in the p^'^'^ement of the 
language shift cunres, some groups au^pting English 
more extensively than others. Whether such differ- 
ences are explained by cultural factors or by the struc- 
ture of regional labor maricets, it appears that Puerto 
Ricans and Mexicans better retain the use of Spanish 
than do the other groups examined in this chapicr. 

Language Shift of Native-Born 
Persons in the Principal 
Hispanic Ancestry Groups 

The comparative advantage of the Mexican and 
Puerto Rican groups in retaining Spanish disappears 
among the native bom (Table 9.6). Approximately 
half have been anglicized, and ten percent hsve aban- 
donedtheuseofSpanishasadailylanguage. Whilethe 
total rate of anglicization is higher than that found 
among Centnd and South Americans, it is not as high 
as that observed among the remaining groups. In the 



Figure 9.7 

Language Shift of Persons of Puerto Rican 
Ancestry, Born on Mainland* USA, 1976 




10-14 
(93.930) 



1S>19 



20-29 
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case of Puerto Ricans and Cubans, the anglicization 
rate exceeds 60 percent In general, then, native-bom 
hiq)anoi4xmes appear to undergo comparable rates of 
language shift 

To examine die possibility that the observed dif- 
feitnoes may be accounted for by the age structure of 
the population, additions^! charts were piepaitd show- 
ing die language practice of ttie native bom as a 
function of age. Unfortunately, given the extremely 
small proportion of the population which was native 
bom in the Cuban, Central and South American, and 
Other Hiq)anic groups, no conclusive partem 
emerged. On die odier hand, the fragmentary data 
obtained fot native-bom Puerto Ricans suggests Uiat 
diey may have undeigone greater language shift to 
Eng;lish dian have Mexican- Americans of the same 
age (Hgmts 9.6 and 9.7). For example, die total 
anglicization rate for 15-19 year olds stood at i^Toxi- 
mately 80 percent among Puerto Ricans as compared 
to just over 60 percent among Mexican Americans. 

Conclusion 

The data presented in diis chapter sustain the 
popular notion diat Mexican Americans in particular 
qipear to maintain the use of Spanish in greater num- 
bers duui do those in odier groups. When, however, the 
data are standardized to control for time of arrival, it 
would appear dut Puerto Ricans are neariy as retentive 
of Spanidi as are Mexican Americans. Although fewer 
differences at^ obsenred among the nadve bom, it 
sppcm that Mexican Americans undergo somewhat 
lower levelsof language shiftdiandomembersof most 
odKr ethnic groupsf. Given, however, die fact diat in- 
creasing numbers of native-bom Mexican Americans 
in the future will come from the major metropolitan 
areas of the United States, one may expect that edmic 
differentials among die nadve bom will tend to dimin- 
ish over time. 

The conclusion diat Mexicans and Mexican 
Americans are more likely to maintain the use of 
^Muiish rests on die premise that declarations of place 
of birdi are equally reliable among the edmic groups. 
This is cleariy unlikely. For exam{Ae, since all Puerto 
Ricans are by biidi citizens of die United States, diere 
is no reason for island-bom Puerto Ricans to wish diey 
had been bom in die United States. Puerto Ricans have 
no incentive to misreport dieir place of birdi. 

On the odier hand, it is lively diat some Mexican 
immigrants erroneously claimed native birdi to ensure 



that their right to reside in die United States would nor 
be questioned^ As we have shown in diis ch^^r, adult 
Mexican immigrants generally speak Spanish as dieir 
principal language, while natix e-bom hispanophones 
of Mexican ancestry usually speak English. Were as 
few as 5 or 10 percent of the so-called native bom 
actually born outside the United States, the presumed 
differentials between Mexican Americans and Puerto 
Ricans would disappear. And were the figure to attain 
20 to 25 percent in the Mexican ancestry group, their 
anglicization rate would approximate those of native- 
bom Cubans or Other Hispanics. 

Given our inabi ity to determine the extent to 
which erroneous declarations of native biith plague 
die SIE data, it semis pmdent not to make too much of 
the more retentive character of die Mexican-origin 
group. It is likely that erroneous declarations account 
for most or all of die Puerto Rican/Mexican differen- 
tial. Consequendy, die anglicization process of native- 
bom Hispanics appears to be relatively universal, only 
small differentials separating the imncipal Hispanic- 
origin groups. 
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Notes: 

1. Vdtman (1983) shows that 33 pment of the native-bom Hispanic population aged 14 and ov^ in 1976 did not 
speak Spanish (Table 3.1), 

2. Nor were double entries pennitted. From the viewpoint of completeness, these procedures may be viewed as 
unsatisfac^. Ncmethdess, they facUitate the task of the data analyst, who does not have to decide how to tieat double 
and triple decLvations of ethnic origin. 

3. Some belonged to groups which the Bureau of the Census found too small to classify. 

4. See ^)peadix 1 for a more detailed discusskm. 

5. Such persons are included in our analysis because they can be identified as bekxiging to the Spanish language group 
on the basis of their moth^ tongue. When, however, no mother-tongue data are available, persons of non-Hi^MUiic 
ancestry should be exc uded from the analysis, since so few are in fact members of the Spanish language group. This is 
mostcleariy the case with 1980 United States Census data. 

6. Tliesnudl amounted data available on native bom Central and South America 

rates of angUcizatk)n. It dKxdd be observed, however, that these sample sizes are extremely small and that the differ- 
ences observed are surely not statistcally significanL 

7. Hie same )offc applies to Central and South Americans. 



Quick Rifersncs Gk>S8ary* 

IIMMr foryf^is the first langud^ 
A/v^l^inrttaffis ttie adopdon of ^ 

ar^petwntotinQlher tongues other tfianEf^ 

bif nguals, Spantsh bdinguats, and %»nidh monolinguats. Sp»nl$h origin group refers to all persons included in our data 
Soufoei ftrespecjve '>f thetr mother longues or current language practices. 

^For more oomplete<iefinitions see C^er 1, page 7. 
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Chapter 10 

The Spanish 

Language 

Group: 

Modeling 

Population 

Growth 



Modeluig the population growth of a minority 
language group is not an easy task because a large 
number of population parameters lequire estimation. 
There ait, first of all, difficulties which are specific to 
our problem, forexami^e, theneed to estimate rates of 
movement fixxn Spanish monolingualism to Spanish 
bilingualism, fixxn Spanish bilingualism to English 
bilingualism and fiom &iglish tnlingualism, to Eng- 
li&44 monolingualism. 

Secondly, there are difficulties whicn are inherent 
in any type of multivariate demographic modeling, 
notably cmceming the interaction between subgroup 
behavior and the standard demographic variables. For 
example, tfie demograi^ie- would like to have birth 
and death rates foreachspecific grcxip defined by age, 
sex, language characteristics, and place of birth. Un- 
fortunately, no American study would permit us to 
develop unambiguous tnrth and death rate parameters 
for any group defined in pai^ by language. 

It ^uld, therefore, be quite evident that our study 
of the ftiture of the Spanish language group is limited 
by tlie quality of the data which we have at our 
disposal This is particulaily true with respect to two 
questions, the inability to determine accurately the 
mother tongue of young diildn»i and the probability 
that some of the declarations of native biith are not 
accurate. These two problems cause our estimates of 
the retention of Spanish by both anglophones and 
hispanophones to be somewhat uncertain. 

Our model is also limited by the quality of the 
population parameters forecast by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. Birth, death, and immigration parameters 
have been adapted from the Bureau's projections of 
the size of the Hispanic ancestiy group\ defined by 
ethno-racial rather than linguistic characteristics. 

The Base Population 

The 1976 SIE population of persons speaking 
Spanish as either a first or seccmd language furnishes 
the baseline data for our population projections. Five- 
year age groups were established for each sex, time of 
arrival (including native bom), and language group 
(Spanish monolingual, Spanish bilingual, and English 
bilingual). Persons who, although of Spanish mother 
tongue, had become English monoHnguals before 
1976 were excluded from the model since they no 
longer belonged to the Spanishlanguagegroup^ Simi- 
larly, no counts were made of those who would be- 
come English monolip<ruals durit^ the course of the 
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period 1976-2001. 

Separate records, of course, were kept for each 
nativityAiine*of-arrivaI category. Native-bom Eng- 
lish bilinguals of English mother tongue were distin- 
guished from English Irilinguals of Spanish mother 
tongue since the Spanish-abandonment rates vary by 
mother tongue. Given the hypothesis that little or no 
further language shift will occur among immigrants 
who arrived in the United States before 196S. all such 
persons were entered into a single time-of-arrival 
category. On the other hand, separate categories were 
kept for immigrants arriving during the following time 
periods at mid year: 1965-1969, 1970-1974, 1975- 
1976, 1976-1981, 1981-1986, 1986-1991, 199M996, 
1996-2001. 

Since the process of sampling introduces random 
errors into the data, some corrections were made to the 
original SIE data. The data were altered to approxi- 
mate a more normal evolution of the princifXEd sub- 
groups, i.e., as defined by age, sex, and language 
practice^. The resulting data set is pres. ited in Table 
10.1. 

Mortality 

The general approach to the estimation of His- 
panic mortality adopted in this study relies on data de- 
veloped by Gregory Spencer of the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau. His analysis shows that future hypotheses of 
Hispanic mortality rates are relatively inconsequential 
since the size of the Hispanic population depends 
largely on two factors, future levels of in)migratior 
and fertility (Spencer, 1986, page 9). Since we share 
this point of view, we shall adopt for purposes of this 
study the middle series of mortality projections pre- 
pared by Spencer^ (Table A2.1). No effort^ were made 
to correct mortality projections for differentials which 
might be associated with place of birth or language 
practice. 

Fertility 

Unfortunately, we did not feel that we could adopt 
such a simple solution with respect to future estimate^ 
of fertility. The Bureau's projections were prepared 
using all Hispanic women^, a method which is unsat- 
isfactory for our purposes. In our view the concept of 
Hispanic origin is much too imprecise to be useful^ 
Wiiile the Census approach seems to fit nicely with 
U.S. definitions of social reality (three "races**: White, 



Black, and Hispanic), it is not well suited to the 
analysis of linguistic phenomena. It is probable, for 
example, that monolingual Spanish women give birth 
to larger numbers of children than do English monolin- 
gual women of Hispanic ancestry. 

Our aiq)roach to differential fertility rates for eadi 
language pnchct group relies heavily on data derived 
from the 1980 Census. Our first task requires the 
development of a sample which would eliminate 
women who likely did not really belong to the Spanish 
language group (even though they said they spoke 
Spanish at home). 

It seems reasonable to accept as bona fide mem- 
bers of the Spanish language group all immigrants^ 
who reportedly spoke Spanish in 1980. Our analysis 
also suggests that native-bom >^omen who spoke 
Spanish and claimed Hispanic ancestry also belong to 
the Spanish language group. The imposition of these 
criterion produces a sample population which is rela- 
tively similar to that defined in the SIE. 

After dividing these women into those who spoke 
English well' and those who did not', we then calcu- 
lated the mean number of children bom to women in 
eadi of our five-year age groups (Table 10.2). This 
table reveals several interesting phenomena. First of 
all, while the differences in mean family size are neg- 
ligible among younger women, native-bom women 
aged 35 and older had had more children than did 
immigrant women'^ On the whole, nonetheless, tliese 
data suggest that while place of birth once played a 
significant role in the reproductive process, it no 
longer does. 

On the other hand, knowledge of English clearly 
has an important effect on family size. Women who 
did not speaik Eng^lish well had substantially more 
children than did other Hiispanic women. One may fix 
this differential at approximately 25 percent amor^ 
20-34 year old women, although 15-19 year old 
women who did not speak English well had nearly 
twice as many children as did their peers who did speak 
English well. 

With a view to preparing estimated rates of fertil- 
ity, we then compared these data to the mean number 
of children who would be bom, using the fertility 
schedule^' calculated by Spencer for the year 1982, the 
base year in his population model. Table 10.3 presents 
the mean family sizes which Spencer's schedule 
would produce, together with data on actual family 
size obtained from the 1980 Census^^. 

Examination of this table (see page 91) reveals 
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Table 10.1 

Base Population, Spanish Language 
Group, United States, 1976 



Native Bom 



Age 












Female 




















Group 


Emt 


EUL 


SUL 


SMono 


EMT 


EUL 


SUL 


SMono 


0-4 


164,440 


102,0Cv." 


143,230 


38,640 


181,890 


107,010 


152,660 


43,560 


5-9 


128,140 


97,330 


AAA 

105,900 


22,420 


128,770 


10fi 270 


11*) i2n 


22,060 


10-14 


100,110 


100,200 


92,580 


15,440 


102,290 


112,160 


102,800 


12,790 


15-19 


74,200 


93,580 


79,290 


11,230 


74,190 


108,300 


88,830 


9^250 


20-24 


47,950 


77,090 


63,630 


7,660 


48,160 


89,140 


70,910 


7,210 


25-29 


AJ 

«>4,740 


AAA 

69,300 


60,440 


6,590 


34,540 


79,820 


65,960 


7,800 


30-34 


20,730 


52,030 


50,690 


5,920 


21,340 


59,020 


53,140 


7,940 


35-39 


13,880 


42,030 


45,820 


6,060 


14,150 


47.350 


45,800 


8,700 


40-44 


10,160 


37,910 


45 '.40 


7,330 


10,370 


41,890 


42,690 


11,070 


45-49 


8,610 


36,680 


49,210 


9,870 


8,520 


39,550 


44,110 


15,370 


50-54 


5,060 


22,370 


34,180 


10,060 


5,260 


23,800 


30,510 


13,620 


55-59 


4,510 


16,960 


30,630 


12,310 


5,490 


18,670 


26,540 


15,580 


60-64 


3,110 


10,070 


20,870 


11,120 


5,310 


11,650 


17,270 


13,620 


65-69 


1,380 


3,890 


9,730 


5,670 


3,600 


4,570 


6,980 


7,640 


70-74 


960 


2,650 


7,630 


4,440 


3,990 


2,900 


4,270 


6,920 


75-79 


330 


1,500 


4,730 


1,990 


2,920 


970 


1,980 


4,360 


80 + 


0 


1,240 


3,900 


870 


2,560 


60 


1,280 


3,440 


(N) 


638,320 


766,840 


847,680 


177,560 


653,340 


853,130 


871,140 


210,940 



Source: SIE 1976 (see text) continued 
Numbers may not sum to column totals due to rounding. 



EMT : Engliih Mother Tongue 
EUL : Engliih Uwtl Language 
SUL : Spanish Uiuai Language 
SMono : Spanish Monolingual 
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Table 10.1 (continued) 

krvnlgrants, inival before 196S 





Mali 






female 




Age 














Group 


EUL 


SUL 


SMono 


EUL 


SUL 


SMono 


0-4 
5-9 














10-14 


6,420 


1,790 


1,200 








15*19 


20,330 


9,220 


2,730 


oo con 
co,Oc\J 


7 icn 


670 


20*24 


23,500 


16,170 


2,830 




lOi'OU 


2,670 


25-29 


25,020 


25,040 


4,180 






6730 


30*34 


32,450 


46,810 


8,410 


34,760 


53,370 


16,790 


35*39 


25,680 


50,040 


10,910 


25,830 


54.550 


22!040 


40-44 


20,480 


49,200 


13,280 


20,050 


50,200 


24,900 


45-49 


18,750 


48,150 


15,520 


18,640 


45,990 


27,660 


50*54 


16,620 


41,350 


15,860 


15,620 


38,010 


27,100 


55-59 


8540 


20 680 


9 480 


7,380 


18,930 




60-64 


8,530 


20,730 


11,660 


6,580 


19,610 


18,600 


65-69 


,840 


19,970 


13,020 


5,050 


19,590 


22,230 


70-74 


6,080 


15,960 


12,390 


3,280 


16,490 


22,940 


75-79 


3,860 


9,950 


7,850 


1,850 


10,420 


18,630 


80^ 


3,140 


7,240 


5,070 


1,570 


7,500 


17,550 


(N) 


227,270 


382,310 


134,390 


238,840 


387,530 


244,070 


Immigrants, arrival 1965-1969 




Male 






Fem?ie 




Age 














Group 


EUL 


SUL 


SMono 


EUL 


SUL 


SMono 


0-4 














5-9 


5,000 


6,740 


200 


11,570 


3,580 




10-14 


19,120 


10,670 


190 


26,530 


5,910 


260 


15-19 


18,000 


13,960 


1,810 


19,200 


16,150 


1,050 


20-24 


11,840 


21,140 


5,500 


14,410 


23,420 


7,590 


25-29 


10,380 


27,840 


12,020 


11,850 


30,970 


18,060 


30-34 


5,220 


27,190 


12,020 


5,530 


26,260 


20,780 


35-39 


3,910 


22,750 


10,670 


3,590 


17,640 


22,850 


40-44 


2,280 


12,300 


14,490 


4,230 


10,430 


21,340 


45-49 


2,880 


7,670 


10,040 


330 


6,580 


15,980 


50-54 


680 


6,820 


10,770 


150 


5,600 


16,060 


55-59 


360 


4,300 


12,030 


800 


2,640 


17,380 


60-64 


10 


3,340 


12,790 






19,380 


65-69 




850 


4,500 






6,440 


70-74 




290 


3,310 






4,350 


75-79 






3,160 






3,840 


80 + 






1,800 






2,190 


(N) 


79,680 


165,860 


115,660 


98,190 


149,180 


177,550 



continued 
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Tabl«10.1 (continued) 

Immigrants, an'lval 1970-1974 



Aha 

Age 


Ma 

PHI 


IB 

CMI 


DMono 


Female 
EUL SUL 


SMono 


U • 4 


1 Aon 
1,020 


e OAA 

5,200 


1,910 


3,610 


3,360 


2,870 


0 - 9 


Oil 4 OA 

24,120 


Oil AAA 

24,000 


4 A 70A 

1 1 ,720 


19,150 


27,760 


7,910 


in 1^ 
lU ■ 14 


1Q C7A 

19,0/0 


OQ lAA 

2o,100 


7 OAA 

7,200 


20,006 


24,070 


^3,410 


10 • ly 


lii n7A 
14,9/0 


OO ICA 

29,150 


4 0 OCA 

1 2,950 


5,230 


27,090 


f\A AAA 

24,020 


Oil 


10 Q1A 

12,ol0 


OO OAA 


lA OAA 

18,200 


8,740 


25,120 


f\ A J^A 

31,460 




40 OCA 

13,350 


33,120 


29,680 


0 730 


27,170 


41,000 


OA Oil 

3U • 34 


A. OOA 

4,990 


« 7 07A 

1 7,870 


4 7 ii7A 

17,470 


2,300 


12,980 


23,890 


35*39 


2.100 


15.870 


18,340 


1,570 


10,530 


23,680 


40*44 


530 


7.290 


11,120 


590 


5,980 


12,230 


45*49 


50 


4 150 


11 8^ 


320 


2,520 


1'? 


50-54 




2,150 


10,010 




1,510 


10,880 


55*59 




1,O0C 


8,550 




820 


9,030 


60*64 




370 


6,480 




310 


7,030 


65*69 






5,700 




140 


6,330 


70*74 






3,500 






4,310 


75 79 






1,950 






2,720 








730 






1,36C 


IN) 


93,010 


199,070 


178,490 


64,570 


169,360 


235,530 



Immigrants, arrival 1975-1976 


Mala 




Female 


Agt 






Group EUL SUL 


SMono 


EUL SUL SMono 



0-4 




590 


1,730 




770 


1,970 


5-9 


2,380 


5,030 


3,320 


1,430 


6,080 


3,480 


10-14 


1,580 


5,170 


4,430 


3,360 


6,130 


4,550 


15-19 


1,010 


4,440 


7,820 


1,860 


5,553 


8,440 


20-24 


530 


2,800 


15,630 


1,030 


3,660 


17,710 


25-29 


570 


3,280 


13,170 


1,090 


4,260 


14,790 


30-34 




1,000 


5,850 




1,480 


6,600 


35-39 




270 


4,270 




5,330 


40-44 






4,220 






4,940 


45-49 






1,760 






2,070 


50-54 






1,690 






1,990 


55-59 






1,630 






1,910 


60 64 






1.140 






1,330 


65-69 






650 






760 


70-74 






620 






720 


75-79 






360 






420 


80^ 






180 






210 


(N) 


6,070 


22,580 


68,470 


8,770 


27,910 


77,220 
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Table 10^ 

Mean NumUr of Children by Age Group, Place of Birth, and 
Knowledge of English, Spanish Language Group *, 1980 



Foreign Bom Women 



Age Group 



Speak English 
Well 



15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 

Natlve-Bom Women 



0.12 
0.71 
1.46 
2.10 
2.59 
2.89 
3.11 



Do Not Speak 
English Well 



0.32 
1.05 
2.01 
2.81 
3.33 
3.84 
4.07 



Total 



0.17 
0.85 
1.69 
2.41 
2.93 
3.37 
3.64 



Age Group 


Speak English 


Do Not Speak 


Total 




Well 


English Well 




15-19 


'.16 


0.16 


0.16 


20-24 


J.86 


1.04 


0.87 


25-29 


1.66 


1.89 


1.57 


30-34 


2.39 


2.86 


2.41 


35-39 


3.17 


3.70 


3.19 


40-44 


3.93 


4.91 


3.99 


45-49 


4.20 


5.78 


456 



*Sm taxi for definition. 



Table 10.3 



Mean Family Size by Age of the Mother, 
Spanish Language Group, 1980 



Age Group 



1980 
Observed Mean 



1982 
Spencer 



Difference 



15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 



0.17 
0.86 
1.68 
2.41 
3.03 
3.60 
3.92 



0.23 
0.97 
1.77 
2.33 
2.62 
2.72 
2.74 



-0.03 
-0.11 
•0.09 
i0.08 
+0.41 
+0.88 
+1.18 



SouKts : Census 1980 

Sptncf", me, TtbkA-l 
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several important findings. First of all, the mean 
^umberof children already bom to women aged 35 and 
older was aheady substantially higher than the 1982 
projections for births to women their age. This finding 
suggests that these women had been following feitility 
schedules which yielded a lai:ger number of children 
than that cun^ntly in effect Further, the older the 
women, the greater the differential between current 
fertility expectations and the fertility schedule which 
they followed. For example, 45-49 year old women 
had given birth to 3.93 children by 1980, whereas the 
current schedule would produce only 2.74 children, a 
difference of 1.2 children. On the other hand, the 
difference between past fertility history and current 
expectations is only 0. 1 children in the case cf the 30- 
34yearold womea 

Still more interesting is the comparison between 
achieved and expected feitility :«moi^ the younger 
women aged 15-29 in 1980. Their reproductive behav- 
ior is extremely important since approximately three- 
quarters of all child-bearing is completed before 
women reach 30 years of age. According to Spencer's 
1982 data, 25-29 year old women should have £ .en 
birJi to 1.77 children, whereas the 1980 Census found 
only 1.70 children. Similarly, 20-24 year olds were 
expected to have 0.97 children: the actual figure was 
only 0.88 children. Again, 15-19 year olds were sup- 
posed to have 0.23 children but only 0. 17 children had 
been bom. 

These findings are all the more striking since 
Spencer's calculations are based on all Hispanic 
women, including monolingual angloidiones. We 
specifically excluded this gn)up, one which may be 
expected to have still lower birth rates than do the 
Spanish language components of the Hispanic ances- 
try population. We had expected the women we se- 
lected from the 1980 Census to have higher mean 
fariily sizes than Spencer's estimates had projected. 
Consequently, our analysis suggests that Hispanic 
fertility rates are falling more rapidly than estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census. 

To illustrate this point we have calcilated antici- 
pated mean family sizes for each age cohort using the 
medium hypothesis projected by Spencer for the years 
1985, 1990, 1995, etc. As we have already noted, 
completed family sizes for all groups aged 30 and older 
will be higher than those estimated using the 1982 
standard. If, however, we allow each of these age 
groups to complete theirfertility according to the 1982 
estimates, the 45-49 year olds will have given birth to 



4.0 children, the 40-44, 35-39 and 30-34 year olds to 
3.6, 3.2 and 2.9 children respectively. These figures 
give some idea of the magnitude of the decline in 
childbearing on the part of Spanish language womea 

Furthermore, it appears that the younger women 
are not following the 1982 fertility schedule developed 
by the Census. In orderto assess the likely evolutionof 
their fertility schedules, we compared them to the low, 
medium, and high fertility hypotheses developed by 
Spencer for the years 1985, 1990, and 1995^^ This 
comparison reveals that the nimiber of children al- 
ready bom to 25-29 year old women in 1980 resembles 
most closely die middl : hypothesis projected for 1990; 
that of the 20-24 year old women, the middle hypothe- 
sis for 1995; while that of t^e 15-19 year olds approxi- 
mates that of the low hypo .lesis projected for 1995. It 
^ipgtm that Hispanic women are following the low 
hypothesis of future fertility: the younger the women, 
the more their fertility profile resembles the low pro- 
file projected for some remote point in time. 

Making use nonetheless of the low fertility see* 
nario projected by Spencer, it appears likely that the 
25-29 year olds will finish their reproductive cycles 
with 2.8 children, the 20-24 year olds with 2.6 chil- 
dren, and the 15-19 year olds with 2.4 children. Pre- 
sumably the cumulative effects of any fiirther decline 
in age-specific fertility rates over the course of their 
reproductive cycle, including those which we have just 
documented, will lead to still smaller completed fam- 
ily sizes for each of these age groups. 

Given the fact that Spanish language fertility rates 
appearto be lower than those projected by Spencer, the 
retention of his high series of projected fertility is 
clearly inappropriate. His medium series, however, 
will be used as our highest projection of future fertil- 
ity'* while his low series will be treated as our medium 
level of fiiture fertility. Further, ^nce even this fertility 
schedule does rx>t appear to be sufficiently low to 
explain the 1980 Census findings, we shall develop a 
projection which is still lower than that produced by 
Spencer" (Table A2.2). 

In addition, we shall assume that women who did 
not speak English well at the time of the 1980 Census 
roughly resemble the women we have defined as 
Spanish monolinguals in our analysis of the SIE'^ 
llieir birth rates accordingly will be increased by 20 
percent, while those of English-speaking women will 
be de^iieased by 5 percent. These figures not only 
respea the 25-percent differential observed between 
the two groups in 1980; givoi the relative size of the 
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two groups, they pennit us to maintain a global fertility 
rate which closely approximates the projected norm 
for the Spanish language group as a whole. In the 
absence of conclusive data to the contrary, we have not 
projected feitility differences between English bilin- 
gual and Spanish bilingual wcmen. 

Putting Children into 
Language Practice Groups 

One of the principal unknown parameters in our 
population model concerns ihe attribution of children 
to the different language categories during the first 
^ Mryearsoftheirlives. Were all ;Mdreninunediately 
assigned to the language group of their mother, this 
problem could be readily solved. 

However, SIE data suggest that young children are 
much more likely to speak English (and adopt English 
as their principal language) than are their mothers^^. 
Three reasons combine to explain this precocious lan- 
guage shift: (1) The lack of male partners with lan- 
guage characterisfics similar to those of Spanish Ian- 
guage women. Data show that immigrant men are 
much more likely to speak English than are women, 
and are significantly less likely, for example, to be 
Spanish monolinguals. (2) The desire of some parents 
to teach English to their children at a very earfy age. 
It is likely that some parents continue to speak Spanish 
to each other as their principal daily language, but 
generally speak English to their children. (3) The 
anglicizing influence of older children in both the 
nuclear and the extended famify'^^ 

As a general guide we have minimized the degree 
to which the language characteristics of 0-4 year old 
children may differ from those of their mothers. Chil- 
dren of Spanish monolingual women are required to be 
either Spanish monolinguals themselves or Spanish 
bilinguals; while those of Spanish bilingual women 
may be either Spanish bilinguals orEnglish bilinguals. 
Similarly, children of English bilingual women have 
English for their mother tongue and may be either 
English monolinguals or English bilinguals at this 
early age. 

Alternative patterns are indeed found in the data, 
as when an English bilingual woman raises a child who 
has been given Spanish as its mother tongue, in a 
deliberate effort to pass Spanish on to the next genera- 
tion. On the whole, however, such patterns are rela* 
tively rare*^. 

The adoption of this general approach to the as- 



signment of children to specific language groups re- 
quires the development of specific parameters of lan- 
guage retention and shift. We have dealt with this issue 
by comparing the lariguage practice of 4 year old 
children to that of their mothers. Since their mother 
tongue is not known to us, the language characteristics 
of the children are directly projected as a function of 
the language practice of their mothers. 

Briefly, all diildren bom to Spanish monolingual 
or Spanish bilingual women were assigned Spanish as 
mother tongue^. This decision is relatively important 
because fewer English bilingual diildren in the 
hispanoi^Kme group will come to abandon Spanish 
than will those who have English as their mother 
tongue. Similarly, children bom to English bilingual 
women were assigned English for their first language. 

With respect to the language characteristics of 
children bom into each mother tongue group, 72.5 
percent of the children bom to Spanish moriolingual 
women were still monolingual^ when they reached 4 
years of age. Similarly, 45 percent of diildren bom to 
Spanish bilingual women retained the language char- 
acteristics of tfieir mothers^; the remainder had al- 
ready become English bilingual. On the other hand, 55 
percent of the children bom to English bilingual 
women did rx)t speak Spanish on a regular basis in 
early childhood^. 

Modeling the Language Shift Process 

Two approaches to the modeling of language shift 
have been adopted, both of which follow the path 
traced in our eadier work on the French language 
(Veltman, 1987). 

a* Language shift among immigrants. We 
assume that all immigrants enter the United States as 
Spanish monolinguals, a plausible hypothesis given 
the definition of Spanish bilingualism adopted in our 
study. It does not appear likely that hispanophone 
immigrants would speak English on a regular basis 
Coften*") upon their arrival in the United States. 
Nonetheless, they learn English rapidly and must be 
distributed to the Spanish monolingual, Spanish Ulin- 
gual, English bilingual, and English monolingual 
groups in accordance with the rates and time frame 
presented in Oi2q)ter 5^. Similarly, we require the 
immigrant population already resident in the United 
Stales in 1976 to follow the trajeaory of language shift 
established in that chapter^. 

Immigrant language shift data also were found to 
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vary by sex. While rates of English monolingualism 
and English bilingualism sq>pear relatively similar for 
both men and women, the prqx)rtion of women re- 
maining Spanish monolinguals is approximately 30 
percent higher than that for men. This differential is 
retained in our analysis. 

Further, three scenarios of language shift were 
developed: the preferred hypothesis based upon the 
data presented in Table 5.1, and two altemative hy- 
potheses. In the hypothesis of high language mobility, 
the incidence of English m(Hiolingualism was in- 
creased by 20 percent, that of Spanish monolingualism 
was decreased by 10 percent, and that of English 
bilingualism was increased by 10 percent^; in that of 
low language mobility, the incidence of English 
monolingualism was decreased by 20 percmt, and so 
on. The appropriate age-specific language coefficients 
for each of these three hypotheses are presented in 
TaUe A2.3. The distribution of language characteris- 
tics of immigrants entering the United States after 
1976 obtained by the application of these coefficients 
is presented in Table 10.4. Similariy, the evolution of 
language characteristics for immigrants already resi- 
dent in the United States in 1976 is presented in Table 
A2.4. 

b. Language shift among native*born 
hispanophones. Language mobility among LHe native 
bom is assumed to stop at approximately 20 years of 
age. Since we have divided the Spanish language 
group into three components, coefficients of transition 
from one class to another will be applied. That is to say, 
a certain percentage of 0-4 year olds will remain in the 
Spanish monolingual class when they become 5 to 9 
years of age. Others will be added to the Spanish 
bilingual class, w?:jch will have lost some of its 0 to 4 
year olds to the English bilingual group. Similariy, 
some of the children previously bilingual in English 
will have passed into the English monolingual group 
(and out of our model). 

Once again, we have fixed target rates of anglici- 
zation for the native bom based upon the observed 
language practice of hispanophones living in urban 
areas. An expected anglicization rate of 75 percent, 
divided between 57.5 percent English bilingualism 
and 1 7.5 percent Englishmonolingualism, is projected 
for children who were aged 9-4 in 1976. 

Two altemative hypotheses also have been devel- 
oped which increase or decrease the loss rate to Eng- 
lish monolingualism among persons who were Eng- 
lish bilinguals in the preceding period. The hypothesis 



of more extensive language shift is associated with a 
total anglicization rate of 80 percent, of which 20 
percent will have become English monolinguals. The 
hypothesis of more limited language shift projects an 
English monolingualism rate of 15 percent and a total 
anglicization rate of 70 percent. The relevant coeffi- 
cients for each hypothesis are presented in Table 10.5, 
together with the expected language shift characteris- 
tics of hispano{4ione children^. 

c. Language shift among native-born 
anglophones. A further problem concerns language 
shift rates of children bom to English bilingual moth- 
ers. Based on data reported in Chapter 3, it appears that 
at least 65 percent of these children will cease to speak 
Spanish as a second language, most of them almost 
immediately^. This suggests that English bilingual 
mothers often do not attempt to teach their anglophone 
children Spanish as a second language. Since it is 
highly unlikely that all children who are bilingual in 
early childhood will retain Spanish as they get okler, it 
is necessary to calculate a final rate of English bilin- 
gualism which appears intuitively plausible. We have 
fixed this rate at 25 percent in our middle hypothesis. 

A second hypothesis, one we think more realistic, 
fixes the final level of English bilingualism at 15 
percent, a figure slightly higher than that which we 
earlier found among English bilingual Franco- Ameri- 
cans^. Although rates of language shift among 
hisparx)phones are lower than those observed among 
francophones, it should be remembered that we are 
dealing here with anglophones, that is, persons of 
English mother tongue. Since they communicate with 
their parents in English, there is no natural milieu in 
which such Spanish as they learn is likely to be used, 
and since they are anglophones, they are likely to adopt 
the gene!al American attitude that all civilized people 
speak English. A third hypothesis, one we find less 
likely, fixes the final rate of English bilingualism at ?5 
percent, the figure already observed in 1976. The 
relevant data are presented in Table 10.6. 

Future Immigration 

The age and sex structure of future immigration 
was first of all developed from three sets of net immi- 
gration projections (total entries minus total return 
migration) developed by Spencer (1986) for five-year 
age and sex groups: 85,700 persons, 143,200 persons, 
and 361,5(X) persons. Since none of these figures 
seems to lie within the parameters suggested either by 
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Tabl«iC.4 

Proi«clMl Linguagt Charactwistict of Immlgranti by Period: 
Piriont Arriving In the Unliod States after 1976. 
Spanish Mother Tongue. 1976-2001 



Low MotMlty Hypothesis: 



Period 


English 


English 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Monolingual 


Bilingual 


Bilingual 


Monolingual 




% 


% 


% 


% 


1981 


Oj6 


9.3 


29.0 


61.1 


1986 




14.1 


37.4 


47.3 


1991 


2J 


20.1 


41.6 


36.0 


1996 


4jD 


24.5 


47.3 


24.2 


200r 


4.1 


24.7 


47.4 


23J6 


Preferred Hypothesis: 


Period 


English 


English 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Monolingual 


Bilingual 


Bilingual 


IMonollngual 




% 


% 


% 


% 


1981 


0.7 


10.3 


33.2 


55.8 


1986 


U 


15.8 


39.8 


43.0 


1991 


2Jt 


22.1 


42.4 


32.7 


1996 


4.8 


26.9 


464 


22.0 


2001* 


4.9 


2/.1 


4&3 


21.7 


High Mobility Hypothesis: 








Period 


English 


English 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Monolingual 


Bilingual 


Bilingual 


Monolingual 




% 


% 


% 


% 


1981 


OA 


11.3 


37.1 


50.8 


1?86 


1.7 


lU 


41.9 


39.1 


1991 


3.3 


243 


42.7 


29.7 


1996 


55 


29.6 


444 


20.1 


2001* 


5.7 


29.9 


44.6 


19.8 



* Changes are produced by mortafrty. 
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TlUtlOJ 

Projected Ijnguige Practice of Natlve-Bom Children Aged 04, 
Spanish Mother Tongue. United States. 1976 



Low MoMny Hypothesis 



Age 




English 


English 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Group 


Year 


Monolingual 


Bilingual 


Bilingual 


Morioiingual 






% 




% 


% 


0-4 


1976 


0.00 


33.60 


49.70 


16.70 


5-9 


1981 


25i 


40.01 


49.78 


6.68 


10-14 


1986 


7.73 


4452 


45.08 


2.67 


15-19 


1991 


12.40 


49.99 


35J1 


2.30 


20-24 


1996 


15.00 


SSJOQ 


28.00 


2.00 


PrafKied HypottMtIs 


Age 




EpsIMi 


English 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Group 


Year 


Mcnollngual 


Bilingual 


Bilingual 


Monolinguai 






% 


% 


% 


% 


0-4 


1976 


OjOO 


33.60 


49.70 


16.70 


5-9 


1981 


4.20 


43.07 


48.14 


459 


10-14 


1986 


958 


49.72 


39.43 


1.27 


t5-19 


1991 


1456 


53.62 


30.70 


1.12 


20-24 


1996 


1750 


57.50 


24.00 


1.00 


High Mobility Hypothesis 


Age 




English 


English 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Group 


Year 


Monolingual 


Bilingual 


Bilingual 


Monolingual 






% 


% 


% 


% 


0-4 


1976 


0.00 


33j60 


49.70 


16.70 


5-9 


1981 


AA7 


46.12 


45.67 


3.34 


10-14 


1986 


1156 


5428 


33.50 


0.66 


15-19 


1991 


16.99 


57.22 


25.21 


0.58 


20-24 


1996 


20.00 


60.00 


19.50 


050 
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ProiNM RelHitlon of Spanish by Chfldren of EngHth 
Mottwr Tongue: United States. 1976-2001 





LcwMobiHty 
Hypotliesis 


Preferred 
Hypothesis 


High Mot)llity 

Hypothesis 

m 


0-4 


60.0> 


55.0" 




5-9 


b2.4' 


45.2»' 


37.0- 


10-14 


ASM 


37.1 


27.4 


15-19 


40.1 


305 




20-24 


3S.0 


2SjO 


15.0 



W % chUrm txm to Engish liingual 
W.4 % rate ol mtonlion of 5iiisli ; 

% of chMm bom to EmWi bin^ 
'«2.1%ratoofiiat«itionofSMiish; 
;W % c( chUrwi bom to EnglUi l)ingual woffl^ 
'74%ratoofratonlionofSpanisti. 



Tal)le 10.7 



Proved Age and Sex Structure of the Immigrant Populatfon: 
Persons of Spanish Mother Tongue, United States 



Total bnnlgrallon per Fhre Year Period: 1.250,000 



Age Group 



Male 



Female 



Total 



0-4 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75-79 
BO* 

Total 



Percent 



67^70 


63,980 


131,250 


105 


67,270 


63,980 


131,250 


105 


64,420 


60,580 


125.000 


10.0 


80,950 


70,750 


151,700 


12.1 


146,680 


101,620 


248,300 


19.9 


95,740 


62,430 


158,170 


12.7 


43,180 


36,140 


79,320 


63 


36,770 


38,420 


75,190 


6.0 


23,960 


25,850 


49,810 


4jO 


12,810 


17.530 


30,340 


2.4 


9,300 


14,270 


23,570 


1.9 


6,770 


11,740 


18.510 


15 


4^00 


6,770 


11,270 


0.9 


1.760 


4,030 


5.790 


05 


1,240 


2,530 


3,770 


0.3 


1^00 


2,270 


3.770 


0.3 


1,240 


1,760 


3,000 


0.2 


665,370 


584,630 


1,250,000 


100.0 



Numbmmty not ium to column totili duo to rourKfing. 
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the analysis of SIE data or the 1980 Census data, 
developed our own estimates for 250.000 net entries 
per year. Specific age/sex data were devdoped by 
linear interpretation ftom Spencer's data^. It should 
be observed that males outnumber females in all age 
groups under 35 years of age, most paiticulaiiy among 
20 to 34 year olds. 

Ooser examination of these data revealed, how- 
ever, that Hispanic immi grants iqipear to be soinewhat 
younger than Spencer's woit suggests. Cmsequently, 
we readjusted our age/sex l\gures to biing them into 
line witiiAe data piesented in Table 5.1. Our immi- 
grant population is, therefore, youi^er than that in- 
jected by Spencer, a factor which is generally condu- 
cive to more rapid pcqjulaticm growth. 

The analysis of data obtained fipom the 1980 Cen- 
sus permits us to fix at approximately 1.28 million 
persons the number of entries fiom Spamsh-speaking 
countries during ttie 1975-1979period(seeTaUe4.2). 
While it is diflici!lt to directly compair is data to 
bnmigration and Naturalization Service siatistics'\ it 
would 9pptBT that legal immigration during this period 
amounted to 790,000 persons. If, in addition to these 
inunigrants, we add an estimated 167,0GC Puerto 
Ricans who arrived on the mainland after 1976^, then 
we may estimate that legal immigration represents 
q)proximately 75 percent of total immigratioiL 

Immigration and Naturalization Service statistics 
also reveal that this flow of immigrants remained 
relatively constant in the succeeding period. Thus, 
1980-1984 entries dropped by sq)pn>ximately 8 per- 
cent to 734,000 legal admissions. If we projea similar 
percentages for Puerto Rican and illegal entries, the 
final figure for the period closely resembles that ob- 
served for the previous period (1.2 million persons). 

As a R;3ult, v/e have fixed immigration levels at 
250.000 per year for the period 1976-1986 (Table 
10.7), after which time three alternative hypotheses 
are applied: continued immigration at this level, a 10- 
percent increase per period in net immigration (to 
333,000 immigrants during the 1996-2001 time 
frame), or a 10-percent decrease per period in net 



arrivals (to 1 88,000 during the last projection period). 
Increased immigration may be associated with a rise in 
the standard of living in the United States relative to 
Latin American countries; decreased immigration 
with a relative decline in such differentials. 
Alternatively, decreased levels of immigration also 
can be produced by a policy which would more effec- 
tively control illegal immigration. 

Methodology 

The dpptoacti devdoped in ourmodel is relatively 
straightforward. Hrst of all, immigrants are added to 
the base model They are immediately subjected to 15 
years of moitality mi language shift, this figure rep- 
resentingthe average lengthof residence in ttie United 
States. All other groups present in tfie model were 
simultaneously subjected to five years of mortality and 
language shift Children were then bom to women 
present in the model and assigned to their a|)propriate 
language groups. This procedure completed the evolu- 
tion of the population between 1981 and 1986. A 
similar procedure developed projections for each time 
period studied in this repoit, using fertility and mortal- 
ity data Sf4)n)priate to each time period. 

Conclusion 

The data and analysis presented in this chapter 
permit us to establish the fiiture size and composition 
of the Spanish langua^ group. For each set of vari- 
aUes— language practice, fertility, and immigra- 
tion—alternative scenarios have been developed in- 
corporating hi^, middle, and low hypotheses. In the 
case of the language shift variables, all parameters will 
be modified simultaneously to reflect the hypothesis 
under examinatioa 

In the next chqyter we shall pursue two objectives: 
first, to estimate the size and composition of the 
Spanish language group in the future; second, toexam- 
ine the differential impact of migration, language shift, 
and fertility scenarios on this process. 
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Notes: 



a of *c Hispanic Population: 1983-2080. Cuircnt PopulaUon Reports. Population Estimates 

and ftojecuons. Series P-25. no. 995. Washington: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Cfcnsus 1986 

2. Since populaUon projections were made using Symphony (Lotus 1-2-3). we did not believe (at the developmental 
stage) that we had sufficient memory available to retain English monolinguals for analysis. This judgment was prema- 
ture, suice eventually we were obliged to upgrade our hardware system to accomodate 1.9 megabytes of RAM in order to 
complete our analysis. But the use of Symphony macros to project different fertility and immigration assumptions 
inhibits the addition of new columns or rows of data. 

3. Essentially, the data were smoothed by calculating a double set of moving averages, the first based on five succes- 
sive age groups, the second on three age groups using as input data the averages obtained during the first step. The data 
were first smoothed for male-female ratios in each age group, then adjusted so that each language class retained its 
onginal size. TTw evolution of language characteristics subsequenUy was smoothed using ths same technique. A final 
correction returned each age group to its initial size, 

4. Spencer, op. ciL. Table B-1. page 76. Given the small changes in mcmalily projected for the 1982-2000 period we 
have used 1985 estimates for all periods. 

5. Projections were based on Hispanic ancestry birth date compiled by the National Center for Health Statistics for the 
years 1979-1981. Births were compared to the size of the Hispanic ancesuy population as reported in the 1980 Census 
(se« Spencer, op. cit. 1986. page 25. for a detailed discussion). 

6. For example. 1.5 million persons of the 4.6 mUlion native-bom adults declaring Hispanic ancestry in 1976 were 
monolingual anglophones (VelUnan. 1983. page 43). 

7. Including native-bom persons bom in Pueito Rico. 

8. This class also includes persons who rqxwtedly speak English "very well." 

9. Includes women who do not speak English at all. 

10. This curious finding is not explained by the more rural origins of the native-bom women. Older native-bom women 
hving m SMSAs m 1980 also had larger completed family sizes than did immigrant women in the same aee erouo 

U, The total fertility rate. a e. v- 

12. Fw example, we added together the number of children ever bom to 1 5. 16. 17. 1 8 and 19 year old women accord- 
uig to Spencer's schedule (Table A- 1. page 72). The mean was obtained by dividing this number by 5. 

13. Each estimate is designed to converge upon final White fertility rates of 1.6. 1.9. and 2.3 children in the year 2050 
In the view of the Bureau of the Census, ethno-racial differences in reproductive behavior wiU cease to exist at that time 

14. This scenano postulates completed family size of 2.7 to 2.8 chUdren during the 1982-2000 period. Given the 
analysis which we have just presented, steble or increasing rates of fertility would seem most unlikely. 

15. A linear reduction of age-specific birth rates by 10 percent 

16. We have since documented the validity of this assumption. 

17. SuicUy speaking, our analysis is based on the comparison of the language characteristics of 4 year old children with 
UioM of their mothers. Although this data base is limited ir size, the portrait obtained is sustained by simUar comparisons 
for 5-9 and 10- 14 year old children. The language char^teristics of Jiese latter children have been used to calibrate tran- 
siuon rates of language shift from one age group to another. 

18. In our study of the Greek community in Montreal, we observed four year old Greek children who generally spoke 
English but whose parents could barely speak that language (Veltman and loannou. 1984). Most frequenUy. older 
sibhngs cousins with whom they played were said to have taught them English. 

19. In fact, we have not ignored them. Our treatment consists essentially in lowering the rate of pioducUon of Ene li<sh 
bilingual children by Spanish bilingual women. 

20. As a matter of fact, the date suggest that some Spanish bilingual mothers wUl raise children of iinglish mother 
tongue because English is the dominant household language. This pattem is much more fr«5quently found than is the 
contrary pattwn. English bUingual women living in predominantly Spanish language households. ConsequenUy. a 
method which assigns mother tongue J»s a function of the mother's language characteristics wUl err on the side of linguis- 
tic consCTvatism. placing children in the Jpanish mother tongue group more often than warranted. Such error, however, 
is small in magnitude and inconsequential for the modeling process. 

21. Eighty percent according to the hypothesis of low language shift; 65 percent in the hypothesis of high language shift. 
27. Versus 40 percent and 50 percent respectively in the high and low hypotheses of language mobility. 

23. Versus 60 percem and 50 percent respectively in the low and high hypotheses of language mobUity. It will also be 
seen from Table 1 1.6 that the rates of retention of Spanish also vary according to each hypothesis. Not only, for example. 
do fewer children learn Spanis h according to the hypothesis of high language mobility: they also lose it more rapidly. 
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24. Target goals for the distribution of the four different types of language practice were established by linear interpola- 
tion. For example, the SIE provides estimates of language ^ift for persons residing in the United States for an average 
of 0.75 years (having arrived between January 1975 and June 1976), 4 years (1970-1974), 9 years (1965-1969), etc. 
Target goals were fixed for each type of language practice after mean length of residence of 2.5 years (1976-1981), 7.5 
years (in 1986), 12.5 years (in 1991), etc. After having smoothed the (Kiginal language practice data using the techniques 
described earlier in this ch^ter* coefficients of language practice were adjusted to produce the desired target goal for 
each time period. The coefficients retained are presented in Table A2.3. 

25. Once again, target goals were known firom Table 5.1. Once langiiage shift data by age were smoothed for time of 
arrival groups, coefficients were adjusted to produce the target goals. 

26. An increase of 10 percent in the rate of English mondingualism introduced so little change in the results that a 
higher figure was adopted instead. Spanish bilingualism was treated as a residual category. 

27. Table A2.5 presents similar data for the first set of children bom in the course of our mode^ , i.e. , in 1 98 1 , because 
this group contains more Spanish monolmguals than any other. 

28. We have previously observed that approximately 100,000 children in each of the 4-9 and 10-14 year old age groups 
are likely to be English bilinguals of Spanish mother tongue. Were such children excluded from Table 3.S, the rate of 
English monolingualism would already attain 67*68 percent 

29. This figure is based on a detailed comparison of the 197S CPS and the 1976 SIE. It is one in which we have a good 
deal of confidence. 

30. Only the lower and higher immigration series were used to create our estimate since the middle series includes no 
provision for return migration. Since both the tower and higher series provide for 30,000 return migrants, our projected 
level of 250,000 entries includes 280,000 total immigrants and 30,000 emigrants. 

31. Immigration and Naturalization Service statistics were gractously furnished by Robert Warren, Statistical Analysis 
Branch, United States Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

32. The large increase in "Puerto Ricans" from 1976-1980 is probably also a function of illegal immigration. Being 
"Puerto Rican*" is one way to claim American citizenship while at the same time remaining a genuine hispanophone. 



Quick Referene* Gto$sary* 

Mother Tonou$ \^ the first temQuage teamed. 

AngllcbMtlon\$ adoption ot £n(^tsh as one's prlncipat language bya person of a minority mother tongue, 
An0/DpAOMsare persons of English mothertongue. A/spenopAOAMai^ persons of Spanish mother tongue, and mphom 
are persons of mother tongues other than English or Spanish. Ouru9$ ofthi$$ terms wilt always apply to mother tongue 
groups and naw to mat language groups. 

Isngi'^ffeijrpap refers only to those pe^^ 
bilinguatSi Spanish bilinguals, and Spanish monolinguals. Spanliit or^tn group refers to all persons included in our data 
sources irrespective of their mother tongues or current language practices. 

^For more complete definitions eee Chapter 1 , page I 
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Chapter 11 

Projections: 
The Size and 
Composition 
Of the 

Spanish 

Language 
Group, 

1976-2001 



This chapter begins with a summary of the popu- 
lation parameters which we shall use in projecting the 
size and composition of the Spanish language group 
forthe period beginning in 1976 and ending in the year 
2001. We shall first of all define our prcfeircd model 
of population growth, that is, the one which assigns the 
most likely values to the most important population 
parameter?. Our preferred hypothesis projects a stable 
level of immigration at 250,000 persons per year, 
medium rates of fertility (Spencer's lower hypothe- 
sis), atid the middle scries of language shift coeflH- 
cients. A summary of these coefficients, together with 
their alternative values in the hypotheses of higher and 
lower rates of language shift, is presented in Table 
1 1 . 1 . It should be noted that the values projected forthe 
middle hypothesis arc those which arc dircctly derived 
from our analysis of the SEE data. 

Once we have developed population characteris- 
tics from this prcferrcd hypothesis, we shall then test 
the effects of altering a single variable at a time, 
incrcasing or decreasing rates of language shift, fertil- 
ity, and immigration in comparison to this ccnu-al, 
preferred model. This procedure will enable us to 
assess the relative importance of each variable fertile 
process of Spanish language population growtii. Later, 
we shall examine the effects of combining different 
sets of variables to produce low growtii and high 
growtii models. 

The Size of the Spanish 
Language Group 

The preferred model projects tiie Spanish lan- 
guage population at 16.59 million persons for tiie year 
2001, nearly double tiiat observed in 1976. As can be 
seen from Table 1 1 .2, all models of population growtii 
in which a single variable differs from tiie prcferrcd 
hypotiiesis project important growtii in tiie size of tiie 
Spanish language group, ranging from 15.8 million to 
17.5 million persons in 2001. 

To examine tiie net effect of dif fercntial fertility on 
proje* population growtii, immigration and lan- 
guage shift parameters were fixed at tiieir prcferrcd 
levels while birtiis werc projected at low or high 
fertility levels. The use of our lowest fertility hypotiie- 
sis would produce a final population of 16.37 million 
persons in tiie year 2001, while fliat of tiie highest 
fertility hypotiiesis would yield an estimated 17.00 
million people. Since tiiese differences arc rclatively 
modest, we may conclude tiiat fertility differcntials do 
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Table 11.1 

language Shift Parameters 
Used In the Projected Model 



Characteristic 



Preferred HypoUiesis 

(%) 



High Shift 

(%) 



Low Shift 

(%) 



Births 

Transmission of Spanish monolingualism 72.5 

Transmission of Spanish t)ilingualism 45.0 

Trap' mission of English bilingualism 55.0 

Language Shift, native bom 

English mother tongue, bilingual 25.0 

Spanish mother tongue 

English monolingualism 17.5 

English t)ilingualism 57.5 

Total anglidsation 75.0 

Lsnguage Shift, foreign bom 

Inddence of opanish monolingualism 
Incidence of English bilingualism 
Incidence of English monolingualism 



65.0 
40.0 
50.0 



15.0 



20.0 
60.0 
80.0 



-10.0 
+10.0 
+20.0 



8C.0 
50.0 

m 



35j0 



15.0 
55.0 
70.0 



+10.0 
-10.0 
-20.0 



Hypothesis 



Table 1U 

Projected size of the Spanish Language 
Group, United States, 1976-2001 



Population (millions) 





1976 


1981 


1986 


1991 


1996 


2001 


Preferred 


8.57 


10.17 


11.86 


1353 


15.04 


1659 


Language variants 

High Shift 
Low Shift 


857 
8.57 


10.03 
10.28 


11.58 
12.10 


13.09 
13.91 


14.43 
15.59 


15.81 
17J2 


Fertility variants 

High 
Low 


8.57 
8.57 


10.17 
10.13 


11.89 
11.78 


13.66 
13.40 


15J0 
14.87 


17.00 
16.37 


immigrant variants 

Increasing 
Decreasing 


8.57 
8.57 


10.17 
10.17 


11.86 
11.86 


13.67 
13.40 


15.47 
14.64 


17.50 
15.80 


Extreme Scenarios 

Low Growth 
High Growth 


8.57 
8.57 


9.99 
10.28 


1150 
12.13 


12.84 
14.18 


13.88 
16.31 


14.83 
18.71 
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not play an exlrcmely important rule in the long-tenn 
growth of the Spanish language group. 

The application of our sdtemative scenarios of 
language mobility has a stronger effect on future 
population estimates than do differences in fertility 
levels. A scenario using low levels of language mobil- 
ity lead to a projected total size of 17.32 million 
persons in the year 2001, while higher rates of lan- 
guage shift would reduce the size of the group to an 
estimated 15.81 million persons. Differences in pro- 
jected rates of language shift, while modest, therefore 
have a stronger effea on the final size of the Spanish 
language group than do fertility differentials. 

As mentioned in Chapter 10, two alternative sce- 
naiios of future immigration were examined for their 
effects, one in which immigration increases at a rate of 
10 percent from one time period to another after 1986, 
and another in which it decreases by 10 peiicent In the 
former scenario it reaches 333,000 immigrants in the 
period 1996-2001; in the latter, it descends to 182,000 
persons. Under the condition of increasing interna- 
tional immigration, the population would reach 17.50 
million persons in 2001 , whereas decreasing immigra- 
tion would lead to an estimated population of only 
15.80 million persons. It therefore appears that pro- 
jected differences in immigration levels have about the 
same impact on Spanish language population growth 
as do the differences in the parameters of language 
shift which we have developed. 

Two further scenarios may be conceived as defin- 
ing the outlying limits of probable population growth. 
The low growth scenario postulates high language 
shift, declining immigration after 1986, and low fertil- 
ity rates; the high growth model postulates low lan- 
guage shift, increasing immigration, and high rates of 
fertility. The former scenario generates a final popula- 
tion size estimated at 14.83 million, the latter, 18.71 
million persons. 

The Projected Linguistic Structure 
Of the Spanish Language Group 

Since it would be tedious to present data for each 
of the scenarios presented in Table 1 1 .2, we shall limit 
our discussion in the remainder of this chapter to five 
principal scenarios: the preferred hypothesis, its two 
language shift variants\ and the two scenarios of low 
and high population growth. Results obtained from the 
remaining scenarios all fall within the limits defined 
by these five models of population growth. 



The examination of the linguistic structure of the 
Spanish language group (Table 11.3) reveals little 
change over the period being studied. Generally 
speaking, the percentage of English bUinguals initially 
declines but then grows slowly until the year 2001 ; the 
percentage of Spanish monolinguals follows the oppo- 
site trajectory. Nonetheless, it appears that the Spanish 
language group will be characterzed by a relatively 
constant linguistic structure from now until the 21st 
century. Approximately three in eight persons will be 
Spanish bilinguals, less than one in five Spanish 
monolinguals, while the remainder, nearly a majority, 
will have adopted Er glish as their principal language 
of use. 

The alternative models of language shift presented 
in Table 11.3 show that highei or lower rates of 
language shift do not radically alter this portrait. 
Higher rates of language shift lead to lower levels of 
Spanish monolingualism and a stronger English bilin- 
gual component Lower rates have the opposite effect. 
In both case^, however, differences from the norma* 
tive scenario are marginal^ 

The linguistic structure of the population is not 
fundamentally changed even when the assumptions of 
high or low population growth are tested. A scenario of 
high growth leads to a population which is somewhat 
more retentive of the Spanish language; that of low 
growth to one which is somewhat more anglicized. 
These differences, while larger than those observed in 
the alternative language shift scenarios, are nonethe- 
less relatively small. 

The Projected Nativity Structure 
Of the Spanish Language Group 

Table 11.4 reveals a constant decrease in the rela- 
tive size of the native-bom population belonging to the 
Spanish language group. According to our preferred 
hypothesis, immigrants will come u> outnumber the 
native bom during the 1991-1996 period. In the sce- 
nario of higher rates of language shift^, this transfor- 
mation already will have been completed during the 
1986-1991 period. That this transition occurs some- 
what earlier is caused by the more rapid departure of 
younger, native-bom, English-speaking people^ from 
the language group. Since this group is moie likely to 
remain in the Spanish language group in the scenario 
of lower language shift, native-bom persons will 
continue to outnumber immigrants up to the year 
2001. 
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Table 11.3 

Projected Linguistic Structure of the Spanish Language 
Group, United States, 1976-2001 



Hypothesis 



Language Practice (percent) 



1976 



1981 1986 



1991 



1996 



2001 



Prsftnrsd 

English bilingusi 43.5 42.9 42.7 43.0 43.8 44.5 

Spanish biingual 37.6 36.8 36.8 36.7 36.8 36.8 

Spanish monoingual 18.9 20.3 20.5 20.3 19.4 18.7 

High Shift 

English bilingual 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.8 44.7 45.3 

Spanish biingual 37.6 37.4 37.3 37.1 37.1 37.0 

Spanish monoingual 18.9 19.1 19.2 19.1 18.2 17.7 

Low Shift 

English bilingual 43.5 42.2 41.8 42.0 42.8 ^3.4 

Spanish biingual 37.6 36.1 36.1 36.1 36.2 36.4 

Spanish monoingual 18.b 21.7 22.1 21.9 21.0 20.2 

High Growth 

English bilingual 43.5 42.2 41.8 41.8 42.2 42.4 

Spanish biingual 37.6 36.1 36.1 35.9 36.0 36.1 

Spanish monoingual 18.9 21.7 22.1 22.3 21.8 21.5 

Low Growth 

English bilingual 43.5 43.5 43.3 43.9 45.3 46.4 

Spanish biingual 37.6 37.4 37.4 37.2 37.1 37.0 

Spanish monoingual 18.9 19.1 19.3 18.9 17.6 16.6 



Total 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



Table 11.4 

Projected Percentage of the Spanish Language 
Group Bom in the United States, 1976-2001 



Hypothesis 



Percent Native Bom 





1976 


1981 


1966 


1991 


1996 


2001 


Prtftrrad 


58.6 


55.0 


52.5 


50.8 


49.7 


43.7 


High Shift 


58.6 


54.4 


51.4 


49.3 


47.8 


46.4 


Low Shift 


58.6 


55.4 


53.3 


52.0 


51.3 


50.6 


High Growth 


58.6 


55.4 


53.4 


52.0 


51.1 


50.1 


Low Growth 


58.6 


54.2 


51.1 


49.3 


48.3 


47.4 
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The Projected Age Structure 
Of the Spanish Language Group 

Although the Spanish language group was charac- 
terized in 1976 by the presence of a large number of 
children, adolescents, and young adults, this ^vill no 
longer hold true in the future. In fact. Table 1 1.5 shows 
that the language group will undergo a rapid change in 
demographic composition. The percentage of persons 
aged 0-19 falls fiom 41.3 percent in 1976 to only 29.4 
percent in the year 2001. On the other hand, the 
number of persons aged sixty and over increases from 
7.7 percent in 197G to 12.0 percent in 2001. 

Further, neither of the two alternative language 
shift hypotheses under study would have a marked 
impaa on this process. More rapid lariguage shift, a 
hypothesis which would accelerate the movement of 
young, native-bom persons into English monoL-ngual- 
ism, would further reduce the numbers of 0-19 year 
o!ds while increasing the presence of those ower 60 
years of age. The hypothesis of lower language shift 
obviously would have the opposite effect. Nonethe- 
less, the differ^rKes observed remain relatively small. 

The age structure of the Spanish language group 
will undergo somewhat more serious modification 
under conditions of high or low growth. The high 
growth model leads to a population which is relatively 
young; the low growth model to one which contains 
higher percentages of older persons. For example, in 
the high growth model the young would represent 33.4 
percent of the population in the year 2001, the oldest 
age group, 10.8 percent. In the hypothesis of low 
growth, the percentage of the young would fall to only 
26.0 ^^hile that of the elderly would rise to 13.3. 
Nonetheless, these two models of population growth 
lead to the same gener^ conclusion as do the more 
nomiative hypotheses already examined: the Spanish- 
language group increasingly will be composed of 
older people as we approach the 21st century^ 

Discussion and Conclusion 

Several important conclusions can be drawn from 
the data presented in this chapter. First, all reasonable 
sets of parameters tend to produce similar results. 
While the gap in projected population size between the 
outer-limit scenarios of high or low growth is rela- 
tively large (3.9 million persons), any other combina- 
tion ofvariaUespn)duces estimates ranging from 1S.8 
to 17 J million persons. 



Secondly, the essential characteristics of the Span- 
ish language group do not show important variation 
between the principal scenarios examined, the propor- 
tion that is native bom fluctuating between 46.4 and 
50.6 percent, the proportion that is Spanish monolin- 
gual between 17.7 and 20.2 percent, the percentage of 
the young fluctuating between 27.6 and 3 1 .0 percent, 
and, ofthe old, between 11.1 and 12.6nerceiit.Thedif- 
fercnces arc, of course, greater when all the principal 
factors in the population model are combined in the 
high growth or low growth model 

Although the population growth of the Spanish 
language group s^ars impressive, the data presented 
in Ijs chapter mask a very important phenomenon. Up 
to ihis point, we have simply excluded persons froia 
the modelir^ process as ^y became monolir^al in 
English In order to assess the total impact of die 
abandonment of Spanish over the 2S-year period, we 
have developed an additional scenario in which Eng- 
lish bilinguals do not leave the Spanish language 
group: women of English mother tongue will always 
give birth to English bilingual children, and Biglish 
bilingual children, whether angloi4x>nt or hispano- 
phone, will always retain Spanish as a frequently used 
second language^ Under these conditions, the final 
size of the population would attain 21.02 million in 
2001, or 4.43 million persons higher than that pre- 
dicted by our preferred hypothesis. 

The importance of this estimate should not be 
overlooked. Although the Spanish language group 
will grow by 8.02 million persons according to our 
preferred scenario, this growth stems from the direct 
and irxlirect effects of international immigration 
During this period 6.25 million immigrants will have 
been directly added to the Spanish language group; 
immigrant women arrivir^ between 1976 and 2001 
will have given birth to approximately 2.35 million 
children. Thus, in the year 2001, some 8.60 million 
immigrants and their children will have been added to 
the Spanish language group. Of this number approxi- 
mately 220,000 will already have died, and another 
590,000 will already have been angilicized\ leaving 
the netcontribution of intematimal immigration to the 
Spanish language group at 7.79 million persons. 

The impressive growth forecast for the Spanish 
language group is, therefore, partly illusory. Com- 
pared to what that growth could be, it is relatively 
limited, the continuing impact of international immi- 
gration accounting for nearly all of it. 

Let us suppose for a moment that no new immi- 
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Table 1U 

Age Stmctura of ttw Spanish Language 
Group, United States, 1976-2001 



Hypothesis Age Structure (percent) 
1976 1981 1986 1991 1996 2001 

Preferred 

0-19 41.3 38.0 35.5 33.5 31.5 29.4 

20 - 39 32.3 34.2 35.0 3^.7 34.7 33.4 

40 - 59 18.7 19.6 20.4 21.6 23.2 25.2 

60+ 7.7 8.2 9.1 10.2 10.6 12.0 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

HlghSh.rt 

0-19 41.3 37.2 34.4 32.0 29.8 27.6 

20 - 39 32.3 34.5 35.4 35.2 35.0 33.4 

40 - 59 18.7 19.8 20.9 22.3 24.1 26.3 

60+ 7.7 8.5 9.3 10.5 11.1 12.5 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Low Shift 

0-19 41.3 38.4 36.5 34.8 33.0 31.0 

20 - 39 32.3 34.0 34.6 34.3 34.3 33.3 

40 - 59 18.7 19.4 20.0 21.0 22.4 25.2 

60+ 7.7 8.2 8.9 9.9 10.3 11.5 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 10C.0 100.0 

Low Growth 

0-19 41.3 38.4 36.7 35.5 34.5 33.4 

20 - 39 32.3 34.0 34.5 34.1 34.0 32.9 

40-59 18.7 19.4 19.9 20.7 21.6 22.9 

60+ 7.7 8.2 8.9 9.7 9.9 10.8 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

High Growth 

0-19 41.3 37.0 33.9 31.2 28.C 26.0 

20 - 39 32.3 34.7 35.7 35.5 35.1 33.2 

40 - 59 18.7 19.9 21.0 22.6 24.8 27.5 

60+ 7.7 8.4 9.4 10.7 11.5 13.3 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Table 11.6 



Projected Characteristics of the Spanish Unguage Group, 
1976-2001, Persons Residing in the United States, 1976* 



Preferred Hypothesis 





1Q7A 


1901 


1900 


1991 


1996 


2001 


Proiected Size (millions) 


8 57 


ft ft<; 


Q ni; 

9.U0 


9.Uo 


0.95 


8.80 


Linguistic Composition (percent) 














English bilingual 


43.5 


480 


^9 n 




<;7 ft 
o/.o 


99.9 


Spanish bilingual 


37!6 


37.2 


36.3 


34.8 


33.3 


32.0 


Spanish monolingual 


18.9 


14.8 


11.7 


10.2 


8.9 


8.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Percent Native Bom 


58.6 


62.2 


64.7 


66.8 


68.8 


70.1 


Age Structure (percent) 














0-1S 


41.3 


36.8 


32.8 


28.6 


24.4 


20.7 


20-39 


32.3 


33.0 


32.7 


31.4 


30.9 


28.8 


40-59 


18.7 


21.1 


23.4 


26.2 


29.0 


31.3 


60i 


7.7 


9.1 


11.1 


13.8 


15.7 


19.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



'No new immigrants admitted 



Table 11.7 

Projected Characteristics of the Spanish 
Unguage Group, 1976-2001, Persons 
Residing in the United States, 1986* 



Preferred Hypothesis 



Projected Size (millions) 

Ungulstic Composition (percent) 
English bilingual 
Spanish bilingual 
Spanish monolingual 
Total 



1976 

8.57 



43.5 

37.6 
18.9 
100.0 



1981 

10.18 



43.2 
36.6 
20.2 
100.0 



1986 

11.89 



43.1 
36.5 
20.4 
100.0 



1991 

12.23 



47.0 
36.8 
16.2 
100.0 



1996 

12.23 



51.1 
36.4 
12.5 
100.0 



2001 

12.22 



54.2 
35.3 
10.5 
100.0 



Percent Native Bom 


58.6 


55.0 


52.6 


55.7 


58.3 


60.1 


Age Structure (percent) 














0-19 


41.3 


38.2 


35.8 


32.3 


28.7 


24.6 


20-39 


32.3 


34.1 


34.8 


33.8 


32.9 


30.4 


40-59 


18.7 


19.5 


20.3 


22.8 


25.9 


29.7 


60 + 


7.7 


8.2 


9.1 


11.1 


12.5 


15.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



*No n«w immigrants admitted. 
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grams, legal or illegal, entered the United States after 
the year 1976. The relevant data, presented in Table 
11.6, show that the Spanish language group would 
have increased in size from 8.S7 million in 1976 to 
9.08 million in 1991, after which time it would have 
declined to 8.95 million in 1996 and to 8.80 million in 
2001. Thus, the modest growth projected forthis group 
firtMn 1976 to 2001 (230,000persons) would already be 
headed downward as mortality and linguistic assimila- 
tion took their toll. 

Rirther, the linguistic and demographic character* 
istics of the pre-1976 population in the year 2001 
presage a still more important decline in the 21st 
century. The percentage of English bilinguals rises 
from 43.S to S9.8 over the 1976-2000 time period, as 
that of Spanish momlinguals declines to only 8.2 
percent While nearly three-fourths of the 1976 popu- 
laticm was under 40 years of age, more than half of the 
2001 population will be older than 40. 

A similar comparison dononstrates the effect of 
curtailing immigration in 1986, after having admitted 
250,000 immigrants per year during the 1976-1985 
period. Given the rates of language shift postulated in 



the preferred model, the population would rise from 
8.57 million in 1976 to 12.20 miUion in 1991 (TaMe 
1 1.7). By 1996 the COTibined effects of mortality and 
language shift would neaiiy erase the contribution of 
fertility, the population attaining 12.23 million per- 
sons. After that time the population would begin to 
decline, albeit marginally (12.22 million in 2001) as 
the effects of language shift begin to be more cleaily 
felt 

Needless to say, the decline would accelerate in 
the 2 1st century as a result of the transformation of the 
demographic structure of the group. The proportion of 
English biliiiguals would rise from 43.5 to 54.2 percent 
from 1976 to 2001 , while at the same time the aging of 
the population would proceed n9)idly. The shaip de- 
cline in the number of women in the child-bearing 
years inevitably would provoke a still more rapid 
decrease in the size of the Spanish language group in 
the 21st century. 

In fact. Tables 1 1.6 and 1 1.7 illustrate nicely the 
rapid growth of English bilingualism in the absence of 
continuing high levels of immigration. As we already 
have shown, this leads to the birth of children who will 



TaMtlU 

Prplected Size of the Spanish Languagt Group, 
Natlv« Bom FDpulition, 1976 



Estimated Population Change 
Period (millions) (Percent) 



1976 


5.02 




1981 


5.15 


+2.6 


1986 


5.30 


+2.9 


1991 


5.43 


+2.3 


1996 


5.45 


+0.4 


2001 


5.42 


-0.5 


2006 


5.35 


-1.2 


2011 


5.20 


-2.8 


2016 


5.00 


-3.8 


2021 


4.65 


-7.1 


2026 


4.40 


-5.3 


2031 


4.11 


-6.6 


2036 


3.74 


-9.0 


2041 


3.34 


-9.0 


2046 


2.70 


-9.4 


2051 


2.37 


•12.0 
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have English for their mother tongue, a situation which 
is not conducive to the learning or retention of Sr ^lish 
as a second language. It is precisely this link between 
parental anglicization and the language practice of 
their children that causes the acceleration of the 
decline of a minority language group in the absence of 
continuing high levels of immigration. Because they 
are relatively • ng, immigrants retard the aging of 
the minority la^.^^age population; at the same time 
they increase the number of native-l)om children. In 
addition, they replenish the linguistic core of the 
group, masking recognition of the anglicization which 
causes the eventual decline of the group. 

This point can be illustrated from Table 11.8, 
where we project the future growth of an entirely na- 
tive-born population, that which was present in 1976. 
The population would increase from S.Q2 million to 
5.46 million in the year 1996, after which time a pro- 
gressively more important decline sets in. From an 
estimated 5.45 million persons in the year 2001, 71 
percent of whom will be English bilinguals, the popu- 
lation would drop to an estimated 4.4 million persons 
25 years later (2026). Were we to continue the appli- 
cation of our language shift parameters to the year 
2051, only 2.4 million persons would be left. An 
estimated 58.2 percent would be 60 years of age or 
older and 85.9 percent would have made English their 
usual, preferred language. This analysis, however 
hypothetical, shows that decline, once begun, con- 
stantty accelerates over time. 

Observed and projected levels of immigration are 
sufficiently high, however, not only to mask current 
losses to En^sh monolingualism, but to produce 
important population growth. The process of anglici- 
zation is, notwithstanding, so rapid that no important 
changes are forecast for the linguistic composition of 
the group. 

Viewed somewhat differently, the absolute size of 
each linguistic component of the Spanish language 
group may be expected to share equally in the gener ' 
growth projected by the preferred scenario. This finu 
i^g is significant when, for example, Spanish mcmolin- 
gualism is perceived to be undesirable for political, 
economic, or social reasons. Our projections make it 
clear that Spanish monolingualism will not disappear 
in the future. In fact, according to the preferred hy- 
pothesis, the numberofSpanishmonolinguals will rise 
from 1.6 to 3.1 million persons (3.5 million in the 
scenario of low rates of language shift) daring this time 
period. The distribution of Spanish monolingualism 



among age, sex, and nativity groups may be expected 
to remain relatively staMe from 1976 to 2001, affect- 
ing mainly immigrants, particulariy women, who ar- 
rive in the United States after they have anained 15 
years of age. Spanish monolingualism among the 
native bom is confined to the very young and disap- 
pears very rapidly. 

In sum, the scenarios developed in this chapter 
assume that the fiiture will likely reproduce the past, 
taking into account the trends which appeared in the 
couije of our data analysis. For example, w have 
observed that rates of language shift, notably anglici- 
zation, have been rising over time. This persistent 
increase is at least in part associated with the continu- 
ing urt^anizrtion of the Spanish language group. Given 
the overwhelming preference of new immigrants for 
large urban areas, it may be expected that this trend 
will continue. 

On the other hand, we also have indicated a num- 
ber of points in the modeling process which may be 
considered particulariy sensitive, where small 
changes in parameters may produce relatively strong 
variations in projected population size. G)nsequently, 
were such a parameter modified by private or govem- 
ment intervention, e.g., regarding the transmission of 
Spanish as a second language to children of English 
mother tongue, the Spanish language populaticm pro- 
jections contained in this study would require updat- 
ing*. 

With respect to fiiture woik on the demogra(4iy of 
the Spanish language group, regionalized popidation 
projections appear to be highly desirable. It appears, 
for example, that the Spanish language group in Texas 
may undeigo some decline during the remainder of 
this century, particulariy in the rural regions of the 
state. Nonetheless, birth rates are sufficiently high and 
language shift rates sufficiently low so that this group 
is much less dependent on intemational immigration 
than are Spanish language groups in the rest of the 
country. 

It also should be observed that approximately one- 
fourth of the projected population growth will be con- 
centrated in the New Yoric metropolitan area. In fact, 
a regionalized projection might indicate even stronger 
growth as a result of two factors: net gain from inter- 
regional population movements, and a more favorable 
(i.e., younger) age structure than exists in many other 
regions. Thus we may expect the Spanish language 
group to number 3.0 to 3.5 million persons in the 
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greater New Yoik area at the turn of ttie centuiy . 

If Los Angeles were to continue to attract one- 
fourth of all new immignuits, its Spanish language 
group would number s^roximately 3 million persons 
in the year 2001 . Should its share of new immigration 
continue to giow, it may well outstrip New York as the 
principal home of the Spanish language in the United 
States, paiticulaily if it should also benefit from inter- 
regional population movements. Given the high rates 
of language shift observed for this region, it may be 
expected that this population will be more anglicized 



than that of the New Yoik metropolitan area. 

The addition of a series of uiban and/or regional 
variables' to the population model developed in this 
chapter would, therefore, greatly enhance our under- 
standing of the regional distritniticHi of the Spanish 
language group. At the same time, such projections 
would make possible a more detailed analysis of the 
future stmcture of the population by age, sex, place of 
birth, and language practice for each of the principal 
uiban and regional areas identified in our research. 



Notes: 

1. Since the introduction of alternative language shift hypotheses leads to S9)proximately the same results as increasing 
or decreasing rates of immigration, a discussion of both sets of findings seems unnecessary. Siniilarly, since the results 
produced by the use of alternative fertility scenarios fall within the projected limits defined by the language shift 
variables, further discussion of the spcciBc results produced by the former hypotheses also seems superfluous. 

2. This observation holds true for all the majcv alternative models examined. 

3. Since th extreme scenarios of high and low growth produce findings which fall inside the limits defined by 
alternative scenarios of language shift, we shall confine our discussion to this latter topic. 

4. Notably bilingual an^ophones. 

5. On this point our findings conf nn those published by the Bureau of the Census (Spencer, 1986). 

6. In short, we shall project the size of the Hispanic ancestry group on the basis of the pcq)ulation already present in 
1976, to which we will add 250,000 immigrants per year. 

7. Most of these losses were incurred when English bilingual women gave birth to children of English mother tongue 
(440,000 cases). Only 150,000 immigrants themselves became English monolinguals, notably those who arrived at a 
very young age. 

8. Intuitively, we do not think that policy initiatives to retard anglicization can be effective, given what appcm to be 
the strong desire of Hiqyanic immigrants and their children to adopt English as their prefened language. It appears that 
they want to become "good Americans," a definition which apparently implies the eventual abandonment of minority 
languages. 

9. Such a task would entail the devek^ment of the base populatk)n for each area as defined by age, sex, language 
characteristics, and place of birth. Rates of linguistk moUlity for both immigrants and natives should be developed for 
each region, as well as inter*regk>nal migration flows. Ideally, regionalized projectknis should be estimated for New 
Yoric, Los Angeles, Miami, Chicago, San Francisco, ^an Diego, San Antonio, El Paso, Houston, rural Texas, other 
urban areas, and other rural areas. 
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Appendix 1 

Interpreting the 1980 Census Data 

The data produced by the 1980 Census seem 
particulaily unieliable given that the three national 
studies conducted between 1975-1979 pennit us to fix 
the population which actually ^aks Spanish on a 
regidar basis at some 9 to 10 miUion persons in 1980. 

As we observed in Chapter 2, the figure proposed 
by the U.S. Census Bureau— 11.6 miUion persons- 
does not take into account the large number of 0-4 year 
olds v/ho may also be Spanish speaking. Given the 
loose criterion used by the Census to define a Spanish- 
speaking person, one may presume that another 
1 million childrai could be included in the Spanish 
language group, tninging the total estimated size to 
12.S miUion persons. 

In this appendix we will attempt to reconcile the 
1980 Census data to those presented in this smdy. To 
better understand the composition of the Spanish lan- 
guage group, we shaU first examine the nativity struc- 
ture of the group as presented in 1976 and in 1980. 
Subsequently, v/e wiU examine the ethnic composition 
of the native-bom population. 



The Importance of Place of Birth 

We have shown in Chapter 4 the important role 
which place of birth plays in the language origins and 
language profile of the Spanish language group. Ac- 
cording to the SIE data, neariy all foreign bom persons 
included in die Spanish language group had Spanish 
for their modier tongue. Further, the abandonment of 
Spanish as a daily language was relatively nut, gener- 
ally being limited to those who were very young when 
they arrived in the United States. Were a looser defini- 
tion of the practice of Spanish retained, e.g., ''occa- 
sionally'' rather than "often," the observed rate of 
E':glish monolingualism among immigrants would 
probably dissq^r. Under the broader definition of 
language practice used by the 1980 Census, nearly all 
Spanish-Making immigrants would remain members 
of the Spanish language group throughout their lives. 

This observation leads to our first important deci- 
sion with regard to the validity of the language data 
presented by the 1980 Census. All those who declared 
that they spoke Spanish in response to the 1980 Census 
question and who were not bom in the SO United States 
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should pA)bably be considered bona fide members of 
ttie Spanish language group. This includes those bom 
in Puerto Rico. Some 4.8 million persons were so 
identified in the 1980 Census, a figure which is rela- 
tively consistent with the immigraUon trends analyzed 
eailier in this report. 

The Problem of the Nati /e Born 

If the claim of the foreign bom to be Spanish- 
speaking is retained, then the exaggerated size of the 
Spanish language group can be traced to the native- 
bom population. Ifwe accept the SIE as a better source 
of language data than the 1980 Census, there are 
simply too many native-bom persons who claimed in 
1980 that they spoke Spanish at home. 

To attempt to understand who might actually be- 
long to die Spanish language population, we have 
examined the ethnic origins of the members of this 
group as defined in 1976 and in 1980. The relevant data 
are presented in Table Al. 1. 

This table reveals that the percentage of nnn- 
Hispanics who reported they spoke Spanish at home 
rose from 7.2 to 27.8 percent between 1976 and 1980. 
a finding which we regard as most improbable. It 
appears that a laige number of Americans who do not 
really belong to tfie Spanish language group claimed 
during the Qsnsus study that they spoke that language 
at home. Given the normative character of the anglici- 
zation process for persons of Spanish mother tongue, 
it is not likely that a laige group of non-Hispanic 
Americans would come to speak Spanish at home. 

The fact that such a large number of anglophones 
seem unjustifiably present in the 1980 Census leaves 
us with two possible courses of action. The first would 
impose a weighting process to reduce the impact of the 
non-Hispanic component of the 1980 Spanish lan- 
guage group. 

Given, however, the fact that the 1980 Census 
contains so little information of value for our puiposes. 
we have opted for a simpler solutioa We have im- 
posed a second test on the native-bom population: not 
only must they have declared that they spoke Spanish 
in 1980; they also must have declared some Hispanic 
ancestiy, either in whole or in part. Some 4.95 million 
native-bom persons respond to this double test Were 
we to increase the size of this group so that the same 
^porticmofnon-Hispanicswerepresentin 1980 as in 
976 (Le., 7.2 percent), the total size of the native«bom 
Spanish language population reaches 5.33 millioa 



The addition of 5.3 million native-bom persons to 
the estimated ^.8 million foreign-bom members of the 
Spanish language group produces a combined esti- 
mated total of 10.1 million persons who probably 
belonged to the Spanish language group in 1980. 
When children aged 0-3 years of age are added to this 
group, it appears that tie Spanish language group 
numbers aj^roximately 10.8 million persons. 

Our preferred scenario based on the SIE predicted 
9.85 million. However, this scenario excludes Immi- 
grants of Spanish mother tongue who in 1976 no 
longer spoke that language on a regular basis. Follow- 
ing the logic developed in our analysis of Census data, 
these 128.000 persons should be added back into the 
Spanish language group (Table 4.5). This operation 
would permit us to estimate the 1980 SIE population at 
approximately 10 million people. 

Further, if the 400.000 native-bomhispanophones 
whom we classified as English monolinguals in 1976 
reportedly spoke Spanish at home in 1980. we could 
project a corrected SIE population of qiproximately 
10.4 million people, a figure which is indeed much 
closer to that obtained from our re-analysis of Census 
data. 

Finally, it would appear that English monolin- 
guals of English mother tongue would also be more 
likely to report Spanish language practice in 1980. 
given the broader definition used in the Census 3tudy. 
Given the lar^ numbers of English monolinguals v ho 
were raised in Spanish language homes, it is not at all 
unlikely that an additional 400.000 persons would 
have declared Spanish language use in the 1980 Cen- 
sus. It should be recalled that approximately 2 million 
monolingual anglophones lived in homes where the 
Spanish language was frequently spoken (from Tables 
3.1 and 3.3). There are also an unknown number of 
adults who were raised in such homes but went unde- 
tected in the 1976 SIE. 

Differences between the 1976 SIE and the 1980 
Census data can be traced, then, to the open-ended 
nature of the 1980 Census question, and to the method 
of administration of the Cmsus questionnaire. As a 
result, many English-speaking Americans of non-His- 
panic ancestry apparently felt legitimate in claiming to 
speak Spanish from time to time at home. Secondly, 
persons raised in homes where Spanish was spoken but 
who could not meet the more stringent tests for 
membership in the Spanish language group imposed 
by the SIE were counted as being Spanish-speaking 
persons in 1980. 
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TaUtAI.I 

Ethnic Origins of tht Spanish Language Population, 
Native Bom, United States, 1976, 1980 



Survey 



Ethnic Ancestry 


SiE 


Census 




1976 


1980 


Hispanic 


92.8% 


72.2% 


Non-Hispanic 






European 


1.7 


11.8 


Black 


0.5 


2.9 


American 


0.0 


2.0 


Ali others 


5.0 


11.1 


Totai Non-Hispanic 


7.2% 


27.8% 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N (thousands) 


(5.103) 


(6,848) 
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Appendix 2 

Technical Data 



Table A2.1 

Five Years Survival Coefficients 
by Sex, 1976-2001, United States 



Age Group 


Male 


Female 


Birth -4 


0.9851 


0.9882 


5-9 


0.9989 


0.9990 


10-14 


0.9950 


0.9983 


15-19 


0.9893 


0.9974 


20-24 


0.9886 


0.9972 


25-29 


0.9896 


0.9968 


30-34 


0.9887 


0.9955 


35-39 


0.9865 


0.9935 


40-44 


0.9815 


0.9907 


45-49 


0.9712 


0.9848 


50-54 


0.9579 


0.9766 


55-59 


0.9379 


0.9635 


60-64 


0.9027 


0.9433 


65-69 


0.8525 


0.9126 


70-74 


0.7847 


0.8625 


75-79 


0.6911 


0.7904 


80+ 


0.5199 


0.6062 
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Table A2u2 

Annual Projected Births per 1,000 Hispanic 
womon, United States, 1976*2001 



Low Hypothesis: 



Age Group 


1976-198^ 


1981-1986 


1986-1991 


1991-1996 


1996-2001 


10-14 


2.5 


2.3 


2.0 


1.8 


1^ 


15-19 


86.3 


83.0 


77.0 


71.0 


64.9 


20-24 


160.3 


156.3 


149.0 


141.8 


134.8 


25-29 


139.9 


136.3 


132.0 


128.2 


124.4 


30-34 


87.4 


85.0 


82.8 


80.3 


78.4 


35-39 


39.8 


39.2 


37.6 


35.9 


34.1 




10.5 


10.3 


9.7 


8.9 


62 


45-49 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


OS 


Middle Hypothesis: 


Age Group 


1976-1981 


1981-1986 


1986-1931 


1991-1996 


1996-2001 


10-14 


2.6 


2.4 


2.1 


1.9 


1.6 


15-19 


90.6 


87.2 


80.9 


74.5 


68.1 


20-24 


168.3 


164.1 


156.4 


148.9 


141.5 


25-29 


146.9 


143.1 


138.6 


134.6 


130.6 


30-34 


91.8 


89.3 


86.9 


84.3 


82.3 


35-39 


41.8 


41.2 


39.5 


37.7 


35.8 


40-44 


11.0 


10.8 


10.2 


9.3 


8.6 


45-49 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


OS 


High Hypothesis: 


Age Group 


1976-1981 


1981-1986 


1986-1991 


1991-1996 


1996-2001 


10-14 


2.6 


2.6 


2.4 


2.1 


1.9 


15-19 


90.6 


90.6 


86.9 


82.8 


78.1 


20-24 


168.3 


168.3 


165.1 


162.1 


158.9 


25-29 


146.9 


146.9 


151.7 


150.0 


148.1 


30-34 


91.8 


91.8 


102.2 


105.1 


101.7 


35-39 


41.8 


41.8 


43.4 


44.6 


43.6 


40-44 


11.0 


11.0 


10.6 


9A 


9.2 


45-49 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 
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TaMA2.3 

Projected Language Characteristics of Immigrant Women, 
Aniving In the United States from 1976-1981, Persons 
of Spanish Mother Tongue, 1976-2001 



Preferred Hypothesis 



Language 
Characteristics 



English Monolingual 

0-4 

5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 

45+ 

English Bilingual 

0-4 

5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 

45+ 

C.'Hinish Bilingual 

0-4 

5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
G5-44 

45+ 

Spanish Monolingual 

0-4 

5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 

45+ 



1981 



Time Period 
1986 



1991 



1996 



1.17 


3.27 


7j66 


11.76 


1.92 


3.31 


6^1 


10.54 


1.54 


2.21 


5.92 


10.27 


1.23 


0.79 


1.34 


2.28 


0.29 


0.59 


0.96 


1.64 


0.15 


0.29 


0.44 


0.77 


0.00 


0.02 


0.04 


0.08 


0.00 


O.OC 


0.00 


0.00 



20.96 


39.57 


53.17 


56.93 


22.34 


40.35 


52.88 


54.86 


16.05 


21.03 


27.j2 


31.63 


7.71 


8.58 


13.22 


21.93 


7.01 


8.41 


12.58 


17.79 


6.S6 


8.25 


12.39 


17.77 


4.29 


6.41 


11.80 


14.57 


0.00 


3.00 


4.75 


7.29 



27.59 


38.33 


31.70 


29.93 


53.80 


45.76 


35.00 


32.31 


45.74 


52.67 


49.17 


48.13 


27.04 


40.03 


53.33 


56.77 


24.51 


35.38 


42.89 


50.57 


15.30 


28.56 


34.80 


43.81 


9.79 


18.5f/ 


27.92 


41.90 


2.50 


4.01 


14.98 


28.18 



50.27 


18.83 


7.47 


1.39 


21.95 


10.57 


5.21 


2.29 


36.67 


24.08 


17.59 


9.98 


64.03 


50.61 


32.11 


19.02 


68.19 


55.62 


43.59 


29.99 


77.60 


62.90 


52.37 


37.64 


85.92 


74.97 


60.24 


43.46 


97.50 


92.96 


80.27 


64.53 



2001* 



M 
0 
R 
T 
A 
L 
I 

T 
Y 



* Further changes are produced by mortality. 
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TiMtAlS (continued) 

Projected Language Characteridtics of Immigrant Men, 
Arriving In the United States from '976-1981 , Persons 
of Spanish Mother Tongue, 1976-2031 



Preferred Hypothesis 



Time Period 

Language 

Characteristics 1981 1986 1991 1996 2001 



English Monolingual 



0-4 


1.17 


3 27 


71% 


11 7f5 


5-9 


1:92 


3 31 


691 


10 5d 


10-14 


1 54 


2 21 


592 


10 27 


15-19 


i »mV 


0 79 


1 34 


2 2A 


20-24 


VmC9 




006 


1 


25-34 


015 


0 2Q 


n AA 


0 77 


35-44 


0.00 


0.02 


0.04 


0.08 


45f 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Enollsh Blllnauai 

■mIMIIWII Willi iuuvi 










0-4 






R"? 17 
90.1 / 


90.90 


5-9 








f\A AA 


10 • 14 








')1 AQ 
01.00 


15-19 


771 




lOXt, 


91 


20-24 


70 


8 41 


12 


17 70 


25-34 


U.90 


A 2R 


12 ')Q 


17 77 


35-44 




A1 


11 AO 


1 A t\7 


45+ 


OjQO 


3.00 


4.75 


7.29 


Spanish Bilingual 










0-4 


39.19 


4268 


33.42 


30.24 


5-9 


58.86 


48.20 


36.20 


32.83 


10-14 


54.20 


58.23 


53.23 


50.43 


15-19 


41 i1 


51.71 


60.74 


61.16 


20-24 


40.24 


48.21 


52.95 


57.49 


25-34 


33.20 


43.08 


46.88 


52.50 


35-44 


29.61 


35.89 


41.82 


51.92 


45+ 


25.00 


25.49 


33.51 


43.07 


Spanish IMonolinguai 












38.67 


14.48 


5.75 


1.07 


5-9 


16.88 


8.13 


4.01 


1.76 


10-14 


28.21 


18.53 


13.53 


7.68 


15-19 


49.25 


38.93 


24.70 


14.63 


20-24 


52.45 


42.79 


33.53 


23.07 


25-'" 


59.69 


48.39 


40.29 


28.96 


315 -44 


66.09 


57.67 


46.34 


33.43 




75.00 


71.51 


61.74 


49.64 



* Further changes are produced by mortaliiy. continued 
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Table A2.3 (continued) 

Projected language Characieristlct of Immigrant Women, 
Arriving In the United Slates from 1 976-1 981 , Persons 
of Spanish Mother Tongue, 1976-2001 



Low Mobility Hypothesis 



Language 
Characteristics 



English Itonollngual 
0-4 

5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 

45 + 

English Bilingual 

0-4 

5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 

45 + 

Spanish Bilingual 

0-4 

5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 

45 + 

Spanish Monolingual 
0-4 
5-9 



10- 
15- 



M 
19 



20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45 + 





Time Period 






1981 


1 9vv 


IQQ1 








D.lj 


0 Ai 


1 <lA 




3.90 


0.44 


1.23 


1.77 


4.74 


8.21 


n Qft 

U.90 


u.oo 


4 ft7 

1.07 


1.83 


0.24 


0.47 


0.75 


1.31 


n 19 

U.l 6 


[J. CO 


ft 4C 

0.35 


0.62 


u.uu 


ft fto 
0.02 


0.03 


0.04 


u.uu 


ft ftft 

U.uu 


A AA 

0.00 


0.00 


I9.UD 


35.97 


48.34 


51.75 


Of\ ')1 


OC CO 

OO.DO 


AO 

48.07 


49.88 


11 (iQ 


10 10 


Oil ttA 

£4.04 


28.75 


7.01 


7.80 


12.02 


19.93 


6.37 


7.65 


11.44 


16.17 


6.33 


7.50 


11.26 


16.15 


3.90 


5.83 


10.73 


13.25 


0.00 


0.00 


4.32 


6.63 


24.70 


40.70 


37.32 


37.31 


54.02 


49.04 


40.67 


39.17 


43.84 


52.62 


51.ri7 


52.06 


21.58 


35.91 


51.59 


57.32 


18.39 


30.70 


39.86 


49.52 


8.20 


23.08 


30.78 


41.82 


1.58 


11.68 


22.98 


38.89 


0.00 


0.00 


7.39 


22.39 



55.30 


20.71 


8.22 


1.52 


24.14 


11.63 


5.73 


2.51 


40.34 


26.49 


19.35 


10.98 


70.43 


55.67 


35.32 


20.92 


75.00 


61.18 


47.95 


32.99 


85.36 


69.19 


57.61 


41.41 


94.51 


82.47 


66.26 


47.80 


100.00 


100.00 


88.29 


70.98 



2001 



M 
0 
R 
T 
A 
L 
I 

T 
Y 



* Further changes are produced by mortality. 
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Taote A2.3 (continued) 

Projected Language Charactertstlci of Immigrant Men, 
Arriving In the United States from 1976-1981, Persons 
of Spanish Mother Tongue, 1976-2001 



Low Mobility Hypothesis 



Language 
Characteristics 


1981 


Time Period 
1986 


1991 


1996 


2001 


English Monolingual 












0-4 


0.94 


2.61 


6.13 


9.41 




5-9 


1.54 


2.65 


5.53 


8.44 








1 77 

l.r 1 


4 74 


8 21 




15-19 


0.98 


0.63 


1.07 


1.83 




20-24 


0.24 


0.47 


0.75 


Ul 




25-34 


0.12 


0.23 


0.35 


0.62 




35-44 


0.00 


0.02 


0.03 


0.04 




45 + 


0.00 


0.00 


9.00 


0.00 




English Bilingual 












0-4 


19.06 


35.97 


48.34 


51.75 




5-9 


20.31 


36.68 


48.07 


49.88 




10 - 14 


14 59 




7A 84 


28 75 




15-19 


7.01 


7.80 


12.02 


19.93 




20-ii 


6.37 


7.«5 


11.44 


16.17 


M 


25-34 


6.33 


7.50 


11 26 


1b.i5 


0 


35-44 


3.90 


5.B3 


10.73 


13.25 


R 


45 + 


0.00 


0.00 


4.32 


6.63 


T 
1 


Spanish Bilingual 










A 


0-4 


Z7/J 


J5.48 


39.21 


37.67 


L 


5-9 


59.59 


51.72 


41.99 


39.75 


1 


10-14 


53.15 


58.73 


55.54 


54.59 


T 


1y-19 


37.83 


48.75 


59.74 


62.15 


Y 


20-24 


35.69 


44.82 


50.92 


57.13 




?5-34 


27.90 


39.05 


a.07 


51.37 




35-44 


cw.39 


30.71 


38.27 


49.92 




45 + 


17.50 


21.34 


27.76 


38.77 




Spanish Monolingual 












0-4 


42.54 


15.93 


6.32 


1.17 




5-9 


18.57 


8.95 


4.41 


1.93 




10-14 


31.03 


20.38 


U.89 


8.44 




15-19 


54.18 


42.82 


27.17 


16.09 




20-24 


57.70 


47.06 


36.89 


25.38 




25-34 


".66 


53.22 


44.31 


31 




35-44 


/k.70 


63.44 


50.97 


36.77 




45 + 


82.50 


78.C3 


67.92 


54.60 





* Further changes are produced by mortality. 
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Table A2.3 (continued) 

Projected Language Characterlstice of Immigrant Women, 
Arriving In the United Slates from 1976-1981, Persons 
of Spanish Mother Tongue, 1976-2001 



High Molality Hypothesis 



Language 

Characteristics 



English Monolingual 

0-4 

5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 

English Bilingual 

0-4 

5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 

45+ 

Spanish Bll. ji 
0-4 
5-9 
10- 

15- li, 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45+ 

Spanish Monolingual 

0-4 

5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 

45+ 



1981 



Time Period 
1986 



1991 



1996 



1.40 


3.92 


9.19 


14.11 


2.30 


3.97 


8.29 


12.65 


1.84 


2.65 


7.11 


12.32 


1.47 


0.95 


1.61 


2.74 


0.35 


0.71 


1.12 


1.97 


0.17 


0.35 


0.53 


0.93 


0.00 


0.02 


0.05 


0.09 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 



23.06 


43.53 


58.49 


62.62 


24.57 


44.39 


58.17 


60.35 


17.66 


?3.14 


30.05 


34.79 


8.48 


9.43 


14.55 


24.12 


7.71 


9.25 


13.84 


19.57 


7.66 


9.07 


13.63 


19.55 


4.72 


7.06 


12.98 


16.03 


0.00 


3.30 


5.22 


8.02 



29.83 


35.44 


25.53 


22.01 


53.17 


42.03 


28.80 


24.92 


47.16 


52.32 


46.85 


43.82 


31.84 


43.61 


54.66 


55.85 


29.95 


39.47 


45.40 


51.19 


21.63 


33.40 


38.23 


45.30 


17.17 


24.76 


32.21 


44.37 


11.36 


12.19 


21.81 


33.32 



45.70 


17.12 


6.79 


1.26 


19.95 


9.61 


4.74 


2.08 


33.34 


21.89 


15.99 


9.07 


58.20 


46.01 


29.19 


17.29 


61.99 


50.56 


39.63 


27.27 


70.54 


57.18 


47.61 


34.22 


78.11 


68.16 


54.76 


39.51 


88.64 


84.51 


72.97 


58.66 



2001 



M 

0 
R 
T 
A 

L 
i 

T 
Y 



' Further changes are produced by mortality. 
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TiMAiaicontlnMd) 

ProjMted Unguagt Charact«rlstlet of Immigrant Men, 
Arriving in the UnHid SWm from 1976-1981, Peraont 
of SpanWi Mottur Tongue, 1976-2001 



High MoMiKy Hypothesis 



Languagt 
Chancttritdcs 


1981 


Ifitt 


1991 


1990 




EngHth Monolingual 












0-4 


140 


392 


9 19 

9. 19 


1A 1 1 




5-9 


2^ 


397 


829 


12 fVi 




10-14 


1i4 


2.65 


7.11 


12.32 




15-19 


1.47 


0.95 


1^1 


2.74 




20-24 




n 71 


1.12 


1.97 




25-34 


0.17 






n 




35-44 


000 


002 




nno 

U.V/9 




454 


0.00 


000 


000 


000 




EngHih Bilingual 












0-4 


23 06 


4353 


■tfl 4Q 






5-9 


24^7 


44 3Q 


90. 1 9 






10-14 


17.66 


23 14 


30 05 


7Q 




15-19 


8.48 


9.43 


14.55 


24.12 




20-24 


7.71 


9.25 


13.84 


1957 


M 


25-34 


7.66 


907 


13 63 


1Q^^ 
19.99 


0 


35-44 


4.72 


706 


12 00 


1D.UJ 






0.00 


3^ 


5 22 




R 
T 












A 


Spanisn Bilingual 










1 


0-4 


40.38 


3939 


27 10 




1 
1 


5-9 


57.78 


44 25 


2QQ0 




T 


10-14 


54.86 


57 J7 


50.54 


45.91 




15-19 


45.27 


5423 


61 40 


5Q A4 


Y 


20-24 


44.25 


51.14 


54.55 


57.48 




25-34 


37.90 


4639 


49.22 


5320 




35-44 


35.19 


40.49 


44.85 


•>3.49 




45* 


31.82 


31.69 


38.65 


46.85 




Spanish Monolingual 












0-4 


35.16 


13.17 


5.23 


0.97 




5-9 


15.35 


7.39 


3.64 


1.60 




10-14 


25.65 


16.84 


12.30 


6.98 




15-19 


44.77 


35.39 


22.45 


13.30 




20-24 


47.68 


38.90 


30.49 


2C,98 




25-34 


54.26 


43.99 


36.62 


26.32 




35-44 


60.08 


52.43 


42.12 


30.39 




454 


68.18 


65.01 


56.13 


45.13 





' Further changes are produced by mortality. 
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T«bl«A2^ 

Projected Language Chaiacteristlct of Immigrants l>y Period, 
Persons Arriving In the United SUtes from 1965-1969, 
Persons of Spanish Mother Tongue, 1976-2001 



Low Itoirillty Hypothesis: 



Language Characteristics 





English 


English 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Period 


IMonollnguai 


Bilingual 


Bilingual 


Monolingual 


1976 


2.0 


19.1 


40.8 


38.1 


1981 


4.0 


24.1 


47.0 


24.9 


1986* 


4.2 


2AJS 


47.0 


24.3 


1991* 


4.3 


24.9 


47.1 


23.7 


1996* 


4.S 


255 


47.1 


22.9 


2001* 


4J 


26.2 


47.1 


21.9 


Pretferred Hypothes!* ; 






Language Characteristics 








English 


English 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Period 


IMonoilngual 


Bilingual 


Bilingual 


Monolingual 


1976 


2.0 


19.1 


40.8 


38.1 


1981 


4.6 


26.7 


46.1 


22.6 


1986* 


4.7 


27.1 


46.0 


22.2 


1991* 


4.9 


27.6 


45.9 


21.6 


1996* 


S.1 


28.3 


45.8 


20.8 


2001* 


S.4 


29.1 


45.6 


19.9 


High Mobinty Hypothesis: 






Language Characteristics 








English 


English 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Period 


Monolingual 


bilingual 


Bilingual 


Monolingual 


1976 


2.0 


19.1 


40.9 


38.0 


1981 


5.2 


29.5 


44.7 


20.6 


1986* 


5.3 


30.0 


44.5 


20.2 


1991* 


5.5 


30.6 


44.3 


19.6 


1996* 


5.8 


31.3 


44.0 


18.9 


2001* 


6.1 


32.2 


43.6 


18.1 



^Changes are produced by mortality. continued 
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TabltA2.4(conlinu9d) 

ProjMted Languagt Characteristics of immigrants by Period, 
Persons Arriving In the United States from 1970-1974, 
Persons of Spanish Mother Tongue, 1976*2001 



Low Moblllty Hypothesis: 



Period 



Unguage Characteristics 

English English Spanish 

Monolingual Bilingual Bilingual 



Spanish 
Monolingual 



1976 

1981 

1986 

1991* 

1996* 

2001* 



0.9 
1.8 
4.1 
A2 
4J 
4.4 



14.1 
18.7 
24.2 
24.5 
24.7 
25.1 



40.0 
39.4 
47.4 
47.4 
47.6 
47.7 



45.0 
40.1 
24.3 
23.9 
23.4 
22.8 



Preferred Hypothesis: 



Period 



1976 

1981 

1986 

1991* 

1996* 

2001* 



language Characteristics 

English English Spanish 

Monolingual Bilingual Bilingual 



0.9 
2.0 
4.7 
4.9 
5.0 
5.1 



14.1 
20.7 
26.6 
26.9 
27.2 
27.6 



40.0 
40.8 
46.6 
46i 
46.6 
46.6 



Spanish 
Monolingual 



45.0 
36i 
22.1 
21.7 
21.2 
20.7 



High Molality Hypothesis: 



Period 



language Characteristics 

English English Spanish 

Monolingual Bilingual Bilingual 



Spanish 
Monolingual 



1976 

1981 

1986 

1991* 

1996* 

2001* 



0.9 
2.2 
5.1 
5.4 
5.4 
5.6 



14.1 
22.8 
29.4 
29.8 
30.0 
30.4 



* Changes are produced by mortality. 



40.0 
41.8 
45.4 
45.4 
45.3 
45.2 



45.0 
33.2 
20.1 
19.4 
19.3 

m 
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Table A2.4 (continued) 

Projected language Characteristics of Immigrants t)y !>erlod, 
Persons Arriving In the United States from 1975-1976, 
Persons of Spanish lAother Tongue, 1976-2001 



Low Mol>ility Hypothesis: 







Language Characteristics 






Period 


English 


English 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Monolingual 


Bilingual 


Bilingual 


Monolingual 


1976 


0^ 


6.0 


24.1 


69.4 


1981 


U 


11.3 


37.1 


50.3 


1986 


22 


16.7 


42.4 


38.6 


1991 


4i) 


24.8 


47.1 


24.1 


1996* 


4.1 


25.0 


47.2 


23.7 


2001* 


4.1 


25.3 


47.3 


23.3 


Preferred Hypothesis: 






Language Characteristics 






Period 


English 


English 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Monolingual 


Bilingual 


Bilingual 


Monolingual 


1976 


05 


6.0 


24.1 


69.4 


1981 




12.5 


40.4 


45.8 


1986 


2.7 


18.4 


43.5 


35.4 


1991 


4J 


27.3 


46.0 


21.9 


1996* 


4.9 


27.5 


46.0 


21.6 


2001* 


5.1 


^7.8 


46.0 


21.1 


High Itoblllty Hypothesis: 






Language Characteristics 








English 


English 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Period 


Monolingual 


Bilingual 


Bilingual 


Monolingual 


1976 


0.5 


6.0 


24.1 


69.4 


1981 


1.5 


13.8 


43.1 


41.6 


1986 


3.2 


20.2 


44.7 


31.9 


1991 


5.7 


30.1 


44.3 


19.9 


1996* 


SJt 


30.3 


44.3 


19.6 


2001* 




30.6 


44.2 


19.2 



*Change$ are produced mortality. 
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Table A2.S 

Projected Language Practfce of Natlve-Bom Children Aged 0-4. 
Spanish Mother Tongue, United States, 1981' 



Low Mobility Hypothesis 



Age 

Group 



Year 



0-4 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 



1976 
1981 
1986 
1991 
1996 



Preferred Hypothesis 



Language Practice 



English 
Monolvigual 



English 
Bilingual 



Spanish 
Bilingual 



0.00 

8.06 
12.71 
15.27 



36.40 
40.40 
44.20 
49.42 
54.28 



39.10 
45.98 
4331 
3450 
27.51 



Spanish 
Monolingual 



24i0 
9.80 
333 
337 
2.94 



Age 

Group 



Year 



Language Practice 



English 
Monolingual 



English 
Bilingual 



Spanish 
Bilingual 



Spanish 
Monolingual 



0-4 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 



1976 
1981 
1986 
1991 
1996 



High Mobility Hypothesis 



OjOO 
4^ 
9i6 

14.76 
17.66 



36.40 
42.60 
48.80 
52.80 
56.75 



39.10 
46.11 
39.47 
30.80 
24.13 



2450 
6.74 
1.85 
1.64 
1.46 



Age 

Group 



0-4 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 



Year 



1976 
1981 
1986 
1991 
1996 



Language Practice 



English 
Monolingual 



OjOO 
5^ 

11.78 
17.07 
20.03 



English 
Bilingual 



36.40 
44.80 
52.93 
56.22 
59.20 



Spanish 
Bilingual 



39.10 
45.02 
34.31 
25.86 
20.04 



Spanish 
Monolingual 



24.50 
4.90 
0.98 
0.85 
0.73 



* Births projected using high immigration scenario and low language molJility hypothesis. 
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TabltA2.6 

Population Prpitctloni by Ag«, Sex, Place of 
Birth, and Language Characteristics, Spanish 
Language Group, United States, issr 



EUL English Usual Unguage 
SUL: Spanish Usual Language 
SMono: Spanish Monolingual 



Native Born, 1981 



IMale 



Female 



Age 

Group 



EUL 



SUL 



SMono 



EUL 



SUL SMono 



0-4 


270.510 


113.830 


77.670 


5-9 


276.000 


129.900 


10.470 


10-14 


216.670 


95.S70 


6.160 


15-19 


192.290 


73.120 


13.640 


20-24 


165.230 


62.220 


9.890 


25-29 


123.620 


62.900 


7,570 


30-34 


102.960 


59.810 


6.520 


35-39 


71.940 


50.120 


5.850 


40-44 


55.150 


45.200 


5.980 


45-49 


47.180 


44.400 


7,190 


50-54 


43.990 


47.800 


9.590 


55-59 


26.280 


32.740 


9.630 


60-64 


20.130 


28.730 


11.550 


65*69 


11.900 


18.840 


10,040 


70-74 


4.490 


8.300 


4.840 


75-79 


2,830 


5.990 


3,450 


80 + 


1.910 


5.290 


1.830 


(N) 


1.633.090 


884.750 


201.840 



257.830 


108.490 


74,030 


281.169 


140.590 


11,840 


227.400 


102.460 


6,060 


207.750 


80.970 
69.992 


11,340 


182.570 


8,220 


136.920 


70.710 


7.190 


113.990 


65.750 


7,770 


80.000 


52,900 


7.910 


61.090 


45,500 


8,640 


51.770 


42.290 


10,960 


47.340 


43.440 


15,130 


28.380 


29.790 


13,300 


23.280 


25.570 


15,010 


16.000 


16.290 


12,850 


7.460 


6,370 


6,970 


5.940 


3.680 


5,970 


4.670 


2.340 


5,530 


1.734.080 


907,070 


228,730 



Foreign Bom, 1981 



Male Female 



Age 

Group EUL SUL SMono EUL SUL SMono 



0-4 


14,000 


26.170 


5-9 


19,750 


43,570 


10-14 


46,260 


60,840 


15-19 


55,8^0 


66,340 


20-24 


65,480 


112,580 


25-29 


51,570 


109,730 


30-34 


45,310 


117.670 


35-39 


45,350 


105.060 


40-44 


36,130 


95.620 


45-49 


26,510 


76.630 


50-54 


22,550 


65.860 


55-59 


19,210 


54.850 


60-64 


9,360 


31.970 


65-69 


8,870 


29,030 


70-74 


7,170 


21,390 


75-79 


5.070 


15,330 


80* 


4.570 


13,160 


(N) 


482.980 


1,045.820 



* Preferred Hypothesis 



25,820 


13.330 


17.550 


31,980 


12,600 


19.140 


38.156 


15,740 


24.770 


47.660 


52.850 


31,060 


46.630 


61.620 


50.350 


53,380 


94.990 


74.710 


74260 


91,880 


91.650 


58,980 


83.300 


95,330 


72.700 


51,100 


106.610 


94,010 


62,220 


49,410 


100,750 


91,300 


54.270 


37.700 


91,090 


83,040 


42.010 


27.720 


72,500 


69,560 


36.710 


23.340 


59.840 


62,180 


34.070 


19.170 


48.610 


57,920 


25.390 


8.720 


27.480 


41,340 


22.440 


7.640 


26,910 


38,010 


17.340 


5.210 


21.070 


31,320 


13.950 


3.220 


16.28C 


27,460 


11.400 


2.810 


14.970 


31,990 


68.960 


511.480 


902.570 


947,500 
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Table A2.6 (continued) 

Native Born, 1986 



Male Female 



Age 

^™"P EUL SUL SMono EUL SUL SMono 



0-4 
5-9 
10-14 

15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
6C-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75-79 
804 

(N) 



295,610 
255,200 
265,700 
207,210 
185,850 
163,340 
122,330 
101,800 
70,970 
54,130 
45,820 
42,140 
24,650 
18,170 
10,510 
3,530 
2,950 

1,869,550 



12>,180 
133,780 
104,900 
74,390 
57,740 
61,510 
62,250 
59,130 
49,440 
44,370 
43,120 
45,790 
30.710 
25,930 
16,060 
6,510 
6,890 

950,690 



92,220 


281,750 


119,310 


87,900 


21,040 


244 010 






2,860 


273,450 


113,910 


3.250 


5,440 


219,050 


79,950 


5,370 


12,010 


203,440 


64,060 


10,060 


9,780 


182,050 


69,720 


8,190 


7,490 


136,130 


70,490 


7,160 


6,440 


113,240 


65,450 


7,740 


5.770 


79,330 


52.560 


7,860 


5,860 


60,400 


45,080 


8,560 


6,980 


50.840 


41,650 


10,800 


9,190 


46,080 


42,420 


14,780 


9,030 


27,210 


28,710 


12,810 


10,420 


21,750 


24.120 


14,160 


8,550 


14,300 


14,860 


11,730 


3,790 


6,170 


5,490 


6,010 


3,340 


6,850 


4,330 


8,070 


220,240 


1,966,600 


972,890 


244,580 



Fdreign Bom, 1986 



Malt Femele 



Agt - 

G^OWP EUL SUL SMono EUL SUL SMono 



0-4 


14,000 


26,170 


5-9 


41,050 


67.650 


10-14 


44,270 


69,530 


15-19 


61,580 


93,063 


20-24 


60,550 


135,000 


25-29 


74,900 


156,970 


30-34 


62,890 


134,380 


35-39 


55,840 


133,390 


40-44 


51,310 


115,920 


45-49 


38,900 


101,330 


50-54 


28,020 


79,540 


55-59 


21,970 


66,300 


60-64 


18,790 


54,650 


65-69 


9.010 


30,850 


70-74 


7,890 


26,050 


75-79 


5,850 


17,830 


80 + 


6,070 


18,220 


(N) 


602.890 


1,326,840 



ERIC 



25,820 


13,330 


17,550 


31,980 


20,880 


39,160 


58,500 


25,870 


23,840 


42,510 


59,280 


29,810 


52,990 


62,510 


73,570 


61,900 


114,100 


63,710 


87,020 


112,470 


132,090 


81,900 


98,980 


120,610 


95,250 


69,930 


102,470 


99,800 


79,970 


62,030 


120,310 


106,200 


66,120 


55,840 


114,430 


98,210 


54,940 


40,900 


97,630 


88,700 


42,510 


29,770 


76,330 


75,170 


38,150 


23,330 


61,050 


69,110 


32,260 


19,440 


50,820 


57,970 


22,000 


8,910 


28,540 


39,550 


18,610 


7,430 


26.370 


34,770 


13,600 


4,830 


19,590 


27,290 


15,530 


4,580 


23,280 


40.830 


848,630 


630,110 


1,112,110 


1,119,750 
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Table A2.6 (continued) 

Native Born, 1991 



Male Female 



Age 

Group 


EUL 


SUL 


SMono 


EUL 


SUL 


SMono 


0-4 


310.600 


130.320 


96.770 


296 040 


124.210 


92,240 


5-9 


278,970 


155.280 


24.980 


266.730 


148.870 


23 890 


10-14 


249.980 


117.710 


5.780 


239.030 


112.550 


5,530 


15-19 


251.860 


81.210 


2.540 


261790 


eaisoo 


2!880 


20-24 


199.570 


57.820 


4.790 


213.520 


62.610 


4.770 


25-29 


183.730 


57.080 


11.870 


202,870 


63.870 


10.040 


30-34 


161.650 


60.870 


9.670 


181.460 


69.500 


8.170 


35-39 


120.950 


61.550 


7.410 


135.530 


70.170 


7.130 


40-44 


100.430 


58.330 


6.360 


122.510 


65.050 


7.690 


45-49 


69.650 


48.530 


5.660 


78.590 


52.070 


7.780 


50-54 


52.570 


43.090 


5.700 


59.480 


44.390 


8.430 


55-59 


43.890 


41.310 


6.669 


49.650 


40.670 


10.540 


60-64 


39.520 


42.950 


8.620 


44.390 


40.880 


14.240 


65-69 


22.250 


27.720 


8.160 


25.670 


27.080 


12.090 


70-74 


15,490 


22.110 


8.880 


19.850 


22.010 


12.920 


75-79 


7.960 


12.600 


6.710 


12.330 


12.820 


10.120 


BOf 


3.970 


8.080 


4.360 


9.040 


6.960 


9.650 


(N) 


2.113.050 


1.026.560 


224.950 


2^.470 


1.051.790 


248.090 



Foreign Bom, 1991 



Male Female 



Age 

Group 


EUL 


SUL 


SMono 


EUL 


SUL 


SMono 


0-4 


14.000 


2^ 170 


25.820 


13.330 


17.550 


31.980 


5-9 


41.050 


67.650 


20.880 


39.160 


58.500 


25.870 


10-14 


72.350 


89.170 


27.370 


68.890 


76.830 


33.640 


15-19 


62.100 


97.110 


54.270 


59.220 


75.320 


63,240 


20-24 


76.590 


154.420 


117.250 


74,800 


104.120 


117.110 


25-29 


73.160 


182.680 


143.720 


73.770 


115.700 


133,540 


30-34 


85.920 


185.590 


130.760 


91.160 


120.470 


124.190 


35-39 


69.700 


151.930 


103.760 


76.160 


115.790 


117.000 


40-44 


60.030 


143.050 


86.100 


66.740 


129.070 


116.480 


45-49 


53.320 


120.720 


67.580 


58.580 


117.160 


104.620 


50-54 


38.040 


100.600 


60.030 


42.610 


101.560 


93.680 


55-59 


27.540 


79.170 


43.610 


31.250 


79.690 


77.630 


60-64 


20.990 


64.090 


37.770 


23.120 


60.880 


70.470 


65-69 




50.340 


29.470 


18.770 


49.C10 


56.510 


70-74 


7.830 


26.960 


19.050 


8.390 


27.000 


37.230 


75-79 


8.270 


20.920 


15.320 


6.560 


23.330 


31.310 


80f 


7.290 


22.200 


17.930 


6.760 


30.140 


47.030 


(N) 


733.390 


1.582.770 


1.000.680 


759.280 


1.302.090 


1.281.530 
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Native Born, 1996 



Age 

Group 



Table A2.6 (continued) 



Male 



EUL 



SUL 



SMono 



Female 



EUL 



SUL SMono 



A A 


320,410 


131,630 


93,940 


5-9 


292,710 


162,220 


26,22^ 


10-14 


274,590 


134,430 


6,860 


15-19 




DO CCA 

09,000 


5,100 


20-24 


243,950 


59,890 


2,240 


25-29 


197,300 


57,160 


4,730 


30-34 


181.620 


56,490 


11,750 


35-39 


159,620 


60,190 


9,560 


40-44 


119,320 


60,710 


7,310 


45-49 


98,560 


57,250 


6,240 


50-54 


67.650 


47,130 


5,550 


55-59 


50.360 


41,280 


5,460 


60-64 


41.170 


38,750 


6,280 


65-69 


35,680 


38,770 


7,780 


70-74 


18.970 


23,630 


6,950 


75-79 


12.160 


17,350 


6,970 


604 


5.550 


8,710 


4,640 


(N) 


2,363,260 


1.085,220 


217,530 



Foreign Bom, 1996 



Male 



Age 
Group 



EUL 



SUL 



SMono 



0-4 


14,000 


26,170 


25,820 


5-9 


41,050 


67,650 


20.880 


10-14 


72,350 


89,170 


27.370 


15-19 


92,210 


114,860 


54,880 


20-24 


77,650 


157,260 


117,320 


25-29 


90,760 


201.160 


143,960 


30-34 


89,370 


211.450 


136,160 


35-39 


98,290 


208.530 


126,320 


40-44 


77,250 


166.000 


101,230 


45-49 


63,560 


149.510 


83,390 


50-54 


52,750 


122,560 


68,540 


55-59 


39,050 


103,030 


54,870 


60-64 


26,4^*^ 


77,120 


41,790 


65-69 


19,350 


59,460 


33,770 


70-74 


14,920 


43,950 


25,050 


75-79 


6,;>60 


21,860 


15,490 


80i 


4,850 


17,900 


14,240 


(N) 


880,120 


1,837.640 


1,091,070 



305,590 


125,460 


89,540 


2/9,870 


155,090 


25,070 


262,570 


128,540 


6,560 


233,390 






256!470 


66,620 


2,560 


212,920 


62,430 


4,750 


202,220 


63,670 


10,000 


180,650 


69,190 


8,130 


134.650 


69,720 


7,090 


111,460 


64,420 


7,620 


77,400 


51,280 


7,670 


58,060 


43,350 


8.230 


47,840 


39.190 


10.160 


41,880 


38,560 


13,430 


23,420 


24,710 


11,030 


17,120 


^8,980 


11,150 


9,750 


10,130 


7,990 


2,455,070 


1,117,380 


235,870 



Female 



EUL 



SUL SMono 



13,330 
39,160 
68,890 
87,580 
71.850 
86.190 
87.150 
100.650 
82.370 
70.590 
60.730 
44.020 
29.950 
22,490 
i7,580 
7,480 
6,250 



17,550 
58,500 
76,830 
92,010 
105,320 
133,080 
139,070 
140,020 
128,680 
137,250 
125.270 
105,380 
78,610 
60,420 
46,720 
24.340 
23,290 



896,270 1,492,350 



31,980 
25,870 
33,640 
63,^ 
117,040 
134,860 
130,670 
131,110 
i21,370 
118,800 
104,130 
94,390 
79,710 
66,640 
47,900 
32,840 
33,680 

1.368,610 

contimjed 
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Table A2.6(coittinued) 

Native Bom, 2001 



Mat Female 



Age 

Group EUL SUL SMono EUL SUL SMoro 



n.i 




132130 


90680 


310390 


125,940 


86,430 


5-9 


301.K 


161,110 


25,450 


287,950 


154!o50 


24,330 


10-14 


287,8/0 


140,510 


7,ku0 


275,260 


134,350 


6,890 


15-19 


267,520 


103,290 


6,060 


256,640 


99,120 


5,810 


20-24 


237,620 


67,970 


4,490 


229,790 


65,810 


4,350 


25-29 


241,170 


59,120 


2,210 


255,750 


66,440 


2,550 


30-34 


195,250 


56,570 


4,680 


212,230 


62,230 


4,740 


35-39 


179,770 


55,850 


11,620 


201,310 


63,380 


9,960 


40-44 


157,660 


59,370 


9,4^0 


1/9,480 


68,740 


8,080 


45-49 


117,110 


59,590 


7,17U 


133,400 


69,070 


7,020 


50-54 


95,730 


55,610 


6,060 


109,770 


63,440 


7,500 


55-59 


64,810 


45,150 


5,270 


75,590 


50,080 


7,490 


60-64 


47,240 


38,720 


5,120 


55,970 


41,770 


7,930 


65-69 


37,160 


34,980 


5,670 


45,120 


36,970 


9,580 


70-:; 


30,410 


33,050 


6,630 


38,220 


35,190 


12,260 


75-79 


14,890 


18,540 


5,460 


20,200 


21,310 


9,510 


804 


11,260 


16,510 


7,230 


19,440 


21,150 


13,660 


(N) 


2,612,280 


1,138,150 


210,430 


2,706,490 


1,179,030 


228,080 



hortign Bom, 2001 



Mal6 Female 



Age 

Group 


EUL 


SUL 


SMono 


EUL 


SUL 


SMono 


0-4 


14,000 


26,17C 


r5,820 


13.330 


17^50 


31,980 


5-9 


41,050 


67,650 


20,880 


39.160 


58,500 


25,870 


10-14 


72,350 


89,170 


27,370 


68.890 


76,830 


33,640 


15-19 


92,210 


114,860 


54,880 


87,580 


92,010 


63,980 


20-24 


107,430 


174,820 


117,920 


100,130 


121 ,9c •! 


117.780 


25-29 


91,810 


203,960 


144,030 


83,250 


134,280 


134.780 


30-34 


107,020 


229,850 


136,410 


99,530 


156,390 


131,980 


35-39 


101,910 


234,230 


131,680 


96,660 


158,530 


137,550 


40-44 


105,670 


222,020 


123,520 


106,690 


152,750 


135,380 


45-49 


80,670 


172,430 


98,330 


86.070 


136,860 


123,650 


50-54 


62,990 


151,410 


84.200 


/2,570 


145,060 


118,100 


55-59 


53,400 


124,860 


63,320 


61,720 


128,540 


104,610 


60-64 


37.620 


100,390 


52,790 


42,260 


103,360 


95,860 


65-69 


24,560 


72,120 


37,830 


28,940 


77,140 


75,360 


70-74 


16,930 


52,560 


29,270 


20,970 


57.130 


57,150 


75-79 


12,039 


36,000 


20,730 


15,400 


41,360 


42,050 


604 


7,140 


26,280 


19,580 


9,940 


34.330 


46,570 


9*) 


1,028,700 


2,098,760 


1,188.540 


1,033,080 


1,692,590 


1,476,y«0 
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Appendix 3 

Comparison of the UQAM and 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Population Models 

The population model which we have developed 
in this report can be compared to that developed by 
Gregory Spencer" of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, an 
exercise which is useful because it permits us to assess 
in a goieral way the validity of the UQAM (Univereit^ 
du Quebec ^ Montreal) model. 

Such an assessment requires, however, that we 
develop pqwlation parameters for the year 1982, the 
base year used by Spencer in die preparation of his 
population projections. Further, since Spencer's pro- 
jections rely heavily on data derived fiiom the 1980 
U.S. Census, we have attempted to pnduce ethnic 
population projections from the SIE data for the year 
1980. The mid-1982 estimates were subsequently 
obtained by linear inteipolation between the 1980 and 
1985 population projections. 

Our approach to the projection of ethnic popula- 
tion data :x)nsisted in implementing a number of 
changes in the modeling process. First of all, we 
eliminated immigrants who had anrived during Ha 
1975-1976 time period from the SIE data, thereby 
creating a base population for the beginning of the 
1975 calendar year. We then admitted 1.25 million 
total immigrants for the 1975-1979 period. For the 
1980-2000 time frame we then emulated the parame- 
ters applied in Spencer's middle scenario, admitting 
143,000 immigrants per year and adopting his middle 
fertility schedule (our high fertility schedule). To 
simulate a model of ethnic (ancestry) population 
growth, we refused to let persons leave the Spanish 
language group. All English bilingual mothers gave 
birth to children who continued to speak Spanish 
throughout their lifetimes, etc. 

The application of these procedures produced an 
estimated population of 11.44 million persons at 
midyear 1982. This figure is 4.37 million lower than 
that furnished by Spaicer, a number which we may 
conceive as rq)resenting the size of the English r.iono- 
lingual population in 1982. This population, while 
excluded from the UQAM model, will also experience 
population growth during the 1982-2000 time period, 
if only because of the high rate of fertility which 



characterizes the Hispanic group as a whole. 

Since wc have no detaUed data on English mono- 
lingual Hispanics, we have approximated the size of 
this population in the year 2000 by modeling their 
growth on that of the American Black community. 
Acconling to data published by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census', the black population of the United States will 
climb from 27. 10 to 35.75 million persons during this 
period. The net impact of immigration is very low, 
accounting for the presence of approximately 1 mil- 
lion immigrants and up to 300,000 of their children. 
When these individuals are subtractf^i, net growth 
ever the period may be estimated at 2 /.I pen«nL 

The rate of growth for tiie Hiq)anic ancestry group 
will, nonetheless, be substantially higher than this 
figure. First of all, the proportion of Hispanic women 
in the prime child-bearing years is slighfly hi^ier. 
Secondly, they will give birth to laiger numbers of 
children, the total ffertility rate of the Hispanic group 
(approximately 2.7 children per woman) being sub- 
stantiaUy higher than that of Black women over Has 
period (2.2 children). Once these factors have been 
taken into account, it would appear that the original 
English monolingual Hispanic population will likely 
reaci; 6.0 million person: '-.i the year 2000. 

Accorjmg to the parameters outiined eariier in 
tliis appendix, the Hispanic ancestry grcup retained in 
our mtdel will number approximately 19.1 million 
persons at midyear 2000. When this figure is added to 
the estimated 6.0 million English monolinguals in the 
Hispanic ancestry group*, the tctal Hispanic ancestry 
group ma) be estimated at 25.1 million persons at that 
time. This figure compares very favorably wiUi that 
projected by Spencer's middle scenario— 252 million. 

The age stnicture of tiie population produced by 
the two models is also relatively similar. Generally 
speaking, the Bureau's 1982 base population is 
sUghtly younger Uian is Uie UQAM 1982 population. 
On Uie oUier hand, the final UQAM population is 
slighfly younger in 2001 Uian is that pnxluced by the 
Census model. This finding islargely explained by the 
feet that immigrants admitted in tfie UQAM model are 
somewhat younger tiian Uwsc admitted in tiie 
Bureau's model^ 

Differences oetween Uie resulte produced by die 
UQAM model and tfiosc puWished by flie Censui 
reflect, therefore, changes in the peculation parame- 
ters being estimated. When similar parameters are 
employed, similar results are obtained. 
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Notes: 

1. Spencer, Gregory. Projections of the Hispanic Population: 1983-2080, Current Population Reports, Population 
Estinuites and Projections, Series No. 995. Washington: U.S. Dq;>artnient of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
1986. 

2. Spencer, Gregory. Projections of the Population of the United States, by Age, Sex, and Race: 1963 to 2080, Current 
Population Rq;x)rts, Population Estimates and Projocuons, Series P-2S, No. 9S2. Washington: U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1984. 

3. That is to say, those persons and their descc adanls who were excluded from the 197S sample base. There are, of 
course, other English monolinguals generated by the population model. 

4. This point is discussed in Chapter 1 1 . 
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l^^igo IlatigO] sm whip, latigazo sm 
whiplash. 

latin (la'tinl sm Ldtin. latinoamericano. 
-a s. adj Latin American. 

latir Ila'tir] v beat: throb, latido sm 
heartbeat; throb. 

latitud ilati'tud] s/ latitude; breadth, 
lato adj broad. 

latdn [la'ton] sm brass. 

latoso [la'toso] adj annoying; boring. 

latrocinio [latro*c?njo] sm theft. 

laud [la'ud] sm lute. 

laudable Il.iu*daJ31e] adj praiseworthy. 

laurel [lau'rel] sm laurel: j 
laureado adj laureate, 
honour: reward, lauro 

lava I*la/3a] s/lava. 

lavar [la'JSar] v wash, la 

washable, lavabo sm 

lavacidn sf lotion: wash 

washing-place, lavac'o 

washing, lavadora sf\ 

machine, lavanderia sf 
laxante [lak'sante] sm 1 

s/ laxity, 
lazo [laco] sm lasso: loop 

snare: link, 
leal [le'al] adj loyal, leald 
lebrel [le*J3rel] sm greyhoi 
leccidn [lek'cjon] s/lesso 

sm, sf reader: lecturer. I 

Ing matter. 
Icchc (let Che] s/milk. le 

dairy, lechero sm milkman, 
lecho (let cho] oiabed; layer, 
lechuga [le't chuga] s/ lettuce 
lechuza [le't cucaj sf owl 




legumbre [Ic'gumbre] sf vegetable. 

lejia [le'xia] s/ bleach. 

lejos [lexos] adv far away, a lo lejos in 

the distance, sm perspective: 

background, lejania s/ distance. 

lejano adj far-away. 
J .'ma I'lema] sf motto, 
lencerla [lence'ria] s/ linen goods: linijc- 

rie. 

lengua ['lengwa] s/ tongue: langua.i;e. 
trabarset la lengua become tongue- 
tied, lenguaje sm language: speech: 
style. 

'gwado] sm [zooD sole. 
I'gweta] sfidezapato) 

lad] s/" lenience: mildness, 
lens, lente de aumento 
ass. lentes pi glasses, 
ntes de contacto con- 



:xa] s/" lentil. 
ij slow, lentitud sf slow- 
firewood. 

lion, leona s/" lioness. 
Ileonine. 

injury, leproso adj lep- 

] s/ leprosy, ^lesionar v 

adj injurious, 
ia] s/litany: long list. 
*go] sm lethargy, letirgico 
adj lethargic. 
Ulgpgnlgtra [letra] s/ letter: handwriting: lyric: 

Policv^^^"^ draft. Letras sf pi literature:' 
IW-al««,^«*^**'* mayuscula capital letter 
i/eyeiopimm mlnuscula lower-case letter 



leer (le er] v read. — — — -w-x^^xr «iuuusi;ui». lower-case lecier. 

legacidn (lega'cjonj s/Iegation. legadfTOjectetradc sm lawver letrero sm label; 



sm legacy: ambassador 
legal (le'gal] adj legal; lawful, legalidad 
s/legality. legalizacidn s/le^alizaUon 
legalizar v legalize. 
legal (le'garj u bequeath; depute, 
legendario (lexen'daijo] ad/ legendary, 
letfo (*!egol adj lay. sm layman. 
■EI\LC f'^^S^^l s/ league. 



sign. 



leva ClejSa] sfitecn) cam: lever, arbol de 

levas camshaft, 
levadizo (leJSa dicoj sdj that can be 

lifted, puente levadizo sm drawbridge 
Levadura (leJ3a'dural s/ leaven, veast. 
levantar (le/3an*tar] v lift: raise: erect. 
15^ Icvantarse v rise, get up. 



